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fascialis, sp.n., 54; geminepunctata, 
56; landolti, 52; prasina, 56; scripta, 
sp-n., 53; specularis, 53; venezuel- 
ensis, sp.n., 52; whitei, 53 

DorseTsHIRE—Colias edusa, 242; Deile- 
phila livornica, 292; Heliothis armi- 


gera, 45; Micro-Lepidoptera, 1038 ; 
Sphinx convolvuli, 292; Vanessa 
c-album, 293 

Dragonflies in 1897, 33; localities 


wanted, 195 

Drepana curvulata, 231; falcataria, 198, 
220 

Dyocritina longisetosa, 99 


Farias chlorana, 222, 229, 255 

Early appearance of Phigalia pedaria, 
47; ot Syrichthus alveolus, 142 

Ebulea crocealis, 208, 246 

Eggs of Lepidoptera exhibited, photo- 
graphs of, 247 

Elachista monticola, 104; perplexella, 
105 

Electric versus gas light, 291 

Ellopia fasciaria, 57, 296, 297, 299 


Vill 


Emmelesia affinitata, 244, 246; de- 
colorata, 244,296; fulvida, 6; teniata, 
6; unifasciata, 247 

‘*Kmperor moths, the wings and larval 
characteristics of the,’’ 73 

Emydia cribrum, 302; grammica, 83, 
113 

Endotricha flammealis, 246 

Enicocephalus culicis, 98 

Ennearthron affine, 122 

Ennomos autumnaria, 268 ; fuscantaria, 
246 

» Ennychia cingulata, 207; nigrata, 207; 
octomaculata, 207 

Enodia (Kpinephele) hyperanthus, 72 

Knoplops seapha, 121 

Entomology of Interlaken, 120; in 
Tirah, 69 

Entomological Club, code of laws of 
the, 41 

Kois (Acidalia) bisetata, 8 

Ephestia kiihniella, 74, 257 

Ephippiphora nigricostana, 133; simi- 
lana, 133 

Ephyra omicronaria, 198, 199, 246; 
porata, 57; trilinearia, 23, 269 

Kpinephele hyperanthus, 215, 289 (Saty- 
rus), 297; ianira, 271, var. hispulla, 
82, 111, 112,—-varieties of, 19; lycaon, 
288 

Epione advenaria, 199; apiciaria, 244, 
254, 256; parallelaria, 19, 23, 44, 66; 
vespertaria, 19, 23 

Epunda lutulenta, 294, 300; nigra, 271, 
298 

Erana graminosa, 169 

Erastria fasciana, 235; fuscula, 58 

Erebia ethiops, 23, 287; blandina, 248, 
298; embla, 193, 195, 218, 215; epi- 
phron, 200; lappona, 212, 215; ligea, 
287; medusa, 287; melas, 287; neo- 
ridas, 23; the genus, 68, 73 

EKremobia ochroleuea, 241 

Eriocephalaallionella, 121; calthella, 121 

Hriogaster catax, 23; lanestris, 58, 121 

Errata, 268 

Essex—Colias edusa, 242; Collecting at 
Benfleet, 59; Cymatophora ocularis, 
57; notes on the season, 246; Sphinx 
convolvuli, 265 

Eubolia cervinaria, 106, 271 

Euchloé cardamines, 20, 300 

Euchloris lactearia, 9 

Eucheea blomeri, 7; sylvata, 7 

Euchromia pupurana, 117 

Euclidia glyphica, 235; consors, 235 

Eucosmia undulata, 86, 198 

Kugonia alniaria, 300; autumnaria, 302 
(see Ennomos); fuscantaria, 258, 291, 
294, 299, 300 (see Ennomos); querci- 
naria, 145; tiliaria, 258, 300 

Eunomia apacha, 31; heteropoda, 31; 
marginipennis, 31 
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Eupisteria heparata, 8, 70, 246, 296; 
obliterata, 38, 172 

Eupithecia assimilata, 258; castigata, 
7; centaureata, 104, 246, 299; con- 
strictata, 294; coronata, 7, 104, 244, 
246; linariata, 104; minutata, 244, 
294 ; pulchellata, 21, 84; rectangulata, 
7; subfulvata, 71; subumbrata, 256; 
valerianata, 256; venosata, 197, 221, 
294 

Kuplexia lucipara, 234 

Eupocilia amandana, 136; dubitana, 
136; geyeriana, 104; maculosana, 136 

HKuprepia pudica, 83 

Eurois prasina, 234 

Eurrhypara urticata feeding on mint, 223 

Kurymene dolabraria, 58 

Eustroma (Cidaria) reticulata, 6 

Euthemonia russula, 296 

Exhibition, 137; of varieties, 302 

Experimental treatment of Araschnia 
leyana, 69 


Fidonia limbaria, 172; piniaria, 258, 295 

Field Meeting, 43, 173 

Forficula auricularia, 138; lesnei, 49, 
73, 247 (fig.), 273; pubescens, 49 


Gastropacha quercifolia, 105, 231 

Gelechia cerealella, 257; nanella, 257; 
tristrigella, 257 

Geometra papilionaria, 9, 222, 245, 294 ; 
vernaria, 248 

Gerris canaliculatus, 2; robustus, 98 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE—Captures near Glou- 
cester, 47; Sphinx convolvyuli, 265 

Gnophora derasa, 231 

Gnophos obscurata, 71, 100, 296 

Gnophria quadra, 229; rubricollis, 58 

Gonoptera libatrix, 235 

Gonopteryx cleopatra, 108 

Gortyna ochracea, 232 

Gracilaria tringipennella, 105 

Grapholitha cinerana, 118; germinana, 
258; minutana, 118; nisella, 118 

Grapta c-album, 108, 120, 140 

Grasshoppers at sugar, 267, 291 

Grease in insects, 23 

Gynandromorphism — Adopea_ thau- 
mas, 51,97; Cleora lichenaria, 303 ; 
Crocallis elinguaria, 303; Hugonia 
quercinaria, 145 ; Hemerophila abrup- 
taria, 68, 72; Nematus, 224; Plati- 
samia cecropia, 20; Rusina tenebrosa, 
172 


Habrostola triplasia, 235 

Hadena atriplicis, 234; dentina, 278; 
geniste, 58,199, 294; glauca, 74, 297; 
pisi, 268; porphyrea, 254; protea, 
234; satura, 234; suasa, 59 

Hair pencils on certain Noctuer, 146 

Halictus pruinosus, 89 
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HamesHtrE—Captures at street lamps, 
295; Heliothis armigera, 20; New 
Forest notes, 198, 295; sallows, 57; 
Sphinx convolvuli, 266; Vanessa 
antiopa, 267 

Harpalia preecox, 233 

Harpalus frohlichi, 121 

Hecatera dysodea, 123; serena, 46, 58, 
297 

Hedya aceriana, 94; servilana, 94 

Heliophobus hispidus, 292 

Heliothis adaucta, 235; armigera, 17, 
20, 44, 45, 96, 234, 279; dipsaceus 
(dipsacea), 235, 294, 296 ; marginatus, 
245; peltigera, 147, 267, 279, 280 

Helotropha leucostigma, 233 

Hemaris bombyliformis, 228; fucifor- 
mis, 228 

Hemerophila abruptaria, 72, 73, 74, 76 

Hemithea strigata, 9, 302 

Hepialus hectus, 130; sylvanus, 60 

HEREFORDSHIRE — Minoa_ euphorbiata, 
199 

Herminia cribralis, 254, 255; derivalis, 
236; tarsipennalis, 246 

HERTFORDSHIRE—Captures at Watford, 
120 

Hesperia acteon, 245, 289; lineola, 59, 
220, 289; nostrodamus, 111, 289 

Heterocera occurring in Britain and 
Japan, 228 

Heterogenea uncula, 231 

Heterogyna penella, 99 

Hippobosea equina (figs.), 225 

Humble-bees killed by birds, 95 

Hybrid Pygera (Clostera), 302 

Hybridization, 149 

Hydrelia unca, 254; uncula, 235 

Hydrilla palustris, 72, 74, 253, 277 

Hydriomena procellata, 4 

Hydrocampa nympheata, 208 

Hydreecia micacea, 60; nictitans, 232; 
petasitis, 232 

Hydrometra greeni, sp. n., 2; lineata, 
2; stagnorum, 2 

Hylophila prasinana, 229, 296 

Hymenoptera-Aculeata of the Ipswich 
district, 12, 38 

Hypena rostralis, 236 

Hyperchira janus, 170 

Hypsipetes elutata, 244; impluviata, 61, 
258, 297; sordidata, 9,—var. fusco- 
undata, 9,— var. infuscata, 9; tri- 
fasciata, 9 

Hyria auroraria, 254, 256, 296 


Icerya seychellarum albolutea, 259 

Interesting Earwigs, 49 

International Congress of Zoology, 66 

Insects attacked by mites, 72; captured 
at sea, 270; ‘‘grafting,”’ 169; new 
method of arranging, 122 

Iodis lactearia, 9 ; vernaria, 60, 295 


Ipimorpha retusa, 234 
Ischnura elegans, 34 
Isodermus gayi, 72; planus, 72 


Krnt—Acherontia atropos, 264; cap- 
tures in Tunbridge district, 267 ; Colias 
edusa, 264; collecting at Folkestone, 
243; collecting on south coast, 221; 
Plusia moneta, 197; Sphinx convol- 
vuli, 266; treacle in the neighbourhood 
of Bexley, 295; Vanessa antiopa, 
243 


Lelia (for Leelia) ccenosa, 230 

Lamprospherus igneipennis, sp.n., 162 

Lampyris noctis, 198 

Laphygma exigua, 232, 244, 279, 280 

Larentia cesiata, 70, 298; comis, 7; 
multistrigaria, 296; olivata, 60, 304 

Larvee of Smerinthus ocellatus destroyed 
by wasps, 260; on impatiens, 243 

Lasiocampa ilicifolia, 231; quercifolia, 
99, 231, 235 

Lathridius filum, 173 

Laverna decorella, 104; flavescens, 258 ; 
lacteella, 104 

Lecanium (Calymnatus) impar, sp. n., 
131; perconvexum, sp.n., 132; per- 
latum, sp. n., 65; strachani, sp. n., 
259; (Hulecanium) subaustrale, sp.n., 
131; tessellatum, 65; (Toumeyella) 
tubuliferum, sp.n., 132 

Lepidoptera, at sea, 220; atstreet lamps, 
294; from Northern and Southern 
Europe, 141; from the Mediterranean, 
77, 108, 141; in 1898 (for 1897), 257 

Leptogramma literana, 92 

Leptomeris strigilaria, 8 

Lestes sponsa, 35 

Leucania albipuncta, 279; comma, 21; 
extranea, 232 ; impura, 232; littoralis, 
145, 244; pudorina, 254, 255; putre- 
scens, 279 ; straminea, 59, 294; turca, 
232; unipuncta, 232 

Leucoma salices, 222, 230, 255 

Leucophasia sinapis, 43, 120, 141, 195, 
245,—-var. diniensis, 111 

Leucorrhina dubia, 35 

Libellula fulva, 174, 270; quadrimacu- 
lata, 34, 199 

Libythea celtis, 146, 283; paper on the 
genus, 23 

Life-history of Acidalia humiliata (par- 
tial), 274; of Forficula auricularia, 138 

Ligdia adustata, 60, 198, 199, 246, 296 

Light-traps in 1897, 71 

Limenitis camilla, 112, 284; populi, 284; 
sibylla, 198, 284, 295 

Limnobates lineata, 2 

Liparis chrysorrhea, 21 

Lithosia aureola, 198, 294; caniola, 279, 
280; complana, 59, 296; deplana, 
229; griseola, 71, 229, 254, 255, 296; 
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helveola, 296 ;) mesomella, 198, 256, 
296; muscerda, 222, 229; quadra, 
296 (see CHonistis) 

Lithostege griseata, 277 

Lobophora halterata, 7; hexapterata, 7 ; 
julia, 7; sexalisata, 46, 256, 304; 
viretata, 7, 294 

Lomaspilis marginata, 57 

Lopus flavomarginatus, 199 


Luperina cespitis, 246, 247, 299; tes- 


tacea, 60, 70, 299 

Lycena acis, 121; #gon, 75, 195, 244, 
296,—vars., 66; amanda, 215, 283; 
argiolus, 44, 46, 57, 60, 77, 108, 143, 
215, 302; arion, 100, 283,—and vars., 


123; astrarche, 78, 82, 110, 173, 244, | 
297; baton, 108, 142; bellargus, 75, | 


173; boetica, 78, 82, 113; corydon, 
199; cyllarus, 195, 215; icarus, 82, 
110, 199,—in February, 120; iolas, 


283 ; lycidas, 260, 290 ; meleager, 283; | 


optilete, 215; semiargus, 195, 215; 
telicanus, 77, 78, 112, 114 

Lymantria monacha, 230 

Lyonetia clerckelia, 46 


Madopa salicalis, 236 


Maearia alternata, 304; liturata, 21,198, | 
| Myelois cribrella, 247 


256, 296 ; notata, 295 
Machilia polypoda, 145 
Macrocneme lades, 302 
Macrogaster arundinis, 255 
Macroglossa bombyliformis, 198, 

fuciformis, 21, 198; stellatarum, 21, 

30, 83, 110, 220, 228, 245, 270, 292,— 

in January, 70 
Mamestra advena, 234; albicolon, 59; 

anceps, 58, 59, 247, 255, 279; bras- 

sice, 232; furva, 294; persicari, 

232, 299 
Mania maura, 248 
Meconema varium, 267, 291 
Mecostethus grossus, 247 
Mecyna polygonalis, 78, 79, 109 
Megachile centuncularis, 224; willugh- 
biella, 224 
Megastoma centralamericana, 174 ; eury- 
dice, 174 
Melanargia (for Melanippe) galatea, 59, 

121, 286, 296; japygia var. suwaro- 

vius, 286 
Melanippe galiata, 62, 294, 296; has- 

tata, 10, 58, 258,— var. subhastata, 

11; montanata, 61; procellata, 4; 

rivata, 4, 12, 246, 258, 296, 297 ; 

sociata, 4, 12; supergressa, 4 ; tris- 

tata, 11, 21, 96, 297; unangulata, 11, 

246, 296, 304 
Melanotus rufipes, 224 
Melanthia albicillata, 4, 10, 247, 296; 

bicolorata, 10,—var. plumbata, 10 
Meliana flammea, 277 
Melitea artemis, 20, 43, 140; athalia, 
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aoa 


| Nola albulalis, 


58, 195, 215, 285; aurelia, 285; auri- 
nia, 300; cinxia, 278, 285; dictynna, 
285; didyma, 112, 285; iduna, 302; 
maturna, 285; phebe, 285 

Mesogona exigua, 234 

Me-otype virgata, 107 

Metecus paradoxus, 22 

Metoptria monogramma, 84 

Miana, 233; literosa, 299 

Micro-Lepidoptera in Suffolk, 257; taken 

at Bloxworth, 193 

Micronecta oviyora, 3; striata, 3 

Micropasalis durnfordi, 121 

Microvela pygmea, 174 

MippLesex — Colias edusa in London, 
264; collecting at Northwood, 172; 
Sphinx convolvuh, 266 

Migration, 97 

Miltochrista miniata, 229 

Mimicry, 47 

Mimiery in Diptera, 23 

Minoa euphorbiata, 8, 109, 199 ; muri- 
nata, 5 

Miscodea arctica, 271 

Miselia oxyacanthe, 234 

Mite on humble-bee, 43 

Moma orion, 198, 232 

Murgantia histrionica, 146 


Myodites subdipterus, 22 
Mythimna turca, 232 


Nannodia neviferella, 105 

Naphthaline, 97 

Nascia cilialis, 256 

Nature novitates, 69 

Nematois minimellus, 104 

Nemeobius lucina, 46, 198, 223 

Nemeophila plantaginis, 71, 229 

Nemoria strigata, 9; viridata, 9, 198 

Nephopteryx roborella, 258 

Neptis aceris, 284; lucilla, 284 

Nerthra stygica, 2 

Neuria reticulata, 71, 278; saponarie, 
58, 246, 278, 294 

Noctua augur, 233; brunnea, 233; 
c-nigrum, 233 ; dahlii, 20, 233; ditra- 
pezium, 233; festiva, 233; glareosa, 
244, 298; neglecta, 198; plecta, 233 ; 
triangulum, 233, 297; xanthographa 
var. cohesa, 246 

229; centonalis, 229; 
confusalis, 229; cucullatella, 255 

Nomenclature and Arrangement of Brit- 
ish Lepidoptera-Heterocera, 154, 180 

Nomia bakeri, 32; cressoni, 33; foxii, 
32; persimilis, 33; punctata, 31; tar- 
salis, 31 

Nomophila noctuella, 78 

Nonagria arundinis, 300; canne, 267; 
hellmanni, 255; sparganii, 232 

North American Bees, 31, 185, 
236 


216, 
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Nortu DrvonsHire—Heliothis armigera, 
44 

NortauMBEeRLAND—Epione parallelaria, 
44; Heliothis armigera, 96 

Notes on Lepidoptera (for 1897 read 
1898), 257 

Notes on the Summer Season of 1898, 
277 

Notodonta bicolor, 231; chaonia, 231, 
295; dictea, 299; dictwoides, 70, 243, 
299; dromedarius, 61, 294; trepida, 
295 

NorrrncHam—Diptera, 119 

Nudaria mundana, 229, 294; senex, 222, 
254, 255, 294 

Numeria pulveraria, 21 

Nyssia hispidaria, 71, 120, 143 


OxsrruaRY— 
John N. Young, 100 
John William Shipp, 100 
Joseph Albert Linter, 174 
Osbert Salvin, 175 
William Miles Maskell, 176 
Ochria flavago, 232 
Ochropleura plecta, 233 
Ocneria dispar, 68, 230 
Odontia dentalis, 243 
Odonata, Proposed Handbook, 137 261 
Odonestis potatoria, 231 
Odynerus levipes, 174 ; pictus, 224 
(icophora lambdella, 46, 104; lunaris, 
257; minutella, 105; tinctella, 46 
(idematophorus lithodactylus, 210 
(Hnectra pilleriana, 104 
CHineis jutta, 193, 215 
Cionistis quadra, 229 
Cipophilus bonnairei, 103 
-Opadia funebrana, 134 


Oporabia dilutata, 7;  filigrammaria, 
70 

Oporina croceago, 234 

Orchesi micans, 271 

Orgyia gonostigma, 230;  fascilina, 


297 
Orobena straminalis, 208 
Orthoneura brevicornis, 199; elegans, 
199 
Orthoptera not yet British, 125 
Orthosia suspecta, 234 
Orthotenia antiquana. 117; 
jana, 117; striana, 117 
Osmia leucomelana, 74 
Ova of Thecla w-album, 270 
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214, 269, 300; mikado, 
lirius, 108, 111, 141, 282 

Paraponyx stratiolata, 208, 246 

Pararge achine, 288; egeria, 141, 215, 296, 
301,—var. egerides, 79 ; clymene, 288; 
hiera, 195, 215, 288; megwra, 73, 77, 
82 ; roxelana, 112, 288 

Parasites on insect, 23, 248 

Paratettix meridionalis, 127; subulatus, 
127 

Parnassius apollo, 120 ; mnemosyne, 282 

Parnassius, pouches of, 304 

Patula microps, 270 

Pechypogon barbalis, 236 


72; poda- 


| Pelophila borealis, 72 


Pelurga comitata, 106, 256, 302 

Pemphredon lugubris, 74; lethifer, 75 

Penthina caprena, 93; gentiana, 173 ; 
ochroleucana, 93, 104; sellana, 93 

Pericallia syringaria, 222 

Perinephele lancealis, 71 

Periplaneta australasie, 123, 304 

Peronea comparana, 46, 92; rufina, 104 ; 
schalleriana, 92; sponsana, 92 

Phalera bucephala, 60, 231, 302; fusce- 
scens, 231 

Phassus purpurascens, 290 

Phibalapteryx lapidata, 85, 243; tersata, 
58, 85; vitalbata, 57, 86; vittata, 
86 

Philonthus fuseus, 145 

Phlogophora beatrix, 234; meticulosa, 
234, 293 


| Phorodesma bajularia, 123, 294, 296, 


| Phoxopteryx biarcuana, 


302; smaragdaria, 247 
Photo-micrographs, 100 
104; inorna- 
tana, 104; siculana, 104 


| Phtheochroa rugosana, 117 


Ox¥FrorpsHIRE—Colias edusa, 242 ; Noctua | 


dahhi, 20; Triphena orbona, 20 
Oxyptilus parvidactylus, 210 


Pachnobia hyperborea, 270 
Pachycnemia hippocastanaria, 296 
Pancalia lewenhoekella, 104 

Panolis piniperda, 97, 208, 233, 295 
Papilio machaon, 78, 109, 141, 144, 195, 


Phytometra viridaria, 71, 235; snea, 
296 

Pieris brassice, 43, 46, 77, 78, 81, 140, 
195, 298; daplidice, 77, 78, 81, 108, 
111; napi, 269, 282, 298; rape, 77, 
81, 120, 298,—in early January, 71 

Pin-blacking, 97 

Plague of white butterflies, 222 

Platypteryx falcula, 57, 58; hamula, 61, 
300 


| Platyptilia bertrami, 208; isodactylus, 
brander- | 
| Platysamia cecropia, 171 


208; tesseradactyla, 139, 209 


Ploiaria vagabunda, 302 

Plusia bractea, 235; chalcytes, 78, 79; 
chrysitis, 235, 247, 254; chryson, 235, 
277; daubei, 78; festuce, 70, 235, 
280, 299,—second brood, 300 ; interro- 
gationis, 200; moneta, 20, 197, 268, 
292; nadeja, 235; ni, 235 

Plusiotes resplendens, 144 

Podisus luridus, 270 

Pecilocampa populi, 
purpurea, 231 


70, 71;  sub- 


Xil 


Peedisea bilunana, 104 ; oppressana, 119 ; 
ophthalmicana, 133 

Polia chi, 302; sp. ?, 84 

Polyommatus acis, 121; alciphron, 283 ; 
amphidamus, 215 ; dispar var. rutilus, 
283; hippothoé, 195,215; icarus, 199 
(ovum), 199; thersamon, 283;  vir- 
gauree, 77, 282 

Porthesia aurifiua, 230; chrysorrheea, 
21, 230, 270, 300; similis, 299 

Porthetria (Ocneria) dispar, 68, 230 

Precis octavia-natalensis, 269; sesamus, 
269 

Preoccupied names, 45 

Prionoplus reticularis, 129 

Procris geryon, 200 

Prodenia littoralis, 45 

Prosapis affinis, 187 ; modesta, 187 

Protective resemblance, 241 

Psen pallipes, 75 

Pseudopontia paradoxa, 99 

Pseudoterpna cytisaria, 8, 21, 295, 296 ; 
pruinata, 8, 244 

Psilura monacha, 230, 295, 296 

Psyche ? sp. cases, 83 

Platygerris depressus, 103 

Pterophorus rhododactylus, 247 

Pterostoma palpina, 231, 246, 247, 292 

Pterostichus striola, 224 

Ptilodontis palpina, 61, 255 

Ptilophora plumigera, 231 

Pulvinaria marmorata, sp.n., 130 

Pygera reclusa larve eating larve of 
Dicranura vinula, 196 

Pyralis glaucinalis, 206, 246 

Pyrameis atalanta, 77; cardui, 77; carye 
var. muelleri, 69 

Pyrausta ostrinalis, 207: 
108; purpuralis, 246 

Pyrrhosoma minium, 33 


punicealis, 


Ragnot Collection of Micro-Lepidoptera, 
69 
Rapid metamorphosis of Drepana falca- 
taria, 220 
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ARGYNNIS EUPHROSYNE, As. 
By W. Parxinson Curtis. 


Tue above figure represents a variety of Arygnnis euphrosyne, 
which I had the good fortune to capture on the 10th June, 1897, 
flying in a “‘ride” in Bere Wood, near Bloxworth, in the county 
of Dorset. It is a very fresh and quite perfect specimen (though 
late), the species being in full force here on the 20th of May. 

On the upper surface the ground colour of the wings is 
not the usual fulvous brown, but a raw sienna colour. On 
the fore wings the usual markings are all present, but con- 
siderably emphasised, and most of them confluent. The spots 
along the outer marginal area of the wings are connected, form- 
ing reniform marks. The hind wings are almost entirely occupied 
by the dark brown colour, the outer marginal portions of the cells 
have a row of spots of the raw sienna colour centred with dark 
brown, and the usual pearl border is reduced by the encroachment 
of the dark brown toaseries of triangular raw sienna-brown spaces. 

On the under side the chief difference of the fore wings from 
the type is on the outer margin, where of the two usual rows of 
black spots the inner row only is present, the other row being 
converted into a series of conical darkish marks, the apex of each 
touching the corresponding dark mark of the inner row. On the 
hind wings the first two cells on the abdominal margin of the 
wings are entirely occupied by a dark greenish brown. All the 
usual silvery marks are present, but the space between the 
median and posterior marginal markings is almost entirely 
occupied by dark sienna-brown. 
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NOTES ON AQUATIC RHYNCHOTA. No. 1. 
By G. W. Kirxaupy. 


Fam. Hypromerrip™. 

1. Hydrometra greeni, Kirk., n. sp.—Dark fawn colour; eyes black ; 
length of head from eyes to apex nearly two and a third times greater 
than from eyes to base, wider between the antenniferous tubercles than 
at the base. Antenne—first segment thicker apically than basally, 
not half the length of the second, which is not nearly half as long as 
the third. Hemielytra short, reaching to the base of the fifth abdo- 
minal segment; nervures pale violet brown. Femora reddish violet. 
Abdominis dorsum (except connexivum and genital segments) dark 
violet brown. Ventral surface pale fawn colour, destitute of silvery 
pubescence. Length 11°5mm. Type, ?; my collection. 


Hab. Punduloya, Ceylon (H. Hrnest Green, May, 1897). 

Not unlike H. stagnorum, L., differing in the colour and in 
the proportions of the head and antenne. The apical part of 
the head (anterior to the eyes) is longer than in the latter species, 
and the second antennal segment longer in proportion to the 
first. It is destitute, moreover, of the dense silvery pubescence 
which, in H. stagnorum, forms such a striking contrast to the 
prevailing black colouring. 

H. greent is the first true Hydrometra recorded from Ceylon, 
or indeed from the Oriental Region; nitida, pectoralis, and 
discolor referred to this genus by Mayr (Novara Reise, Hem. 
pp. 170-2) belonging to the genus Gerris. 


2. The following species have apparently been omitted from 
Lethierry and Severin’s ‘ Catalogue,’ vol. iii. :—Page 54. Hydro- 
metra lineata, Say ? 1832, Descr. Het. Hem. (New Harm.), p. 35 
(reprinted 1857, Trans. N.Y. Agric. Soc. p. 806, and 1869, Compl. 
Writ. i. p. 861) = Limnobates lineata, Uhbl., 1894, Proc. Cat. 
Acad. Sci. (2) iv. p. 288. U.S.A. [With regard to Dr. Mon- 
tandon’s remarks (1896, Ann. Ent. Belge xl. 508) as to the 
correct date of Say’s paper, it may be noted that no original 
copies appear to be extant, and that the date in the 1857 reprint 
may be an error.j Page 60. Gerris canaliculatus, Say, l. c. 
(reprints, pp. 807 and 363 respectively). Georgia. 


Fam. GELASTOCORIDE. 

It is probable that Nerthra, Say, l.c. (type, N. stygica, Say), 
should replace Mononyx, Lap., 1832, Mag. Zool. p. 16; but on 
account of the uncertain date of the former work, and the un- 
satisfactory description of the genus, it will be better, perhaps, 
to retain the latter name. 


Fam. BeLosromaripm. 
1. Pedinocoris macronyx, Mayr. Prof, Carl F. Baker has 
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kindly lent me an imago and a larva of this species from 
Arizona, U.S.A. It has been seldom recorded, and seems scarce. 
Mayr (1863, Verh. z-b. Ges. Wien, xiii. pp. 847-51) gives a long 
description, with figures (pl. xi. f. 1-4), recording it from Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. In 1871, in the same journal (vol. xxi. 
p- 405), he: mentions that the latter locality was a mistake. 
Prof. Uhler (1894, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci. (2), iv. p. 292) records it 
from Lower California, but it does not appear to have been 
independently mentioned elsewhere. The maximum breadth of 
Prof. Baker’s specimen exceeds that of the type (sec. deser.) by 
2°5mm.; the breadth of the base of the pronotum is 13 mm. 
None of the preparatory stages appear to have been known either 
to Mayr or other writers. The above-mentioned larva is in the 
ultimate stage and, as one would expect, differs very little from 
the imago beyond the customary shorter pronotum, absence of 
hemielytra, &c. The two large deep pronotal variolations are 
more pronounced, and the base of the pronotum is straighter in 
the larva. The “‘ metasternal episternites” (Joanny Martin, 
Bull. Mus. Paris, Aug. 1896, p. 1 [sep.]) are present, and are of 
ereat size. Rhynchotists will await with great interest the results 
of M. Martin’s researches upon these remarkable appendages. 
This species should serve as the type of Mayr’s genus. 


Fam. Corix1p@. 


1. Corixa holda, u. n. for Corixa fasciolata, Heer, 1853, 
Insektenf. tertiarg. Oening. ii. 86 (nec Muls. Rey, 1852). 

2. Corixa hieroglyphica, Duf. This species has a very wide 
distribution, practically the whole of the Palearctic Region, 
(including the Canary Isles), Yarkand, North America, &c., and 
Mr. Malcolm Burr has lately given me specimens (? ?) from 
Assam (Chenapungi, Khasia Hills). 

3. Micronecta, Kirk. In the last volume (p. 240) of the 
‘Kntomologist,’ I referred Corixa albifrons, Motsch., to the genus 
Sigara, stating that I did not know the species. Dr. Horvath 
has since kindly sent me two fine specimens from Ceylon, which 
he has determined as the above species, and which fully accord 
with the original description. On making fresh investigations, 
it appears that the examples are also, undoubtedly Sigara siva, 
Kirk. (Dr. Horvath has expressed his entire concurrence in this 
opinion), and I believe further that Micronecta ovivora (Westw.) 
is merely a bleached example of the same. The name “ striata, 
Fieb.,” which became dormant (Ent. 1897, p. 240) in Sigara is, 
as Dr. Horvath has pointed out, available for Micronecta, and 
the species will now be known as Micronecta striata (Fieb.). 

It will be useful to briefly recapitulate the synonymy :— 

Sigara striata, Fieb. (nec Fabr.). 

Corixa albifrons, Motsch. 

Coriza ovivora, Westw. 
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Sigara ovivora and siva, Kirk. 

Moreover, “lineata, Fieb.,’’ dormant in Sigara, must be re- 
vived for Micronecta, displacing S. M-notata, Kirk. 

Although Fieber’s description of S. striata (1844, Abh. béhm. 
Ges. Wiss. (5), iii. 292) is sufficiently precise, as far as it goes, 
his figure (pl. i. f. 22) is inaccurate, especially with regard to the 
pronotum, the lateral margins of which are ‘‘ very short, . . . 
about one-seventh (roughly) of the middle breadth of the pro- 
notum,” but are scarcely indicated in the figure, and while the 
latter represents only one central transverse stripe on the 
pronotum, the diagnosis correctly indicates ‘‘ Pronotum mit drei 
schwarzen Querlinien,’ this being amplified in the ensuing 
description. In consequence of this faulty figure, and the fact 
that it was not possible to examine the pale of the male type of 
ovivora, I did not appreciate the conspecificity of these three 
species until after an examination of Dr. Horvath’s specimens. 


= 


THE ASIATIC DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH GEOMETRIDA. 
(Concluded from vol. xxx. 316.) 


MELANIPPE (CIDARIA) PROCELLATA, Fb. =inquinata, Butl. 
Hydriomena procellata, Meyr. 

Occurs in Amurland, Corea, Japan, Yesso, and Central and 
Western China. 

Mr. Leech, referring to his series of this species from China, 
Japan, and Corea, states that “‘there are specimens which 
exactly agree with typical procellata; others are identical with 
inquinata, Butl.; and others again are almost unicolorous fuli- 
ginous brown. All these forms are connected by intergrades.” 


MeELanippe (PLEMyriA) RIvATA, Hb. = supergressa, Butl. 


Specimens identical with European forms occur in Amurland, 
Japan, Yesso, and Corea. 


MELANIPPE (PLEMYRIA) BICOLORATA, Hufn. 
Occurs in Amurland, Japan, and Yesso. 


‘‘ Japanese examples are larger, but do not otherwise differ 
from Kuropean specimens.” 


Menanrura (CIDARIA) ALBICILLATA, Linn. 
Hydriomena albicillata, Meyr. 

Recorded from Amurland, Japan, and Yesso. 

Mr. Leech remarks :—‘‘ Except that they are generally rather 
larger, there is no important difference between Japanese ex- 
amples (casta, Butl.) and Huropean specimens of the same 
species. The discal spots are a trifle larger, and the marginal 
border of secondaries is uninterrupted.” 
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Crparta prcata, Hb. 
Hydriomena picata, Meyr. 

Occurs in Central and Western China. 

“The specimens show variation in the width of the lines 
forming the central band, and also in the width of the white 
border of the band ; in a large proportion of them the secondaries 
are devoid of marking on the upper surface. The examples from 
Central China are rather smaller than the majority of those 
from the west, and appear to be more constant in always having 
the band composed of broad and often confluent lines.” —(Leech). 


Ciparia coryLATA, Thunb. = fabrefactaria, Oberth. 
Hydriomena corylata, Meyr. 

Found in Amurland, Isle of Askold, and Japan. 

The variation of the species in HKastern Asia is similar to 
that which occurs in European specimens. 

[Cidaria fulvata, Forst. A close ally of this species is 
described by Mr. Leech from Western China under the name 
Cidaria ochracearia. | 


[Cidaria yokohame, Butl. Mr. Leech thinks that this may 
possibly be an Eastern Asian form of Anticlea (Ciduria) cuculata, 
Hufn.| 


Crparta (LARENTIA) sUFFUMATA, Hb. = minna, Butl. 
Hydriomena suffumata, Meyr. 
This species is found in Western China, Japan, and Yesso. 
Mr. Leech considers C. minna, Butl., from Japan, to be a 
small form of C. suffwmata, and mentions that one of his Japanese 
specimens is only 24 millim. in expanse. 


Crparta (LARENTIA) TRUNCATA, Hufn. 
Hydriomena truncata, Meyr. 

This species is represented in E. Siberia, Amurland, Isle of 
Askold, Japan, Yesso, Kiushiu, and Western China by forms that 
are somewhat similar to, although not exactly identical with, 
some of those occurring in Europe. 


Ciparta (LARENTIA) rmmaNaTa, Haw. 

Occurs in Central and Western China, Japan, and Yesso. 

The type and var. marmorata are each represented, and some 
of the specimens approach var. thingvallata, Staud.; the latter 
are from Nemora in the north of Yesso. 

Mr. Meyrick and Sir George Hampson treat this species as a 
form of C. truncata. 


CIDARIA SILACEATA, Hb. 
Hydriomena silaceata, Meyr. 


This species is found in Amurland, Japan, Kiushiu, and 
Central and Western China. 
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Central Chinese specimens range from 26-34 millim., and 
Western Chinese from 380-88 millim. in expanse. Howkow 
examples have typical fore wings; but the hind wings are 
almost entirely without marking. 

A form from Western China, described as var. angustaria, 
Leech, has all the wings narrower than the type; both surfaces 
are heavily suffused with fuliginous, and the white transverse 
lines of fore wings are strongly defined. 


Crparia (KUSTROMA) RETICULATA, Hb. 


Recorded from E. Siberia, Amurland, Corea, Japan, Yesso, 
Central and Western China, and Sikkim. 

Mr. Leech states: ‘‘In China and Japan this species is 
generally represented by e@rosa, Butl., which is identical with 
inextricata, Walk., but I have typical specimens from Hakodate, 
Omei-shan, and Chia-kow-ho.”’ 


CaMPTOGRAMMA (CipARiA) FLUVIATA, Hb. 
Hydriomena fluviata, Meyr. 
Occurs in Eastern and Western China, Japan, Corea, India, 
Ceylon, and Burma. 


Coremia (CrpariA) DESIGNATA, Hufn.=propugnata, Fb. 
Xanthorhoe designata, Meyr. 
Recorded from EK. Siberia, Amurland, Japan, and Yesso. 
Specimens agree with Huropean examples. 


CoreMia (CIDARIA) QUADRIFASCIARIA, Clerck=ignobilis, Butl. 
Xanthorhoe quadrifasciaria, Meyr. 
Occurs in Amurland, Japan, and Yesso. 
Referring to Japanese specimens, Mr. Leech says some are 
much suffused; ‘“‘others agree with the type of ‘S’ ignobilis, 
Butl., in the National Collection at South Kensington.” 


AnricLea (LARENTIA) BADIATA, Hb. 
Hydriomena badiata, Meyr. 

‘‘The central fascia of primaries and the secondaries are 
whiter in Japanese specimens than in any example in my 
European series’’ (Leech). 

Only recorded from Japan. 


Emmecests (LARENTIA) THNIATA, Steph.=fulvida, Butl. 
Hydriomena teniata, Meyr. 

Occurs in Western China, Japan, Yesso, and Kiushiu. 

‘In the Japanese specimens the central band of primaries 
is broader than in European examples; and the space between 
this band and the basal patch is deeply suffused with fuliginous” 
(Leech). 


Hypstperes (LARENTIA) sorDIDATA, Fb.=elutata, Hb. 
Hydriomena elutata, Meyr. 


ASIATIC DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH GEKOMETRIDA. ff 


Occurs in Amurland, Japan, and Western China. 
Specimens are of forms similar to those occurring in Kurope. 
Toera (LARENTIA) VARIATA, Schiff. 
Hydriomena variata, Meyr. 
Modifications of the obeliscata form occur in Japan, Corea, 
and North-east China. 
[Larentia comis, Butl., from Japan, is very like some European 
T. (L.) variata, but the antenne are shortly bipectinate.] 
[Oporabia dilutata, Bork., is replaced in Japan by a very 
closely-allied species, O. nexifasciata, Butl.| 
EupirHecra casticata, Hb. 
Tephroclystis castigata, Meyr. 
Occurs in Amurland, Japan, and Western China. 
EvupirHecta coronata, Hb. 
Chloroclystis coronata, Meyr. 
Mr. Butler has described this species from Japan as EH. 
lucinda. The specimens do not differ from Kuropean examples. 
[Eupithecia rectangulata, Linn. — Mr. Leech is of opinion 
that Lobophora julia, But]. = Chloroclystis palpata, Hampson, may 
probably be an Eastern Asian representative of this species. | 
LopopHorRa HALTERATA, Hufn. = hexapterata, Schiff. 
Occurs in Amurland and Yesso. ‘Typical. 


LoropHora (TRICHOPTERYX) VIRETATA, Hb. 
Mr. Leech has one female specimen from Ta-chien-lu, 
Western China; taken in May. 
AsTHENA (HypReELIA) syiuvata, Hb. 
Eucheca sylvata, Meyr. 
Occurs in Amurland and Japan. ‘Typical. 


AstHENA (HyDRELIA) BLOMERI, Curtis = pulchraria, Eversm. 
Eucheca blomeri, Meyr. 

Recorded from Amurland and Japan. 

Mr. Leech refers to one specimen, from Pryer’s collection, in 
which “the only character that shows up at all prominently is 
the short brownish fascia.”’ 

AsTHENA (HypreELtIA) LuTEATA, Schiff. 

Eucheeca luteata, Meyr. 

There were two specimens in Pryer’s Japanese collection, and 
these Mr. Leech states are paler than his Kuropean examples. 

The species also occurs in Amurland and the Isle of Askold. 

. ASTHENA CANDIDATA, Schiff. 


Occurs in Amurland, Japan, Yesso, Corea, Central and 
North-east China. Typical. 
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HKupisterta (Hyprenia) opirrerata, Hufn. = hepararia, Hb. 
Hucheca obliterata, Meyr. 
Recorded only from Japan. Typical. 


VENUSIA CAMBRICA, Curtis. 

Occurs in Japan. Typical. 

Minoa murinata, Scop. = euphorbiata, Fb. 
Asthena murinata, Meyr. 


Mr. Leech has one male specimen from Japan. This is 
referable to var. cyparissaria, Mann. 


Subfamily AcmwaLunm. 
ACIDALIA ORNATA, Scop. 
Craspedia ornata, Meyy. 
This species is found in Amurland and Japan. Mr. Leech 
remarks that ‘‘ the blotches on outer area of the wings are less 
distinct in Japanese than in European specimens.” 


ACIDALIA STRIGILARIA, Hb. 
Leptomeris strigilaria, Meyr. 
Common in Japan ; also occurs in Amurland, Kiushiu, Corea, 
Central, Western, and Northern China. 


ACIDALIA FuMATA, Steph. 
Leptomeris fumata, Meyr. 

Occurs in Amurland, and Mr. Leech states that there was a 
specimen in Pryer’s Japanese collection which he considered 
referable to this species. 

AcCIDALIA REMUTARIA, Hb. 

Leptomeris remutaria, Meyr. 
Recorded from Amurland and Japan. 
ACIDALIA STRIGARIA, Hb. 

Leptomeris strigaria, Meyr. 

Occurs in Amurland, Japan, and Corea. 

AcipaLia BIseTATA, Hufn. 

Lois bisetata, Meyr. 

Has been found in Kast Siberia, Amurland, Japan, Kiushiu, 
Corea, Central, Western, and North-eastern China. 

TIMANDRA AMATARIA, Linn. 

Calothysanis amataria, Meyr. 

‘** Very variable and generally distributed throughout Japan.” 

It also occurs in Central and Western China. 


Subfamily Gromerrine. 
PSEUDOTERPNA PRUINATA, Hufn.=cytisaria, Esp. 


Alphéraky describes as var. simplex a large greenish white 
form without markings from Western China. | 
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HEMITHEA STRIGATA, Mull. 
Nemoria strigata, Meyr. 
Occurs in Amurland, Japan, Yesso, Kiushiu, Corea. 
GEOMETRA PAPILIONARIA, Linn. 
Occurs in Hast Siberia, Amurland, Japan, and Yesso. Typical. 


NeEMoRIA virtpata, Linn. 

Has been recorded from Amurland and Corea, and Mr. Leech 
refers specimens received from Central and Western China to 
this species. 

Topis (THALERA) LACTEARIA, Linn. 

Euchloris lactearia, Meyr. 
Occurs in Amurland, Corea, Yesso, and North-eastern China. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE LEPIDOPTERA OF IRELAND. 
By W. F. pe Vismes Kane, M.A., M.R.LA., F.E.S. 


(Continued from vol. xxx. 312.) 


HypsipeTes trirascrata, Bork. — Although the alder is so 
common a tree in all parts of Ireland, this species, so far as my 
experience goes, appears to be somewhat localized. It presents 
the usual wide range of variation, sometimes with a dark green 
ground colour (W.); but I have not met with the almost uni- 
colorous brown form. <A very remarkable variation I have from 
Drumreaske and near Favour Royal, Tyrone, has a whitish 
ground colour with very little dusting of dark scales, traversed by 
two slight scalloped lines across the central and basal areas. 
The fringes are dusky, and on the costa one or two dark marks, 
indicating other suppressed transverse bars. Judging from the 
rather small Irish series I possess, the irish insect seems to tend 
toward pale rather than dark forms. Localities: The Rev. J. 
Greene found pup under moss on alder-trees at Rathfarnham, 
Co. Dublin (B.); Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow, abundant; Howth 
(G. V. H.); Favour Royal, Co. Tyrone; Drumreaske, Co. 
Monaghan; Enniskillen (4.) and Tempo Manor (Langham) ; 
Cromlyn, Co. Westmeath (Mrs. B.); Sligo (Russ.); Derry, 
abundant (C.); Colin Glen, &c., near Belfast, very numerous 
(W.); Castle Bellingham, Co. Louth (Thornhill). 


Hypsiretes sorpipata, /’b.— One of our most abundant 
moths, and as variable here as elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 
Only one of the ab. fusco-wndata has come under my notice, from 
Farnham, Cavan. ‘The var. infuscata, Stgr., has not yet been 
recorded from Ireland. At Altadiawan, Tyrone, I took a number 
of the larve, nearly full-fed, from bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), 
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and reared them on that food; but the imagines were in no way 
remarkable, except for their somewhat inferior size, a result 
which might have occurred through irregularity in feeding. 


MELANTHIA BICOLORATA, Hufn.—Generally distributed and in 
many places very numerous, as at Ardtully, near Kenmare, 
Tempo Manor, near Enniskillen (Langham), and at Enniscoe, 
Crossmolina, Co. Mayo. The chief variation is shown in the 
median band, which is often not developed except in a large 
costal blotch. This sometimes is connected with a small one on 
the inner margin by a dot or two; and rarely specimens occur 
with the band complete from margin to margin. The var. 
plumbata has not yet been observed. ‘‘ Dublin and Wicklow, 
not uncommon” (B.); Glenarm, common (W.), and Antrim ; 
L. Neagh and Armagh (J.); Derry (C and W. H. H.); Caryra- 
blagh (G. V. H.), Cloghan and Stranorlar, Co. Donegal ; Favour 
Royal, Tyrone; Enniskillen (A.); Castle Bellingham, Co. Louth 
(Thornhill) ; Cromlyn (Mrs. B.) and Killynon (Miss R.) Co. 
Westmeath; Greystones, Co. Wicklow; Clonbrock, Co. Galway, 
common (R. H. D.); Mallow, Co. Cork (Stawell). 


MELANTHIA OCELLATA, L.—Widely spread and not rare. No 
important varieties have been observed. The apical area and 
the white extra-basal band vary in the amount of marking, and 
there is often a warm ochreous tinge on the outer marginal 
white band. It is unnecessary to give localities, as it occurs in 
most districts, though not often very numerous. 


MELANTHIA ALBICILLATA, L. — This handsome insect is far 
more local than the preceding, and though generally somewhat 
scarce, is in some woodlands fairly numerous. Its distribution 
is very extensive. It varies greatly in expanse, from about one 
inch to one and three-eighths, but no variation of any importance 
occurs, though the shading along the outer margin differs in 
degrees of strength. ‘‘ Wicklow, Kerry, and Galway” (B.). In 
the latter county it is found at Kilecornan, Ardrahan (Miss N.) 
and Kylemore (Hon. EH. L.); Donard demesne, &c., Co. Down 
(W.); Derry (W. E. H.); Stranorlar, Co. Donegal; Markree 
Castle, shores of L. Arrow, and near Sligo (Russ); Cromlyn 
(Mrs. B.) and Killynon (Miss R.), Co. Westmeath: Drumreaske, 
Monaghan; Favour Royal, Co. Tyrone; Armagh (J.) ; Hnnis- 
corthy, Co. Wexford ; near Kenmare and Crookhaven, Co. Kerry ; 
Cappagh, Co. Waterford; Mallow, Co. Cork (Stawell). 


Meuanippe Hastata, L.—Local, but often fairly plentiful in 
its haunts. Somewhat variable; the median black band and 
that along the outer margin being sometimes much broken up 
and attenuated. The general Irish form has the white median 
band of both wings broad, rarely bearing a series of spots, but 
usually devoid of them or with only a few traces, and sharply 
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defined by the black bands. Occasional aberrations occur with 
the type, however, in which the basal halves of the wings are 
white, ornamented by black spots and irregular streaks in 
place of the usual black band; and the black marking on the 
outer margin much diminished. The small Scottish forms from 
Sutherland, Isle of Lewes, &c., and also from Yorkshire, in 
which the white bands are reduced in size and bear a well- 
marked series of spots (as represented in the second illustration 
in Newman’s ‘British Moths’), has not yet been noticed in 
Ireland. Our small examples tend, like the rest, to an increase 
of the white pattern. This northern variety appears to be the 
var. subhastata, Nolek., of Sven Lampa’s Cat. Scand. Lep. A 
variety even more obscured by black than the above was sent me 
from Scandinavia, in which the basal halves of the wings are 
black with interrupted white lines, and the white median band as 
narrow as that of the smaller species, M. tristata, and heavily 
spotted. In fact, with a larger expanse, its character approxi- 
mates closely to the latter species, and appears to be a transi- 
tional form, and may be referable to var. gothicata, Gn. Thus 
it would appear that a well-marked gradation of characters is 
developed under the influence of northern climates ; so that this 
species seems worthy of more attention than it has yet received 
from students of melanic phenomena. Irish specimens, how- 
ever, bear a distinctly southern impress. Killarney (Toomies 
and Cromaglaun), Kenmare, Sneem, and elsewhere in Kerry, 
fairly plentiful; Ballyvourney and Macroom, Co. Cork; Kyle- 
more (Hon. HE. L.), Ballynahinch, Merlin Park, Clonbrock, 
Ardrahan, &c., Co. Galway; Sligo (W.); common near Tempo 
Manor, Enniskillen (Langham); Altadiawan, Tyrone; Kilderry 
(C.) and Bunerana (Milne), near Derry; and I have met with it 
in great numbers at Pontoon, on the shore of L. Conn, Mayo. 

MELANIPPE TRIsTATA, L.—A very local species, though nume- 
rous in its haunts. Irish specimens have the black bands of the 
basal half of the wings pale, and generally much broken up 
with white; and the white transverse band broad. A Scandi- 
navian specimen in my cabinet has the basal half of the wing 
deep black, traversed by two white strizw, and the outer marginal 
black band very broad and dark, with a few white spots. I have 
a few similar English examples. A curious aberration from 
Powerscourt, Wicklow, has all the white ground suffused with 
rusty yellow, and the black markings very pale and broken up. 
Tinahely (Bw.), Kippure and Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow; Claring 
Bridge (B.), Kylemore (Hon. H. L.), and Ardrahan, Co. Galway ; 
Enniskillen (A.); mountain above Tollymore Park, Knockagh, 
near Carrickfergus (W.) ; Cappagh, Co. Waterford. 


MELANIPPE UNANGULATA, Haw.—Very local and uncommon. 
Belfast (Bw.); Enniskillen, one (Col. Partridge); Cappagh, Co. 
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Waterford; Clonbrock, a few (R. HE. D.); Ardtully and moun- 
tains above Kenmare, Co. Kerry. 


ME.ANIPPE RivaTa, Hb.—Very rare and local. I have never 
taken it. ‘Cork, Mr. Clear” (B.); Clonbullogue, King’s Co. 
(H. S.); Galway, a few (A.). 


MELANIPPE soctatTa, Bork.—One of our most numerous Geo- 
meters, unstable in its character, especially in the width of the 
white submarginal band, and the outline and colour of the dark 


median band. 
(To be continued.) 


A LIST OF THE HYMENOPTERA-ACULEATA OF THE 
IPSWICH DISTRICT. 


By Craupe Mortey, F.E.S., &e. 


Tue collection of the Aculeates was never a very strong point 
with me until my friend Rey. EK. N. Bloomfield, M.A., F.K.S., 
proposed drawing up a list of those species which occurred in 
the county of Suffolk, and I then did what I could to assist him 
in so congenial a study, in view of the shortly expected publica- 
tion of which I can say but little here without poaching upon his 
preserves. The cradle of Anthophilology was rocked in this 
District by Rev. William Kirby, M.A., F.B.S., &c., rector of 
Barham, just a hundred years ago, and, in setting forth my own 
experience side by side with his, I think the contrast will but 
show that, when Entomology as a whole was hardly shortcoated, 
this pioneer was already a ‘“‘ man among men.” This being so, 
it is hardly wonderful that within a radius of five miles of Ipswich 
town more species should be enumerated, thanks to him, than 
have been recorded in some cases from a whole county. One or 
two of these, however, have not been observed within seven 
miles, and a couple of the Megachile occur no nearer than 
Felixstowe, which is ten as the crow flies. These, however, are 
the only exceptions. ‘That there are species, especially among 
the Fossores, at this moment disporting themselves upon the 
blackberry blossoms and luscious Umbelliferze, carrying spiders 
and caterpillars to their nests in sand-banks, posts, and dead 
twigs, that have not their names enrolled in this list, there can 
be no doubt; but, since it is an obvious impossibility to include 
the whole, and the list is now (I think) as long as others of the 
same scope, it would appear that this classic corner of East 
Anglia is to be anything but despised as a hunting-ground for 
these the most intelligent insects ; and we trust that the follow- 
ing list may induce some of our lepidopterists also to embrace 
this exceedingly interesting branch, and those who have never 
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handled the subtle net to go out into the highways and hedges 
and ‘‘look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


Excluding races and varieties, the list comprises the following 


species :—Heterogyna, 10; Fossores, 538; Diploptera, 10; Antho- 
phila, 1383. Total, 206. 


a 


HETEROGYNA. 
Formica, Linn. 
rufa, Linn.—There has been a strong nest in the BentleyWoods 
for the last six years, and at one time there were two, in 
which many myrmecophilous Coleoptera occur. 


2. fusca, Linn.—Generally common on sandy banks. 


Lastus, Fab. 


3. fuliginosus, Latr.— Barham, abundant (Rothney); common, often 


4, 


Sp OX 


10. 


11. 


12. 


hibernating beneath oak bark. 
niger, Linn.—The common garden ant ; abundant. 
5 race alienus, Forst.—Common on the sandhills at 
Felixstowe in June. 


. umbratus, Nyl.—Not uncommon; Barren and Foxhall Heaths. 
. flavus, De Geer.—Nests commonly in old pastures. 


Leproruorax, Mayr. 


. tuberum, Fab., race nylanderi, Foerst.— Somewhat local, but very 


common in the winter beneath the bark of aspen, maple, &c. ; 
Wherstead, Bentley, Blakenham, &c.; by the Gipping at 
Claydon, &e. 

Srenamma, West. 


. westwoodi, West. —,One specimen in moss from Bentley Woods, 


ou x OT. 
Myrmica, Latr. 


. rubra, Linn., race ruginodis, Nyl—Not uncommon. 


Le », lavinodis, Nyl—Common. 
; 5, scabrinodis, Nyl—Common. 
a ,, lobicornis, Nyl. — Rare; one hermaphrodite in 
sandpit at Foxhall, August, 1896. 
Monomorium 
pharaonis, Linn.— An imported species; only too common in a 
baker’s shop in Ipswich; also swept from hedges at Wher- 
stead. 
Fossorgs. 
Motitza, Lyn. 
rufipes, Ltr.—Rare; a couple of females at Bentley Woods in 
August, 1897. 
Myrmosa, Latr. 
melanocephala, Fab.—Singly; always in sandy places; Bentley 
Woods, male and female; Bixley and Foxhall, females. 
Tiputa, Fab. 


13. femorata, Fab.—Ipswich and Barham (Rothney). 


14. 


Acenia, Schiddte. 


hircana, Fab.--Rare ; one swept near Clopton Church, J uly, 1897. 
Sauius, Fab. 


15. fuscus, Linn,—Not uncommon in the spring. 


16, 
dia 


exaltatus, F'ab.—Sparingly since 1898. 
pusillus, Schiddte.—Rare ; in the spring in Bentley Woods. 
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18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
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parvulus, Dhlb.—One female in a sandpit at Bentley Woods, August, 
1896. 
Pompiuus, Fab. 
plumbeus, Fab.—Not uncommon at Bixley in August. 
chalybeatus, Schiddte.—Rare ; Foxhall, and at Felixstowe, flying 
on the sands. 
gibbus, Fab.—Belstead, Foxhall, Ipswich, and Bentley Woods, singly. 
unguicularis, Thoms,—Uncommon; Wherstead and Foxhall in 1896. 
pectinipes, V. d. Lind.—The commonest of the genus,and widely 
distributed. 
Trypoxyion, Latr. 


24. figuius, Linn.—Not very common. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
b4. 


35. 
36. 


o7. 
33. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44, 


45. 


46. 


clavicerum, Lep.—Abundant; the genus is always taken flying to 
their nests in posts. 
attenuatum, Sm.—Uncommon ; Dodnash Wood and Clopton. 
Tacuytres, Panz. 
pectinipes, Linn.—Rare; one on Umbellifere, Ipswich, 1896. 
Ammopuita, Kirb. 
sabulosa, Linn.—Sparingly since 1893. 
hirsuta, Scop.—Martlesham Heath (Kirby). 
lutaria, Fab.—Martlesham Heath, two females (Kirby). 
Stiemus, Jur. 
Solskyi, Moraw.—Rare; one at Great Bealings, flying to nest in post. 
Diopontvus, Curt. 
tristis, V. d. Lind.—Common ; flying to nests in sandbanks; Gran- 
disburgh, Bentley Woods, &c. 
Passatacus, Shuck. 
cornigera, Shuck.—Common. 
insignis, V. d. Lind.—Common in woods about Bentley. 
gracilis, Curt.—Rare; at flowers on the banks of the Gipping. 
monilicornis, Dbm.—Both sexes flying to nests in palings ; Ipswich, 
June 22nd, 1896. 
PrEmpuHReDON, Latr. 
lugubris, Fab.—Rare; Bentley Woods. 
shuckardi, Moraw.—Not common on the banks of the Gipping and 
at Foxhall. 
Mimesa, Shuck. 
bicolor, Jur.—One only; on umbels at Bentley Woods, in 1894. 
Gorytes, Latr. 
tumidus, Panz.—Local; Bramford, Foxhall, and Bentley Woods. 
mystaceus, Linn.—Uncommon; Bentley Woods and Blakenham. 
Nysson, Latr. 
spinosus, Fab.—Taken by Mr. Baylis and myself at Bentley Woods 
in 1894, but not seen in the District since. 
dimidiatus, Jur.—HRare; Bentley Woods and Foxhall, singly. 
Meuunus, Fab. 
arvensis, Linn.—Common. 
Cerceris, Fab. 
labiata, Fab.—Singly at Baylham, Bentley Woods, Bramford, and 
Little Blakenham, on Spirea ulmaria and Achillea millefolium. 
Crasro, Fab. 
capitosus, Shuck.—Ipswich ; bred from bramble stems (fothney). 


47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
58. 


54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
Tie 
hata 


73. 
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leucostoma, Linn.—Rarely ; at Bentley Woods and Great Blakenham. 
podagricus, V. d. Lind.—Flying, like the rest of the genus, to posts 
in which they nest, at Ipswich and Great Bealings. 
palmipes, Linn.—Not uncommon ; Ipswich, Foxhall, Clopton, and 
Great Bealings. 
varius, Lep.—Rare; a single specimen in Bentley Woods. 
wesmaeli, V. d. Lind.—Rarely ; on umbels at Ipswich. 
elongatulus, V. d. Lind.—By no means common ; Foxhall, &c. 
4-maculatus, Fab.—Common ; about here it burrows in sandpits, 
and not in rotten wood (Saunders’s ‘Hymenoptera,’ p, 137). 
cribrarius, Linn.—Common. 
peltarius, Schreb.— Common. 
vagus, Linn.—Very rare; one at a sandbank, Dodnash Wood. 
cephalotes, Panz.—Not very common ; Ipswich and Grundisburgh. 
chrsyostoma, Lep.—Somewhat common. 
lituratus, Panz.—One specimen on umbels near Ipswich in 1894. 
albilabris, Fab.—Occasionally on flowers at Ipswich. 
Entomacnatuus, Dhlb. 
brevis, V. d. Lind.—Common. 
Oxyseuus, Latr. 
uniglumis, Linn.—Common. 


DreLopTERA. 
Vespa, Linn. 
crabro, Linn.—Not too common; a strong nest in a garden in the 
Westerfield Road, Ipswich, in 1894. 
vulgaris, Linn.—Common, and harbouring many species of in- 
quiline Coleoptera in its nests, e. g. Metecus paradoxus, Haplo- 
derus calatus, Rhizophagus ferrugineus, Cryptophagus pubescens, &¢. 
germanica, Fab.—Common. 
rufa, Linn.—Not common ; Bentley Woods and Hadleigh. 
sylvestris, Scop.—Somewhat common. 
Opynerus, Latr. 
callosus, Thoms.—Somewhat common. 
parietum, Linn.—Rare ; one in my study, June 30th, 1897. 
trifasciatus, Oliv.—Rare ; one near Ipswich in June, 1896. 
gracilis, Brullé.—Rare ; a female on Spirea ulmaria at Baylham. 
sinuatus, Fab.—The commonest of the genus, curiously enough ; 
an old gate-post in Bentley Woods generally harbours a large 
colony. 
ANTHOPHILA. 
Coutuetes, Latr. 
succincta, Linn.—Rare; Foxhall Crag Pits. 


74. fodiens, Kirb.—‘‘ Barhamie, in floribus Jacobee” (Kirby); Rush- 


75. 
76. 


77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


mere (Harwood); common on ragwort at Foxhall. 
picistigma, Thoms.—Rare ; a female at Bentley Woods in 1897. 
daviesana, Sm. — Abundant at nests in a sandbank, Bentley 
Woods, &e. 
Prosopis, Fab. 
dilatata, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby). 
communis, Nyl.—Barham (Kirby); common. 
signata, Panz.—Barham (Kirby). 
confuse, Nyl.—One on Rubus flowers in Bentley Woods. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 
110. 
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. brevicornis, Nyl.—One on Umbelliferee in Bentley Woods, 1896. 


Spuecopes, Latr. 


. gibbus, Linn.—Barham (Kirby); not common; Bramford and 


Great Bealings in 1897. 


. subquadratus, Sm.—Not uncommon; Great Bealings, Bentley 


Woods, &e. 


. pilifrons, Thoms.—Somewhat common on Achillea millefolium. 

. similis, Wesm.—Common. 

. puncticeps, Thoms.—Uncommon ; Foxhall and Bentley Woods. 

. dimidiatus, v. Hag.—The commonest of the genus, and ubiquitous 


on flowers in August. 


. afinis, v. Hag.—Not uncommon. 


Hauicrus, Latr. 


. rubicundus, Chr.—Barham (Jvirby); common on flowers. 
. zanthopus, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby). 

. leucozonius, Schr.—Barham (Kirby) ; common on flowers. 
. quadrinotatus, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby); common. 

. levigatus, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby). 


sexnotatus, Kirb.—Frequent in flowers at Barham in the autumn 
(Kirby). 


. cylindricus, Fab.—Barham; frequent (Kirby); very common. 
. albipes, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby) ; rather common. 
. subfasciatus, Nyl.—Probably rare ; two specimens on flowers in the 


Bramford marshes in August, 1897. 


. villosulus, Kirb.—Barham, very rare (Kirby); uncommon, Little 


Blakenham. 


. levis, Kirb. — ‘‘Barhamie semel capta, iterum in Nacton, 


Suffolcie ’’ (Kirby); the only British records — abeut a 
hundred years old ! 

minutus, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby); uncommon, Clopton, Bram- 
ford, and on the banks of the Orwell. 

nitidusculus, Kirk.—Barham (Kirby) abundant, the commonest 
species of the genus in this district. 

punctatissimus, Schk.— Very rare; one female on flowers at 
Foxhall, May, 1897. 

minutissimus, Kirb.—Frequent on flowers and roadside banks at 
Barham (Awrby) ; not very common. 

tumulorum, L.—Barham (Airby); common of flowers of Achillea 
millefolium in August. 

smeathmanellus, Kirb.—Many nests in a low wall surmounted by 
an iron railing in the Burrell Road, Ipswich; it also occurs 
at Bramford and Burgh. 

morio, Fab.—Barham (Kirby); not very common ; Bentley, and 
on the banks of the Orwell. 

leucopus, Kirb.—Abundant on flowers in July and August. 

AnpDRENA, Hab. 

cetii, Schr.—‘* Barhamize ; Coddenhamiz, prope Needham Market 
in Suffolcia, bis capta’”’ (Iirby). 

cingulata, Fab.—‘ Barhamixe, femina in floribus Ranunculosi 
bulbosi”’ (Kirby); very rare, one on umbels in 1894. 

albicans, Kirb.—-Barham (Kirby) ; common. 
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111. pilipes, Fab.—Barham (Mirby). 

112. atriceps, Kirb.—‘‘ Barhamiz, in floribus Taraxaci” (Kirby); not 
uncommon on flowers in April. 

113. bimaculata, Kirb.—Twice taken at Barham (Iirby) ; common. 

114. florea, Fab.—One female at bramble-flowers in Bentley Woods on 
Aug. 3rd, 1896. 

115. rose, Panz.—Uneommon; Bentley Woods and Foxhall. 

var, trimmerana, Kirb.—Very common. 

116. thoracica, Fab.—Barham (Kirby). 

117. nitida, Fourc.—Frequent at Barham (Kirby); Hast Bergholt 
(Harwood). 

118. fulva, Schr.—Barham (Kirby); common ; Shrubland Park, &c. 

119. clarkella, Kirb.—Rare; Ipswich; only taken in 1894. 

120. nigroanea, Kirb.— Barham (Mirby); somewhat common, appears 
in April. 

121. gwynana, Kirb. (1st brood).—Barham (Hirby) ; abundant in April 
at flowers of Leontodon, &. Kirby’s dedication is interest- 
ing :—‘‘ Memoriw botanici periti, tum et nature, scrutatoris 
indefessi, mihi et omnibus Historie Naturalis cultoribus 
semper amicissimum se prebentis, Nicolai Gwyn, M.D. 
Gippovicensis, hoe insectum dicatum volo.” 

bicolor, Fab. (2nd brood).—Much rarer than the first brood ; Fox- 
hall, &e. 

122. angustior, Kirb.—‘‘ Mas Barhamie lectus” (Kirby). 

123. precox, Scop.—‘ Barhamia, in salicum amentis masculis frequens 
anno 1799’ (Kirby). 

124. varians, Rossi. —‘‘ Capta semel in floribus P. Mali in horto 
quodam Gippovicensi”’ (Kirby). 

125. helvola, Linn.—Barham (Kirby). 

126. nigriceps, Kirb.—Barham in 1800 (Kirby); not uncommon at 
Bentley Woods. 

127. denticulata, Kirb.—Rarely in flowers at Barham (Kirby). 

128. fuscipes, Kirb.—Barham ; very rare (Airby) ; still very rare, one 
specimen at Ipswich in 18938. 

129. tridentata, Kirb.—Melton and Barham; very rare (Kirby). 

130. fulvicrus, Kirb.—Infrequent at Barham (Kirby). 

181. albicrus, Kirb.— Barham (Kirby); uncommon, Foxhall and Inswich. 

182. chrysosceles, Kirb.—Barham ; rare (Kirby); uncommon, Ipswich 
and Blakenham. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hewiorais armicERA.—This species is a true cosmopolitan. It 
occurs in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. It was first 
introduced as British by Mr. Edleston, who in the ‘The Zoologist’ for 
1843 (p. 260) recorded a specimen taken at Salford, by Mr. John 
Thomas, in September, 1840. This capture is referred to in the list 
of ‘‘ New British Species since 1835,” published in the ‘ Kntomologist’s 
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Annual’ for 1855 (p. 88), where also are mentioned a specimen taken 
at Mickleham, and others ‘ taken in various localities.’’ In 1856 one 
was obtained at Exeter, and one in the Isle of Wight. The summer 
of 1859 was a hot one, as were the two previous summers, and many 
records of the occurrence of H. armigera were enumerated in the 
‘ Annual’ for 1860; the localities being Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Edmonton, Isle of Wight, Ramsgate, Torquay, Weston-super-mare, 
Worthing, and other places. Between the year last mentioned and 
1871 one specimen or more seem to have been captured each year, and 
chiefly on the south and south-west coasts, but one example was 
reported from Scarborough in 1866, and one from Wakefield in 1871. 
Turning now to the ‘ Entomologist’ I do not find any further records 
until 1876, when a specimen occurred at Bristol, and in the following 
year three captures were announced—one at Hartlepool, one in 
Gloucestershire, and one on the Kentish coast. In 1881 there is 
another Gloucestershire record; in 1890 the occurrence of a specimen 
at Chatham is reported; in 1895 one example is notified from Tun- 
bridge Wells; and, finally, we have the capture mentioned by 
Mr. Druitt in the present number. Mr. J. Jenner Weir, in 1869, bred 
two specimens from larvee found feeding on tomatoes, and mentioned, 
when exhibiting them before the Entomological Society of London, 
that an importation of tomatoes from Spain and Portugal had been 
greatly damaged by a number of green larve, with black lines and 
spots, which fed in the fruit. 

Twenty-three years later Mr. Arkle (Entom. xxv. 287) again 
refers to the importation of H. armigera in the larval state in consign- 
ments of tomatoes from Valencia arriving at Liverpool in the months 
of June and July. The moths in this case appeared on July 27th 
(two) and Aug. 15th (one). The same writer (Hntom. xxvii. 138) 
records two imagines, bred July 9th, from larve obtained from 
Valencia tomatoes in June, 1893; in 1896 he received about twenty 
full-grown larvee in June, and one on Sept. 24th, the latter imported 
from Lisbon, but the others from Spain. Probably the majority of 
the specimens of the species captured in this country arrive here in 
the larval state, but it is quite possible that occasionally the insect 
may pass through the whole of its metamorphoses on British soil. 
Mr. Golding Bird states (Hntom. ix, 261) that in the autumn of 
1876 he found some larvee on the flower-heads of scarlet geranium in 
the Isle of Wight. 'They were very numerous, and varied greatly in 
colour, but as he did not know to what species they belonged, and 
thinking that they would produce some common moth, he only 
secured about half a dozen. These were injured in the journey to 
London, and he reared but one imago on August 1st. 

In the United States, where it 1s known as ‘‘ Cotton-boll worm,”’ 
«‘Corn-ear worm,” and ‘“ 'Tomato-fruit worm,” H. armigera has the repu- 
tation of being destructive to the cotton crop, the estimated damage 
ranging in the different States from two to something like fifteen per cent. 
Probably, however, it is more injurious to corn, as there are five genera- 
tions in the year, and the first three of these occur in cornfields more 
especially. Besides corn, cotton, and tomato, the larva affects beans, 
tobacco, pumpkins, melons, garden flowering plants, and also various 
wild plants. The species has been the object of special investigation by 
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entomologists appointed for the purpose, and several bulletins dealing 
with the matter have been issued by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Division of Entomology.—Ricuarp Soutu. 


EPIONE PARALLELARIA IN ScotLanp.—In a collection of Lepidoptera 
made by Mr. W. Salvage in Sutherlandshire, in 1892, was a fairly 
long series of F'pione parallelaria (vespertaria); referring to which he 
says, to use his own words, ‘‘I not only captured vespertaria, but bred 
it from larve found on aspen and sallow at Invershin, Sutherland- 
shire; I also took the moth in North Ross. The species is pretty well 
distributed in Sutherlandshire, and occurs from sea-level to about a 
thousand feet on the mountains. Aspen is, I believe, a new food- 
plant.’’ The specimens appear to be somewhat brighter in coloration 
than the York examples; this apparent difference may, however, 
result rather from the particular individuals compared, than from any 
general tendency to local variation. These records, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the recent captures reported from Roxburghshire, suggest 
the probability of a distribution over a very considerable portion 
of Scotland.—Rosertr Apxin; Lewisham, Dec. 11th, 1897. 


VENILIA MACULARIA IN ScorLanp.—In the same collection there was 
also'a long series of Venilia macularia, sufficiently long indeed to 
suggest that the species had been met with in some abundance. In 
several of the individuals comprised in it, the black blotches are larger 
than is usual in the South English examples.—Roserr ApDKIN. 


Concernine Varieties oF HpinepHece rantra, L.—Hofmann in his 
book, ‘ Gross-schmetterlinge Europas,’ makes no mention of under- 
side variation in FH. ianira, although he describes corresponding 
varieties of H. hyperanthes. The recognized named forms of tanira 
given in Staudinger’s list No. 40 are var. hispulla, var. fortunata, var. 
telmessia, and var. kurdistana. In considering specimens of ianira from 
the same neighbourhood, it is found that they differ from one another 
in the number and position of the spots on the under side of the hind 
wings, some males having two, three, four, five, and even six spots, 
while occasionally one finds an individual with these spots entirely 
absent. The following table shows the proportion of each form in sixty- 
four male specimens taken near Sofia during June and July, 1896 :— 


Number of spots on the | a 
. under side of hind wings } 0 1 = . 4 6 
Number of specimens ... 1 0 36 19 6 1 1 


Thus it is seen that more than half of these male ianira from Sofia 
have only two spots on the hind wings; one-third possess three spots, 
and one-tenth four; the other forms are rare, while. none have yet 
been taken with one spot only. The example without the white dots 
on the hind wing had the ocellus of the fore wing reduced to a mere 
point. In the case of the female the number of spots appears to range 
from one to three, while a much larger proportion, viz. fifteen out of 
twenty-six, have no white ocelli in the hind wings. The colouring of 
the ninety specimens examined exhibited every gradation, from typical 
E. ianira to var. hispulla—Pror. P. Bacumersew in ‘ Societas Ento- 
mologica,’ xii. 8.—(W. M.) 
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A GynanpromorrHous Puarisamia cecroprA. — Mr. Carl Frings 
(‘ Societas Kntomologica,’ xii. 1) records the capture of a gynandrous 
specimen of P. cecropia in the spring of 1896. The insect is completely 
divided by a line passing down the centre of the body into male and 
female, but it is interesting to note that the genitalia are typically 
male.—( W. M.) 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


PLusia Monera.—Mr. Charles E. Morris, of Vernon Lodge, Preston, 
near Brighton, informs me, in a letter dated the 12th inst., that he and 
Mr. Tucker captured eleven specimens of Plusia moneta on Delphinium in 
their garden at Preston in July last. He adds that they also found two 
pupe of the species.—H. Goss; The Avenue, Surbiton Hill, December 
16th, 1897. 


NocruA DAHLIT AND TRIPHHNA ORBONA — SUBSEQUA IN Souru 
OXFORDsHIRE.—Though belated, it may be interesting to record the 
capture of Noctua dahlii on August 1st, 1896; and one specimen of 
Triphena orbona = subsequa on July 380th, and another by Mr. Hamm on 
August 2nd, 1896. These species have not hitherto, I believe, been re- 
corded from the Reading district.—J. CLarke ; Reading, Dec. 13th, 1897. 


HELIoTHIS ARMIGERA IN 1897.—On 21st October last I captured a 
specimen of this moth at ivy bloom in this neighbourhood.—A. Drutrr; 
Christchurch. 


Notes From Nortu Watss, 1897.—In January Phigalia pedaria and 
Hybernia rupicaprarta were abundant at light. A month later H. margin- 
aria occurred freely; but Anisopteryx escularia and H. leucophearia were 
each represented by @ single specimen. ‘The latter seems to be scarce 
in our neighbourhood. In March Teniocampa stabilis, T. incerta, T’. gothica, 
aud T’. pulverulenta were common at sallows; while 7’. munda occurred in 
abundaut variety. I noticed that it was the first of its genus to appear 
commonly. Of Xylocampa areola I boxed a good series off palings. 
Butterflies were later here than in 1896. The first specimens I saw of 
K'uchloé cardamines (May 9th) were very small males, averaging about 

3 in. in expanse. ‘The ova and larve of this insect were to be found very 
freely during June and July on Cardamine pratensis and Alliaria officinalis. 
Two specimens of Gonepteryx rhamni were seen on June 5th; the first | 
have noticed in this district. Argynnis euphrosyne is one of our commonest 
butterflies ; it is found nearly everywhere in the valleys or low wooded 
hills of the county. For Melitea artemis I have discovered two localities, 
where it occurs very sparingly, and of the ordinary type. The common 
Pierids were much scarcer than usual. Argynnis aglaia is another 
generally distributed butterfly here, but I have not found it abundant at 
any time. Satyrus egeria I have never seen here; S. mege@ra is very scarce. 
Of the blues 1 have taken only Lycena icarus (common) and L. argiolus, 
which I have found in several directions. Vanessa c-album I saw but once, 
May 9th; V. zo was considerably in evidence during May and June. 

Turning to the Heterocera again, in May I got a pair of Smerinthus 
ocellatus in my garden. Later in the month I took seven specimens of 
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Macroglossa fuciformis (the narrow-bordered bee-hawk) over flowers of 
Orobus tuberosus, and saw others. Numeria pulveraria occurred frequently ; 
but other Geometers, abundant last year, were very scarce this: among these 
were Odontopera bidentata and Anaitis plagiata. In June Grammesia 
trigrammica was very abundant at light, along with Hadena dentina and 
Leucania comma; and a few Cilix spinula. I took three Agretis cinerea 
again at light, all males and all rather worn; they occurred on May 81st 
and June 4th. 

On Whit-Monday we found Ematurga atomaria and Melanippe tristata 
‘swarming on the Clog, a hill some five miles off. From the middle to the 
end of June moths swarmed at sugar. On June 30th I counted over two 
hundred Noctuz on one patch about three feet long by eighteen inches 
broad. G. trigrammica and Agrotis eaclamationis were very abundant 
dnring the first part of that period. Of the latter I took one fine variety 
similar to the lower figure in Newman’s ‘ British Moths.’ As the month 
advanced Agrotis segetum, Xylophasia monoglypha, X. lithoaylea, and 
Triphena pronuba grew commoner. Among other moths that occurred 
less freely were Miana strigilis (in great variety), Rusina tenebrosa, 
Acronycta psi, A. rumicis, Chariclea umbra (one only), Aplecta nebulosa, 
Noctua festiva, N. triangulum, N. augur, Mamestra anceps, aad Apamea 
basilinea. On June 29th I missed a fine specimen of Cymatophora octo- 
gesima at sugar. On June 20th I found a number of larve of Liparis 
(Porthesia) chrysorrhea, which produced a fine series of ‘ brown-tails ” 
in July. 

Two days in mid-June we spent at Dinas Mawddwy. Bupalus piniaria 
swarmed in the pine woods there, along with Macaria liturata, Larentia 
pectinitaria, and Thera obeliscata. At rhododendron bloom we took a series 
of M. stellatarum ; while every flower seemed to harbour two or three speci- 
mens of Hupithecia pulchellata. 

Cucullia umbratica was common at light throughout June. Atrata 
cherophyllata I have found in most of our bill country. During July we 
netted Pseudoterpna cytisaria and Metrocampa margaritaria, Cidaria 
pyraliata C. fulvata, Crocallis elinguaria, and lots of the commouer 
species of Melanippe. 

August and part of September I spent in Somersetshire. Since 
returning here insects have been very scarce. I never remember so 
barren an autumn. We had during September and October a long spell 
of dry weather, with a succession of northerly and easterly winds. Add to 
this the fact that ivy is scarce in our neighbourhood, and such unusual 
absence of even common moths can be explained to a certain extent. 

I took but two specimens of Anchocelis pistacina, and one of Miselia 
oxyacanthe; last year they were very abundant at light. Cheimatobia 
brumata completes my record; it is still most consistent in its plenuful 
appearance.—ALFRED 8. Trurtey; Llwynon, Newtown, N. Wales. 
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Enromonocican Socrery or Lonpon.—December 1st, 1897.—Mr. R. 
Trimen, F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. Hope Alderson, of 
Hilda Vale, Farnborough ; Mr. Arthur Horne, of Ugie Bank, Aberdeen; 
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Mr. Charles H. Pemberton, of 4, Kent’s Terrace, Torquay; and Mr. 
K. P. Stebbing, Indian Forest Service, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. Mr. Dudley Wright exhibited an aberration of Argynnis 
euphrosyne, in which the upper side was suffused with black, and the 
silver spots of the under side of the hind wing converted into streaks. 
On behalf of Mr. W. H. Tuck, Mr. Tutt showed examples of Metecus 
paradowus, L., taken in nests of Vespa vulgaris near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
together with some of the cells in which they were found. About a 
fifth of the nests examined were affected, some containing as many 
as twenty-four, twelve, and eight examples of the beetle; the more 
usual number present was from two to four. The dates between 
which examples were taken in 1897 were from Aug. 2nd to Oct. 1st. 
Acccording to Dr. Chapman, the eggs were laid in the cracks of posts, 
&e., from which the wasps got the pulp to make their cells. Combs 
were also exhibited from nests of Vespa crabro and Vespa germanica, in 
which Mr. Tuck had found larve of Velleius dilatatus, Fabr., which, 
however, he had been unable to rear. The Rev. A. KE. Eaton exhibited 
a specimen of the singular Myodites subdipterus, Fabr., taken by himself 
at Biskra, Algeria, and a near ally of Metwcus. Mr. Blandford called 
attention to a new instance of the destructive propensities of Dermestes 
vulpinus, Fabr. He had received examples found at Hong-Kong 
among flags made of bunting, which were presumably injured, 
although no details had been forwarded. This form of injury was 
analogous with the damage to woodwork recorded by himself and 
others ; it had nothing to do with the feeding-habits of the insect, but 
was committed by the larve in their search’ for shelter in which to 
pupate. Probably the flags had been stored at some period in the 
neighbourhood of infested leather goods, or dried provisions. The 
only other case of damage to textile fabrics by Dermestes vulpinus which 
he knew of occurred in connection with the case recorded by him 
(Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1890, p. xxxi); a blue handkerchief spotted 
with white, left in the infested building, was found next day to have all 
the white spots eaten out. In the ensuing discussion Mr. C. G. 
Barrett referred to the damage done by Agrotid larvae to linen spread 
out to bleach on the hillsides near Belfast. Investigation showed that 
this did not take place except when the linen was gathered up and 
brought into the warehouses without being shaken. The caterpillars 
which had taken shelter underneath it then ate their way through it, 
in order to escape in search of food. Mr. Champion communicated 
papers entitled ‘* Notes on American and other Tingitide, with 
Descriptions of two new Genera and Four Species”; and “A List 
of the Staphylinidz collected by Mr. J. J. Walker, R.N., in the Straits 
Gibraltar.’—W. F. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


Sourn Lonpon Enromonocican and Naturat History Socrery.— 
November 25th, 1897.—Myr. R. Adkin, F.E.8. President, in the chair. 
Mr. Tunaley exhibited xanthic specimens of E'pinephele ianira, taken - 
in North Kent in 1896; a variable series of Angerona prunaria, from 
the same locality; and, on behalf of Miss Miller, of Chelmsford, an 
unusual variation of Acronycta rumicis, having a distinct red tinge on 
the submarginal area of the wings, some portions of the body being 
similarly tinted. Mr. H. Moore, a small collection of Lepidoptera, taken 
in France last August, while on a cycling tour, and contributed notes. 
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FE. ianira, generally, and Hrebia aethiops and F. neoridas, locally, were 
the only species seen at all commonly. Chambéry was the farthest 
point reached. Mr. Bristowe, a small collection of Lepidoptera taken 
during a short visit to Japan. It was remarked how close many of 
the species were to those of our own country, but much larger. Mr. 
Tutt, a bred series of Cnethocampa pityocampa from larvee taken by Dr. 
Chapman in the South of France, and remarked on the considerable 
sexual dimorphism; also a specimen of Hriogaster catax, from the 
same locality. Mr. Adkin, an asymmetrical specimen of Aretia caia, 
in which the left fore and hind wings were much suffused with the 
dark brown colour, the right wings being normal. The specimen was 
one of a second brood, and emerged from pupa in October last. 

December 9th.—The President in the chair. Col. Partridge ex- 
hibited specimens of Hphyra trilinearia: (1) female parent, typical ; 
(2) specimen of brood from above, dwarfed, very red, and annulated ; 
(3) specimens of same brood which stood over in pupal stage. The 
last were not so red, nor dwarfed, and the annulated spots could only 
just be traced. Mr. McArthur, a box of varieties captured or bred 
this year, including Arctia caia, yellow; Abraxas grossulariata, radiated 
and coalescent; Bombyx rubi, with the transverse lines lighter and 
wider than usual, and others. Mr. Mera, a box of Abraaas grossu- 
lariata, bred at Forest Gate in 1897, separable into two distinct groups, 
a light and a dark one. Mr. Montgomery, specimens of Smerinthus 
ocellatus and Cossus ligniperda, which had been extremely affected by 
grease, and which were admirably cleansed, even to the fringe of the 
abdomen, by the use of benzine collas and a blowpipe. Mr. Clark, a 
photo-micrograph of a mite which, with numerous others, he had 
found.on a humble-bee. Mr. Adkin, series of Epione parallelaria 
(vespertaria) from Sutherland, and specimens of Abraxas grossulariata ; 
in the latter the usual yellow markings were of a dull ochreous; they 
were bred by Rev. Joseph Greene, of Clifton. Rev. Joseph Green 
sent drawings of some seventy varieties of Abraxas grossulariata, bred 
during the last six years near Bristol, and communicated notes on the 
same. Mr. Turner, eight species of the genus Libythea, and read 
notes on their relationships, characteristics, and distribution. It was 
announced that Part I. of the Proceedings was published, and ready 
for distribution.—Hy. J. Turner, Hon. Report. Sec. 


Biruincuam Entomonocican Socrety.—November 15th. Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair. Mr. R. C. Bradley, @ propos 
of Mr. Kendrick’s paper on mimicry, read at the last meeting, 
exhibited a few examples of mimicry amongst Diptera: Volucella 
bombylans in both its forms, with Bombus lapidarius and B. terrestris, 
and V. inanis, with its host Vespa crabro. Myr. C. J. Wainwright also 
exhibited a number of examples of mimicry among Diptera, arranged 
in groups, showing a number of species mimicking Apis mellijica, 
another lot showing a general wasp-like type, and another lot closely 
resembling Bombus muscorum, &c. Mr. A. H. Martineau showed a 
similar lot of examples: Chilosia flavicornis, with an Andrena with 
which it flies in the spring, when few other large insects are about, and 
which it very closely resembles; Arctophila mussitans and Criorrhina 
oxyacanthe, both of which, the former especially, so closely resemble 
Bombus muscorum, that they are frequently taken for bees, and the rea] 
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species not discovered till it is in the net ; Merodon equestris, which not 
only resembles Anthophora furcata, but flies in exactly the same 
manner, and has a similar characteristic, a high-pitched note. He 
also showed the species of Psithyrus, with their hosts Bombus 
lapidarius and L. terrestris (female), which they resemble very closely, 
undoubtedly for protective purposes, and probably to enable them to 
enter the nests of their hosts unobserved, as their entrance is 
frequently disputed when detected. Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker showed 
a species of Arhopala mimicking Danis appolonius, a widely different 
Lycznid.—Corsran J. Warnwricut, Hon. Sec. . 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


The Lepidoptera of the British Islands. By Cuartes G. Barrett, F.E.S. 
Vol. iv., pp. 404. London: L. Reeve & Co. 1897. 


In the present volume we have a further instalment of the 
Noctuina, in which ninety-eight species, comprised in thirty genera, 
are considered. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Barrett has not found it desirable 
to make any very striking changes in the arrangement or generic 
nomenclature of this family. He has, however, adopted Hurois for 
occulta, prasina (herbida), adusta, and porphyrea (satura). The first- 
named is the type of Hurois, Hiibn., and prasina appears to be 
congeneric with it, but it is probably not quite correct to include 
adusta and porphyrea in this genus. Popularis is usually assigned to 
Neuronia, Hiibn., but our author places this species, together with 
cespitis, in Heliophobus, and removes hispidus to Ulochlena. Abjecta, 
sordida (anceps), and furva are referred to Hama, and there seems to 
be no objection to this; but it is curious to note that Mr. Meyrick 
includes all three of these species in Hadena. Sir George Hampson 
(Fauna Brit. Ind. Moths, u. p. 198) merges Mamestra, Ochs., and 
Neuria, Guen., in Hadena, Schrank, established in 1802 (Fauna, 
Boica, ii. 2, p. 158), and gives cucubali, Schiff. [Fues.] as the type. 
Mr. Barrett retains cucubali in Dianthecia, and Mr. Meyrick includes 
it in Harmodia, Hiibn. (= Dianthecia, Auct.). Aprilina is placed in 
Chariptera, Guen., and this would seem to indicate that it is considered 
congeneric with culta, Fabr., the type of the genus. Dryobota adopted 
for protea appears to be a more suitable genus for the species than 
either Polia, to which it is referred by Mr. Meyrick, or Hadena, in 
which it is included by several authors; probably, however, its really 
correct position would be in Hurois. 

At the present time both classification and nomenclature are in a 
state of transition, and it will probably be many years hence ere 
anything approaching finality in these matters is attained. In the 
meantime the student must be prepared to find in future works on 
British Lepidoptera many more indications of the changes in progress 
than those we have referred to as occurring in the volume under 
notice. We do not say this in disparagement of Mr. Barrett’s work ; 
on the contrary, we consider that he has done wisely in keeping closely 
to the old track. 
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ARGYNNIS PAPHIA var. VALESINA As. 


I am obliged to Mr. Sabine, of Erith, for the loan of the highly 
interesting aberration of the valesina form of A. paphia figured 
above. The specimen, which was taken in the New Forest last 
year, was purchased at Stevens’s auction rooms last December. 

Although described in the catalogue as a male, the insect is 
certainly a female valesina, and the ground colour is that proper 
to the form, but rather deeper in tint than usual, and much suf- 
fused with black. The aberrant character of the markings is well 
shown in the figure. 

_ I may mention that Mr. Leech has a very similar example in 
his collection. This specimen was received, among others of the 
normal valesina form, from Chang-Yang in Central China. 

In the ‘Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine’ for January 
there is a figure of an almost parallel aberration of A. paplia, 
which is also a female, and was captured in Northampton last 
July by Mr. Kenneth J. Morton. A male specimen of the same 
form, taken by Mr. W. J. Argent in the New Forest in July, 1881, 
is figured in the ‘Entomologist,’ xv. pl. 1, fig. 4; and in an article 
on ‘‘ Aberrations in the genus Argynnis,” in the same volume, 
the late Mr. J. Jenner Weir, referring to this example, states 
that ‘another similarly but not so strongly marked” was 
obtained at the same time and place. eer een 
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THPHROSIA CREPUSCULATIA (BISTORTAVA) =) 7. 
BIUNDULARIA. 


By J. ARKLE. 


Last season I devoted a large amount of time and attention 
to the Tephrosia question, and as my experience contributed in 
a great measure to the opinion I now hold that T. crepuscularia 
(bistortata) and T’. biundularia are one and the same species, [ 
venture to think that what I have to say upon the subject may 
be of interest to the readers of the ‘Entomologist.’ First, let 
it be assumed, but only for the sake of clearness, that 7’. crepus- 
cularia (bistortata) is the double- or even treble-brooded insect, 
and that JZ’. biundularia has only one brood of imagines in the 
season. 

I had a regular farm of Tephrosias—hundreds of eggs, 
hundreds of larve, and many imagines — from Perthshire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Yorks, Berks, Essex, Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, Hants, and Sussex. These kept me in such constant 
watchfulness, that at no time was I able to leave home for more 
than a couple of days in succession. Besides all this I had a 
correspondence which may justly be described as voluminous. 
- On all these heads my thanks are due to those who so kindly 
helped me, and, in addition, my apologies whenever I appeared 
in the part of the importunate. 

Much has been said of the egg, and I therefore brought all 
my powers to bear on this initial stage of the insect. I may 
say, at this point, that my observations throughout were sim- 
plified by the use of a powerful lens and an excellent binocular 
microscope. Neither in size, shape, or colour could I distinguish 
between the egg of 7’. crepuscularia (bistortata) and T’. biundularia. 
That marvellous faculty of variation, which is such a character 
of the insect in all its stages except that of the chrysalis, was 
almost as much in evidence in the egg as in either larva or 
imago. Sometimes one, sometimes the other, had the advantage 
in size, greenness, or as regular or irregular ovals or, if you like, 
cylinders with rounded ends. Fourteen laid by a Delamere 
Forest female were the palest. Quoting from my note book, I 
find them described (May 10th) as “‘ pale, dull straw-colour, very 
nearly that of the chip box on which they were laid. Their 
shells have a very faint iridescent green, only visible under a 
strong lens.” As a rule the eggs were enveloped in a whitish 
‘fluff’? or down, but even this feature was inconstant. It was 
Dr. Riding who discovered this ‘‘ silk” to be ‘‘ contained in a 
pouch at the extremity of the abdomen, in the form of dense 
bundles about 2 mm. long, and resembling, in miniature, locks 
of wavy flaxen hair. Hitherto all such coverings were supposed 
to consist of scales from the anal segment” (HKntom. Record, 
ix, 130). 
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It is in the larva state where variation is most conspicuous, 
but always in the matter of colour. The constant characters 
are (1st), structural, as a general snakelike appearance increased 
by lateral swellings of segments 3 and 4, particularly segment 3 ; 
slightly raised and notched appearance, dorsally, of segments 3 
and 12, the notches being raised tubercles, each emitting a short 
hair. (2nd), constant colour markings, as a pale blotch, whitish, 
yellowish, or reddish above and upon the claspers of segment 10; 
and black, oblique, dorsal marks on segment 12, almost forming 
a V, pointing anally and terminating in the notches. Constant 
colour markings up to the final stage are segments 6, 7, 8, darker, 
dorsally, than the rest, and a V-shaped black mark on segment 6 
similar to that on segment 12, but pointing towards the head. 
The V-shaped mark was most constant, even including the final 
stage, in New Forest larve (crepuscularia = bistortata). In 
other matters of coloration, as the stripes, or traces of them, 
there was constancy enough; all else was chaos, from light 
hazel with darker shades, to dark reddish brown with darker 
blotches. Thus the dark or oblique marks on segment 12, 
ending in the notches or tubercles, are really the anal termina- 
tions of the sub-dorsal dark stripes, and the pale marks above 
and on the claspers of segment 10 are really the terminations 
of the broad, yellowish (but blotched with reddish, &c., and so 
interrupted) mid-side stripe. Of course there is always the 
faint dorsal stripe, which is usually lost in the dark dorsal areas 
of segments 6, 7, 8, and sometimes 9. (See Hntom. xxx. 140). 
The palest larve, taking them as a whole, were the Somerset 
crepuscularia (bistortata) ; the darkest, those of Delamere Forest 
(biundularia). A scarce form of the latter is as black as ink, 
except in the ever-present pale (in this case whitish) blotch above 
and upon the claspers of segment 10. I put six of these in a pot 
by themselves, to see if the resultant moths turn out to be the 
black variety taken by Mr. Hargreaves in March, 1896 (Kntom. 
xxix. 216; xxx. 142). If so, I hope to propagate the breed. 

Some time ago I was showing my collection to a veteran 
entomologist who, I know, will read these remarks. We came 
to these Tephrosias, and he asked, ‘‘Do you believe they are 
distinct species ?’’ ‘‘Of course,” said I; ‘‘don’t So-and-so, 
and So-and-so, and So-and-So believe it!’’ ‘‘ Well, then,’ he 
asked, ‘‘ what are the points of difference ?’’ Whereupon I ran 
out a formula, which I will not quote, as I now believe there was 
nothing in it. It was a formula inherited, but, among the many 
things entomological, never examined. Never shall I forget the 
veteran as he politely observed, ‘“‘ I am sure I ought to be 
obliged for all this information!” So I determined to make up 
my own mind upon the Tephrosia question, and I have done so. 
Whether the moths be ochreous, black, or ‘“‘ bone-white” in 
general colour, whether they be faintly marked or banded, to 
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me they will be henceforth 7. crepuscularia. Other opinions 
shall have my respect, as in duty bound,—‘‘ I bend my back and 
bow my head,” as they sing in ‘ Dorothy.’ 

I will not weary the reader, or trespass upon the indulgence 
of our editor, by appending a copy of a table which lies before me, 
showing dates of hatching, pupation, or emergence of the various 
Tephrosias committed to my charge. I will rather summarise, 
and the general conclusion I arrive at is this: if these Tephrosias 
appear early enough to lay eggs which hatch in March, April, or 
even as late as the first few days of May, the climatic conditions, 
local environment, and acquired habit may permit a second, 
third, and, I should not be surprised, a fourth brood of imagines. 
On the other hand, if they appear so late that the eggs do not 
hatch before the end of May or beginning of June, there will, as 
a rule, be only one brood. A second emergence of York 
biundularia was represented by a male of “‘ bone-white ” ground 
colour on Sept. 8th, while those of Delamere Forest showed a 
male of the local type on Aug. 19th, and a female at the end of 
November, the larve being reared and the pupe kept behind a 
high wall facing north, in the open. And who shall say that the 
six moths I took, June 13th, 1891, in Delamere Forest, were not 
representatives of a second brood! They were fresh insects, and 
I obtained eggs from them (Entom. xxiv. 287). Surely here is 
evidence of a common trait or character! Anyhow, no one 
would think of separating moths into species because here there 
is only one brood in the season, and there two; if so then the 
Plusia festuce of Bolton (Entom. xxix. 113) is a different species 
to the Plusia festuce of Chester. Again, second and third brood 
imagines (bred) of crepuscularia (bistortata) were fewer at Chester 
than, for example, in Somerset and Hants; that is, as they 
became exposed to colder conditions and less favourable environ- 
ment. Somerset gave me, without extenuating circumstances, a 
second brood of five moths from three dozen larve; Hants, a 
third brood of nine from one hundred and forty-four larve ; the 
rest of the pupe are, in each case, lying over the winter. It was 
in this attempt to arrive at general conclusions that I met my 
ereatest difficulty. I could not fit a communication from a valued 
correspondent into the chain of evidence. At last, on comparing 
the date with the postmarks, I found him, accidentally of 
course, two months out! 

The concluding part of my inquiry into the two Tephrosias 
deals with matters entirely microscopic. It is without weight 
either for or against identity; the value of x equals nothing! 
But, to naturalists, anything under the microscope is so enchant- 
ing that ‘we lose and forget the creeping hours of time.” Such 
must be the excuse for presenting my experience to the reader. 
Dr. Beale, in his ‘How to work with the Microscope,’ p. 29, 
says :—‘ The best light during the day is to be obtained from a 
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white cloud upon which the sun is shining.” And, again, 
‘Direct sunlight is not to be employed, and a very strong light 
of any kind is hurtful to the eyes.’”’ Under this advice I set to 
work on a brilliant July day, my sitting lasting six hours, to see 
if there could be any difference between the wing-scales of cre- 
puscularia (bistortata) and biundularia. The lenses used were 
chiefly 3 in. for individual examination, and 13 in. for viewing 
‘‘the field.”’ And how can we best examine, microscopically, the 
scales of an insect? Take a glass slip, 3 in. by 1 in.; breathe 
upon it, and press gently but firmly an upper and lower wing of 
the set specimen on the part of the slip breathed upon; lift the 
wings (the moth is as good as ever) and you will just see a little 
patch of dust on the slip. This is a facsimile of the wings, con- 
sisting of scores upon scores of scales. Place the slip on the 
stage of the microscope, and adjust the instrument to suit your 
sight. Then take pencil and paper and sketch what you see, for 
memory cannot be trusted in these matters. Never did trans- 
formation scene equal the sight you behold! Inthe sun—for we 
will do the thing we ought not to do—and with a 13 in. lens, the 
scales glisten like burnished silver. We are looking at “a 
field’? of them. They are all perfectly distinct in outline, but 
the sight is too much for mortal eye, so we choose the light from 
‘a white cloud,” and the silver becomes mother-of-pearl, with 
all sorts of prismatic colours. Still deeper we go with the 3 in. 
lens, and the scales are seen to have a central vein or nervule, 
with close, parallel, but dotted lines throughout their entire 
length. With this lens I made out the dots to be little depres- 
sions with raised centres—but here I speak from memory. 

The shape of the predominant wing-scales* on crepuscularia 
(bistortata) anp biundularia is exactly like that of the blade of a 
scull broken off near the top of the shaft. The end, or termina- 
tion, however, is prominently toothed. These teeth may be two 
in number—in which case they are of equal length—three, four, 
or five, and then the central one, two, or three of them are 
longer than the others. A rarer form is the well-known “ battle- 
dore’’ scale, and a still rarer one has the outline club-shaped. 
The longer fringe-scales (cilia) are, perhaps, the most beautiful of 
all. Some are shaped like a blade of grass, but the majority are 
deeply serrated or toothed at the extremities—a sketch before me 
shows four, another six, serrations—in fact, the cilia are perfect 
miniatures of the petals of a pink. The discovery of a fresh 
scale, of course, meant testing the whole of the specimens over 
again until it was found in all. This multiplied my labours, 
which did not end until the 30th of October. 

Summarising, then, I found all the Tephrosias, including 
consonaria, luridata (extersaria), and punctulata, had scales of the 


* Their length = breadth x 3. 
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same pattern. In 7’. punctulata I came across one with seven 
notches or serrations; another with nine. But I must confess I 
was hardly prepared to find that the wing-scales of all moths, as 
far as I could see, were of similar design. But so it is, and I 
append a list of additional species I examined :— Boarmia 
consortaria, Uropteryx sambucaria, Angerona prunaria, Phigalia 
pedaria (pilosaria), Hemithea strigata (thymiaria), Acidalia aver- 
sata, Halia vauaria (wavaria), Hmaturga atomaria, Abraxas grossu- 
lariata, Hybernia marginaria (progemmaria), Anisopteryx @scu- 
laria, Anaitis plagiata, T'anagra atrata (cherophyllata), Melanippe 
montanata, Corenia unidentaria, Cidaria corylata, Pyralis fari- 
nalis, Hurrhypara urticata (urticalis), and Heliothis armigera. 


Chester: Jan. 7th, 1898. 


SAR OLE UE GANG SUG IIE OF 1897.” 
By tHe Rey. A. Miues Moss. 


To those who were interested in the article on the re-appear- 
ance of Deilephila gala (Kntom. xxx. 290) on the Lancashire and 
Cheshire coast, I have thought that it may be of further interest 
to state final results. I therefore briefly append the sequel. 

Though too late on the scenes, it will be remembered that I 
was fortunate in procuring four larve. One of these I preserved, 
the remainder pupating more or less satisfactorily. I say more 
or less because the specimen given to me by the greenkeeper at 
Wallasey, owing, as I take it, to the rather rough handling which 
it received just at the critical period, became slightly malformed 
in the pupa, having a deep indentation between head and thorax. 
One of the remaining two, found at Waterloo, in pupating failed 
to lay its right antenna case in its appointed socket, this re- 
maining in a curved position over the leg cases. 

These three pup, together with six pupe of Cherocampa 
poreellus and one Macroglossa stellatarum, I placed in a flower-pot 
filled with sand and gravel, and kept moist continually by a 
saucer of water, and the pup were all placed in a vertical 
position in holes in the sand, the heads only appearing. Tne 
pot was covered with a piece of muslin, and left on the kitchen 
range, in which position if sometimes attained an almost 
frightening temperature, the thermometer varying from about 
50° F. (t.e. at night) to between 115° and 120° when the fire was 
hot, and I feared that my poor galii would be cooked alive! 
Past experience, however, in forcing other pupe has convinced 
me that they can stand an almost incredible amount of heat so 
long as it be accompanied with moisture. 

This forcing operation began on Oct. 20th. By Nov. 12th I 
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could see that the malformed specimen was forming, and on 
Nov. 15th it endeavoured to emerge, but, though the notch 
behind the head did not seem to hinder the process of trans- 
formation, yet the insect became a cripple from another cause, 
the spiracle tissues apparently being too strong to release the 
abdomen from its case. Perhaps this was due to excess of 
moisture, or to a too quick development. 

From some other unknown cause the well-formed pupa died 
about Nov. 30th, and I feared that my success with galii was to 
be limited to a slight increase of experience, not the most happy. 

However, on Dec. 6th a specimen of C. porcellus emerged 
satisfactorily, and to my great joy the third and last galw also 
emerged satisfactorily on Dec. 19th, a perfect, though not very 
large, male; the slight malformation of the antenna case ap- 
parently having no detrimental effect to its contents. 

All my M. stellatarum have already emerged without forcing, 
with the exception of the one experimented upon, which 
succumbed under the unwonted treatment of heat and moisture. 

It will thus be seen that all have been subjected to the same 
conditions with varying results of failure and success, and I 
should much like to know why it is that one month’s forcing 
should affect one insect, while another should require twice that 
period; why, under the circumstances, one should live and 
another die. Truly nature’s ways, though full of interest, are 
past finding out. 

Since writing the above, another perfect specimen of C. por- 
cellus has emerged,—January 14th,—having required nearly 
three months of this irregular system of forcing to complete its 
transformation. 


107, Camden Street, Birkenhead: Dec. 22nd, 1897. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN BEES OF THE 
GENUS NOMIA. 


By T. D. A. Cocxrrent, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


Mr. Wiuiiam J. Fox in 1893 (‘Ent. News,’ p. 184) gave a 
synopsis of the North American species of Nomia, including, 
however, only four species. One of these he described as new 
under the name N. punctata, but this name being preoccupied in 
the genus, Dalla Torre altered it to N. foxii. In the present 
synopsis ten species are included. One other species’ is known 
from the western hemisphere—N. tarsalis, Westw., from Brazil. 
The species of Hunomia, Cr. (not Hunomia, DC., a genus of 
Crucifere), viz. EH. apacha, Cr., E. marginipennis, Cr., and E. 
heteropoda, Say, are excluded. 
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Noma, Latr. 
Purple-blue, head and thorax with fulvous hair. 


(Mexico) . ; . calestina, Westw. 
Apical margins of abdominal segments greenish or 

greenish white . : 1. 
Abdomen ferruginous, or ferruginous “and black, 

apical margins not greenish : . nevadensis, Cress. 
Abdomen black, apical margins not greenish , , 4, 
1. Size large, 17 mm. or over; apex of hind tibix 

of male not emarginate F . nortoni, Cress. 

Size medium, less than 15 mm. in length . : : 2. 


2. ‘* Dorsal abdominal segments of female sub- 
opaque, not punctate, but feebly roughened 
or granulated ; apex of hind femora of male 
widely emarginate.”—Fox, l.c. (Cuba) . robinsoni, Cress. 
Dorsal abdominal segments acne punctured 3. 
3. “‘Clypeus smooth.” (Hleuthera, Bahamas)  . wickhamii, Ashm. 
Clypeus well punctured . . foxit, Dalla Torre. 
4, Pubescence sooty- black, abdomen shining. (Brazil, 
Mexico) . : : : . kirbii, Westw. rape Smith. 
Pubescence pale : 
5. Tibiew of male ferruginous, “tegule amber- colour ae n. sp. 
Tibi of male black . : 5 
6. Tarsi of male reddish Rechaeeoue: (Canada) . compacta, Prov. 
Tarsi of male black . ; : ; . persimilis, Ckll., ined. 


Nomia foxu, D. T. 

Fox records this from Colorado, New Mexico, and S. Dakota. 
Specimens are before me which were collected by Prof. C. H. T. 
Townsend at Turkey Tanks, Arizona, July 17th and 18th. The 
male, not known to Fox, differs little from Ashmead’s description 
of wickhamit. The hind femora are thickened; the hind tibie 
triagonal, greatly enlarged distally, testaceous, with a black 
blotch on each face, and ‘the outer apical corner black; the hind 
tarsi with the basal joint testaceous and flattened. Flagellum 
ferruginous beneath. 

Noma bakeri, n. sp. 

é. Length not quite 10 mm., black, strongly and closely 
punctured ; pubescence short, dull white, tolerably dense on 
face, pleura, and post-scutellum, forming narrow bands on the 
apical margins of the abdominal segments. Flagellum with a 
dark ferruginous tinge beneath. Wings dusky yellowish, apical 
margin broadly smoky; stigma ferruginous, nervures dark 
brown; tegule transparent amber-colour ; femora black, anterior 
femur with a ferruginous stripe in front, hind femora incrassate, 
the basal half dark ferruginous; tibie ferruginous, hind tibiz 
broadened to apex, but not so much modified as in N. foxii ; 
tarsi ferruginous, hind tarsi mostly black except at base. The 
face is broader below than in N. foxii, and the punctures of the 
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first two abdominal segments are very different, being small and 
clear ; these segments have conspicuous transverse depressions. 

Hab. Colorado (C. F. Baker, 1591). Taken at flowers of 
Solidago canadensis, at Fort Collins, Aug. 8th, 1895. 


Nomia persimilis, Ckll., ined. 

The female occurs at Albuquerque, N. M., in company with 
Andrena helianthi, to which it has a remarkable superficial 
resemblance. The male is larger than bakert (about 13 mm. 
long), and has black legs and light testaceous tegule. The 
punctuation of the male abdomen is small and close as in baker, 
but the hair-bands are thin and weak, scarcely deserving the 
name of bands. Flagellum black; face quite broad. Also 
found at Lincoln, Nebraska (L. Bruner), and in the Mesilla 
Valley of New Mexico. The female visits the sunflower in 
September. 


P.S., Dec. 81st. —I1 have just received from M. J. Vachal an 
interesting paper on the genus Nomia. He describes M. triangu- 
lifera from a single male taken in Kansas: this new species is 
evidently very close to my N. persimilis, and may even be iden- 
tical with it. He also re-describes N. cressont, Westw., 1875 ; 
and it certainly seems probable that the name—generally re- 
- garded as a synonym of nortoni—belongs to a distinct species 
inhabiting Mexico.—T. D. A. CockERELL. 


Mesilla, New Mexico, U.S.A.: Dec. 24th, 1897. 


DRAGONFLIES IN 1897. 
By J. ARKLE. 


I map intended continuing my season’s experience among the 
dragonflies upon the lines of my previous notes (Hntom. xxx. 250). 
However, the capital paper by Mr. Lucas, l. ¢., p. 277, together 
with the admirable illustrations, tempts me to consider the 
subject of greater importance, and to treat it separately. 

By woody brooks in ‘‘the flowery month of June” Calopteryx 
virgo may frequently be met. It is by no means common about 
Chester, but I saw half-a-dozen on the wing in June and July. 
A couple of these were sporting over some rushes on the margin 
of the Dee near Eaton Hall. Worthenbury, however, some 
twelve miles higher up, is the great home in the district for this 
handsome dragonfly. There it may be seen in scores. 

Wanting a series of Pyrrhosoma minium for a correspondent, 
I made a couple of close searches in the two haunts known to 
me in Delamere Forest about the end of June, but at neither 
place was it in evidence! The fact was, the character of both 
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localities had changed during the last few years. They were 
drier,—the Scotch firs and birches had grown up, overshadowing 
the ground, and P. miniwm had disappeared. So it is with other 
insects than dragonflies; over-collecting, no doubt, has much to 
answer for, but, let an insect’s habitat be transformed,—for ex- 
ample, if a marsh, let it be drained,—and the place thereof shall 
know it no more. 

There is a large pond away in the depths of the Delamere 
woods which I have often come across when seeking for the early 
spring moths. It looks as though its margins had once been 
cared for, as if some one had thought of making its banks a 
dwelling-place, had even set about it, and then left it to its silent 
loneliness. I put it down as a likely place for dragonflies, and 
so June 24th found me thither bound. But I could not find it, 
do as I would. The whole neighbourhood looked changed in its 
garb of ferns and green leaves; the pond was hidden, and I 
could not get a sight of it. So I gave it up for the time, took 
my bearings from the sun (a trick taught by sad experience), 
and made my way to some marshy, ditchy, unfrequented ground. 
There I came across P. minium, as I had never met with the 
species before, in hundreds. 

I think dschna juncea has not been as plentiful with us as 
in other seasons; but 4. grandis was quite up to its usual 
numbers. The excessive heat and drought dried up many of 
juncea’s ponds and marshes, while the deeper pits of grandis 
survived. What an interesting dragonfly 4. grandis is,—how 
voracious, and almost nocturnal! Hold him by the wings, and 
he will coolly bite anything from a nail down to cotton-wool. 
He will bite your finger if you present it to him, but without 
animosity. His ruling passion is simply something to eat. I 
have frequently tried his biting powers, but my epidermis always 
turns his mandibles; and I have not yet persuaded anyone 
thinner skinned to submit to the experiment. As to his 
nocturnal habits, I saw one hawking along a hedge in the deep 
twilight of a still, warm August night,—date, August 6th ; 
time, 8.30. The rising moon was just above the horizon, show- 
ing its light on the fleecy clouds and on the white mist hanging 
over the meadows. One day in August I found grandis and 
juncea flying together over a dried-up river-bed in North Wales ; 
on the adjacent woody heights juncea was alone. Grandis, in 
fact, prefers the lower grounds. The last I saw of juncea for 
the season was on August 21st; of grandis on the evening 
of September 4th,—time 7 o’clock, very dusk, and the city 
lamps ht. 

On August 14th Ischnura elegans appeared again, fresh and 
fine, at a pond where it had not occurred since May; surely a 
second brood ? 

On August 21st I found Libellula quadrimaculata and Leucor- 
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rhinia dubia over on the Delamere heaths. The place of the 
latter was taken by lots of Sympetrum scoticum. One afternoon 
in July, just as the sun was getting near the horizon and | was 
facing west for home, I came across numbers of L. quadrimaculata 
resting on the tops of the heather. Unlike 4. grandis, they 
retire early. There they were, at varying intervals, with their 
wings spread out and glistening, for all the world like distant 
windows in the setting sun. Far away, for a long distance on 
the heath, I could easily make them out. 

My last dragonfly hunt at Delamere was on August 21st, 
when I went in quest of Lestes sponsa, a charming insect with its 
bronze green, chocolate bronze, and cobalt blue,—and all fast 
colours! The day was unfavourable,—showery-looking, and 
with a strong south-west wind. I stirred up two or three; but I 
was indebted to another romance for the lot I netted. When 
about tired out, we spied, miles away to the south-west and just 
on the sky-line, a bit of black cloud. This represented a drench- 
ing shower rattling along as fast as an express train. ‘‘ Now, 
my friend,’ said I, ‘‘ we shall have to go all round the marsh 
before we reach those trees on the other side only fifty yards off 
us in a straight line, and we shall meet the shower! But stay! 
let us try crossing the marsh itself, which here appears dried 
up.” Away we go where, possibly, foot rarely crossed before! 
Let the crust give way, and down we go full fathom five! But 
we are across, the sun still shines, and L. sponsa, sheltered by 
the wood, is on the wing in hundreds. A glance at the nearing 
shower shows that we have beaten it hollow, and with several 
minutes to spare. These are made good use of, and, as we 
settle down behind fern and heather and under leafy canopy, we 
pin out our sponsa from the cyanide-bottles while the storm 
raves and splashes overhead. 

As it appears that many of the brethren are taking up this 
fascinating group, let me presume to offer a word or two of 
advice on setting. Set your dragonflies on the flat. Abhor the 
‘saddle.’ For when did any dragonfly—I had almost said any 
insect—ever curve its wings! Let the grooves be wide enough 
to admit the legs and thorax. Let them be deeply corked and 
then papered,—the paper just high enough in the groove so that 
the top of the thorax is on a level with the board. Use black 
pins. I use Kirby, Beard & Co’s. No. 4 for large, and No. 9 for 
small dragonflies. Let the pins stand perpendicularly. Lift up 
the wings and set the legs first, the paper in the groove will 
show them up well. Next set the wings with card-braces and 
paper; the upper slanting a trifle upwards, the lower a little 
downwards. Then see that the body is perfectly straight. Last, 
but not least, set the head, not looking waggishly to the right or 
left, or despondingly down, but straight and flat on the paper. 


Chester : November 9th, 1897. 
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A NEW SETTING-BOARD. 
By Gero. O. Day. 


To those lepidopterists who are dissatisfied with the ordinary 
method of setting, and their name ought to be legion, it may 
be of some service if I made generally known, through the pages 
of the ‘Entomologist,’ a setting-board of my own contrivance, 
that I have used for the last seven or eight years with very satis- 
factory results, both as regards the insects set and the time 
taken in setting. 

The main difference between my boards and those ordinarily 
used lies in the substitution of glass for the card-board or 
tracing-paper braces. I understand that loose pieces of glass 
are used by some entomologists on the Continent, and probably 
also at home, but the advantage in my contrivance is that the 
pieces of glass are hinged on to the sides of the boards. 

A glance at the accompanying illustration will give a general 
idea of the method. 


I will first describe the modus operandi, and afterwards give 
some particulars of the construction of the board. I may 
mention that the present form is the result of eight years’ trial 
and improvements. 

Method of Setting. 

The pair of little glass ‘shutters ” are thrown open as shown 
at aa, Fig. I. (a stout needle with about half an inch of the point 
end bent at right angles and fixed in a handle is the best kind 
of instrument to use). The moth or butterfly is then pinned 
into the groove. In a properly relaxed insect some parts of the 
wings will naturally lie on the surface of the board, as at B, 
Fig. I. The glasses are then turned back into their original 
position, but now they will be covering some part of the wings, 
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and are held down by a small elastic string-band. (‘These bands 
are marked c.) The glass on one side must then be levered up 
by the little implement before mentioned, just sufficient to 
admit of the wing being moved up into its place by an ordinary 
setting-needle. When the wing is in its right position the glass 
must be allowed to rest on it to hold it inits place. The under 
Wing is next treated in the same manner, only care must be 
taken that the upper wing does not slip back during the process. 
The other side of the insect is then dealt with. A great 
advantage of the glass is that the operator can see to make the 
two sides perfectly symmetrical. 

Both hands must of course be used in the operation—one to 
lever up the glass, and the other to move the wing into position. 


Description of Board. 

The materials used are wood, glass, paper, strip of cork, 
two strips of fine muslin or other thin material, and glue. 

The boards are made of wood, and are papered on the 
surface, including the rounded part of the central groove. A 
strip of cork is inserted at the bottom of the groove (£) to receive 
the pin on which the body of the insect is placed. ‘This groove 
must be made of a depth to suit the taste of the setter (see 
observation at the end). The shape of the surface of the board 
is a very important matter, both as to the curve it is intended 
the wings are to take, and the flatness of the surface where the 
glasses (ac, Fig. Il.) impinge upon the wings; the flatness must 
of course extend far enough for the glasses to impinge upon the 
under wings as well (points rr, Fig. II.). The glasses themselves 
extend beyond these points, in fact nearly to the body groove 
(to KK, Fig. IL.). 

There is a narrow raised beading of wood (uu, Fig. II.) at the 
two sides of the board, of the thickness of the glass, and to this 
beading the pieces of glass are hinged, by glueing on a strip of 
muslin or other thin material (uu, Fig. [.). Paper will do, only 
it is not so durable. 

It will be found convenient to leave a small space between 
each pair.of glasses, in order to arrange the antenne with a 
moist camel’s-hair brush after setting the wings. 

The glasses are pressed to the board by a narrow elastic 
band placed over each pair. These bands entirely encircle the 
board, and are moved backwards off the glasses and forwards on 
to the glasses again, by rolling. 

For the guidance of any one who wishes to make this kind 
of board the diagram (Fig. III.) is given. The sizes—viz. width 
of board and relative depth of groove—are those which by expe- 
rience are found to be most useful. And the contour of the 
surface is recommended for those who adopt the curved style of 
setting. 
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Ido not presume to do more than suggest the shape as a 
sightly one of its kind, and the height serviceable ; but is it too 
much to hope that we shall ever have a “‘ standard ” shape and 
a ‘‘standard” height of setting? What a difference it would 
make in the appearance of our collections if we had! 

[All the drawings kindly furnished by Mr. Day were actual 
size, but for the purpose of reproduction here they have been 
reduced about one-half.—Hp.| 


Knutsford : December, 1897. 


A LIST OF THE HYMENOPTERA-ACULEATA OF THE 
IPSWICH DISTRICT. 


By CuaupE Mortey, F.E.S., &e. 


(Concluded from p. 17.) 


Anprena, Fab. (contd.) 
138. coitana, Kirb.—‘* This has been taken only by my ingeniou 
friend, the Rev. James Coyte, of Ipswich, by whose name I 
have called it [A D. J. Coyte, entomologo Gippovicensi, mihi, 
transmissa], and whose cabinet contains many other very. 
rare insects” (Kirby, who, however, also records it under the 
name shawella, from Barham); Bentley Woods, August, 1895. 
184. fulvago, Chr.—Barham; frequent on flowers in grassy places 
July, 1799 (Kirby). 
135. labialis, Kirb.—A single female taken on hawthorn blossoms near 
Ipswich in 18938. 
136. minutula, Kirb. (2nd brood).— Barham (Kirby); not rare, Clop- 
ton and Grundisburgh. 
parvula, Kirb. (1st brood).—Barham (Kirby); common in the 
spring on dandelions, &e. 
137. nana, Kirb._—Twice taken at Barham ([irby). Not uncommon. 
138. prowima, Kirb.—Barham; rare (Kirby); one female on Umbel- 
lifere at Great Blakenham, June 10th, 1897 [H.M. M., 
Dec., 1897]. 
139. dorsata, Kirb.—Very frequently in flowers at Barham (Kirby) ; 
rare; one female at Baylham, by the Gipping, July 24th, 1897. 
140. afzeliella, Kirb.--Barham (Kirby); rare; not seen in the Ipswich 
district since 1893. 
var. fuscata, Kirb.--Barhamize, Maio medio 1800 in floribus lecta 
(Kirby). 
var. convewiuscula, Kirb,—Barham (J/virby). 
141. wilkella. Kirb.—Barham (Kirby) ; not rare; beaten from bushes ; 
Foxhall, Bentley Woods, &c. 
142. similis, Sm.—Bentley Woods; females beaten rarely from Populus 
alba in 1897. 
Dasypopa, Latr. 
148. hirtipes—Barham (Kirby). 


144, 
145. 


146. 
147. 
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Cruissa, Leach. 
hemorrhoidalis, Fab.—Barhamie in floribus Campanule rotundi- 
cole et Trachelii (Kirby). 
leporina, Panz.—Uncommon on the banks of the Orwell and in 
Bentley Woods. I should suspect this to be the species 
to which Kirby refers, if the synonymy were less lucid. 
Panureus, Panz. 
calcaratus, Scop.—One taken on Martlesham Heath (Kirby). 
ursinus, Gmel.—In Suffolcia a nobis semel lecta, Septembre in- 
eunti 1797, in ericeto dicto Martlesham Heath (Kirby). 
Nomapa, Fab. 


148. fuscata, Panz.—Barham ; rare 1799, (Kirby). 


149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 


153. 


154. 
155. 


156. 
Iai fe 


solidaginis, Panz.—Barham and Martlesham Heath in ragwort 
flowers (Kirby); Bentley Woods, Foxhall, and Bixley, common. 

succincta, Panz.—In flowers of Ribes grossularia, Barham (Kirby) ; 
not common; Bentley Woods, &c. 

lineola, Panz.—‘‘ Barhamie, in floribus Geranii reflexi, in Salicis 
capree amentis’”’ (Kirby). 

alternata, Kirb.—In flowers of Ranunculus bulbosus and Ribes 
grossularia at Barham (Kirby); somewhat common. 

jacobea, Panz.—Taken in flowers of Senecio jacobea at Barham, 
September, 1799 (Kirby); very rare; Bramford Marshes, on 
ragwort, on Aug. 7th, 1897. 

lathburiana, Kirb.—Near Woodbridge (Kirby). 

guttulata, Schk.—The second British specimen, found sitting on 
a composite flower at Bentley Woods, May 17th, 1897. 
[E. M. M., December, 1897]. 

ruficornis, Linn.—Barham (Kirby) ; Common. 

ochrostoma, Kirb.—Taken very rarely in 1894 near Ipswich. 


158. fabriciana, Linn.—Very rare at Barham (Kirby). 
159. flavoguttata, Kirb.—Very rare at Barham (Kirby). 
160. furva, Panz.—Very rare at Barham (Kirby). 


161. 


162. 


163, 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 
168. 


Ereouus, Latr. 
productus, Thoms._-Common at Foxhall, Bentley Woods, and 
Bramford, upon ragwort, and at burrows of Colletes daviesana, 
upon which it is parasitic. This is probably Kirby’s Apis 
variegata, Which he took at Barham in August, 1797 and 1798. 
rufipes, Thoms.—-Rare ; occurred with the above at Foxhall in 
1895 and 1897. 
Metecta, Latr. 
armata, Panz.—Barham (Kirby); not very common; Ipswich, 
and boring into the clay banks of the Orwell. 
Catioxys, Latr. 
quadridentata, Linn.—Ipswich ; common (Rothney). 
elongata, Lep.—Barham (Kirby); rare; Foxhall in August, 1897. 
Meeacuitz, Latr. 
maritima, Kirb. —‘‘In maritimis, prope Landguard Fort in 
Suffolcia semel lecta” (Kirby), and I have since taken it 
commonly on the same spot. 
willughbiella, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby); one at a post in Bentley 
Woods, in which was a colony of Odynerus sinuatus. 
ligniseca, Kirb,— Barham (Kirby). 
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. centuncularis, Linn.—Barham (Kirby); by no means common ; 


Ipswich, &e. 


. argentata, Fab.—Common with M. maritima on the sandhills at 


Felixstowe. 
Anvtuipium, Fab. 


. manicatum, Linn.—Not common; Great Blakenham, &e. 


Sreuis, Panz. 


2. aterrima, Panz. —Barhamie, tempore autumnal, bis capta (Kirby). 
3. pheoptera, Kirb.—Barhamize Augusto exeunto 1799 lecta (A7irb,,). 


Cuexostoma, Latr. 


174. florisomne, Linn.—Rarely in flowers at Barham (Kirby). 


175. 


campanularum, Kirb.—Barham, frequently in flowers of Cam- 
panula (Kirby). 
Osta, Panz. 


. rufa, Linn.—Blakenham Magna and Barham (Airby); un- 


common; Wherstead, in a pine railing, and Little Blakenham. 


. xanthomelana, Kirb.—Henley, near Ipswich, and once, July, 1798. 


at Somersham (Atrby). 


. caerulescens, Linn.—Barham (Wirby); very uncommon ; singly at 


Belstead and Little Blakenham. 


179. fulviventris, Panz.—Rarely at Barham, on thistles, in the autumn 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


. campestris, Panz. 


Kirby). 
... Panz.—Henley (Airby). [This is synonymous with the 
female of his Apis tunensis; the male = O. vanthomelana, Kirb.}. 
leucomelana, Kirb.—Coddenhamiz, prope Needham Market: in 
Suffolcia in floribus Leontodontis, semel lecta (Kirby). 
spinulosa, Kirb.— Rare at Witnesham and Little Blakenham 
(Kirby). 
bicolor, Schk.—One taken at Barham, and twice at Great Blaken- 
ham (Kirby). 
Creratina, Latr. . 
cyanea, Fab.—Once taken in Barham, in the flowers of Senecio 
jacobea, in the autumn of 1799 ( Kirby). 
Kucera, Scop. 


. longicornis, Linn. — Barham (Kirby); not uncommon in the 


Bentley district. 
AntHopHora, Latr. 


. retusa, Linn.—Exceedingly rare; the only Suffolk specimen is a 


female I took at Ipswich in 1893. 
pilipes, Fab.—Barham (Kirby) ; common on flowers. 
furcata, Panz.—Occurs sparingly in the Bentley Woods. 
Saropopa, Latr. 


. bimaculata, Panz.— Circa aggerem apricum prope Woodbridge 


volitantem feminam bis cepi”’ (Kirby). 
Psiruyrus, Lep. 
rupestris, Fab.—Barham (Kirby); common on ragwort. 


. vestalis, Foure.—Barham (Airby) ; not uncommon. 


barbutellus, Kirb.—The males frequent in thistles at Barham 
(ixtrby). 


Barham (Kirby); probably common, though I 
have never taken it. 
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Bomeus, Latr. 

195. venustus, Sm.—Very common. 

196. agrorum, Schmied.—Barham (Kirby); very common. 

197. latreillellus, Kirb.—Barham, on thistles (Kirby); Foxhall. 

198. hortorum, Linn.—Barham (Kirby); somewhat common. 

var. harrisellus, Kirb.—Barham (Kirby). 

199. schrimshiranus, Kirb.—Rare in flowers at Barham (Kirby). 

200. pratorum, Linn.—Barham (Kirby); very common. Kirby named 
a variety of this insect burrellana, ‘in honorem Rey. D. 
Burrell, insectorum Collectoris assidui.”’ Probably this was 
the Rev. J. Burrell, F.L.S., who first took Pogonus burrellit, 
Curt. (now luridipennis, Germ.) in Britain in 1806. 

201. sylvarum, Linn.—Barham (Kirby) ; somewhat common. 

202. derhamellus, Kirb.—Barham ; rare (Kirby). 

208. soroensis, Fab. — Once taken at Witnesham (Kirby); Ipswich 
(Rothney). 

204. lapidarius, Linn.—Barham (Kirby) ; common. 

205. terrestris, Linn.—Barham (Kirby) ; common. 

var. lucorum, Sm.—Barham (Kirby); Bentley Woods. 
Apis, Linn. 

206. mellifica, Linn.—Common, but, as Mr. Saunders says, rarely, if 

ever, found wild. 


Norr.—I have heard from my friend Mr. Ernest E. Austen 
that Mr. A. Piffard collected some good things in this order at 
Felixstowe during August, 1896, but I had no time, before 
sending in these notes, either to write to Mr. Piffard or examine 
the specimens taken. 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL CLUB. 


Ar the Meeting of the Entomological Club, held at the 
Holborn Restaurant, on Tuesday, January 18th, 1898, the 
following new Code of Rules was proposed by Mr. 8. Stevens 
(the senior Member of the Club), and seconded by Dr. P. B. 
Mason, Mr. G. H. Verrall being in the chair; the other Members 
present being Messrs. G. T. Porritt, T. W. Hall, and R. South. 


PREAMBLK. 


Whereas an Entomological Club established in London in the year 
1826 for the purpose of social meetings at the residences of its members 
for the communication of facts, the comparison of notes, the naming 
of specimens, and mutual improvement in the science of Kntomology 
has existed and met from time to time; and whereas the Code of Laws 
adopted in 1886 has continued with very slight alterations until the 
present time; and whereas that Code of Laws has become antiquated : 
{fr 1s Resonvep anp AcreEp, that all former Rules and Regulations 
shall cease and determine, and the following be adopted as the Laws 
of the Club. 


ENTOM.—FEB, 1898. BE 
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CODE OF LAWS. 


I.—That this Club be entitled the EnromotocicaL Cuus. 

I1.—That the Club consist of eight Members. 

IlI.—That the Club may elect an unlimited number of Honorary 
Corresponding Members. 

IV.—That any vacancy occurring in the Club be filled up by 
election from the Honorary Corresponding Members. 

V.—That a Candidate for Membership be proposed and seconded 
at an ordinary Meeting of the Club, and be balloted for at the next 
Meeting. A single negative to exclude. 

ViI.—That the Honorary Corresponding Members have an equal 
right with the Members to attend the ordinary Meetings of the Club; 
and to introduce Visitors, either personally or by letter, according to 
the Regulations provided from time to time, to inspect the Collection. 

VII.—That no subscription or pecuniary consideration whatever be 
an essential qualification to Membership in this Club, but that all 
voluntary contributions from Members, Honorary Members, or others, 
be received and applied to the purposes of the Club. 

VIII.—That a Secretary and Curator be appointed to hold office 
until resignation, disqualification, or notice of removal from office by 
resolution carried at some ordinary Meeting of the Club. 

IX.—That each Member of the Club shall, if possible, hold a 
Meeting of the Members each year and be chairman thereof. ‘Two to 
form a quorum. 

X.—That the property of the Club be vested in two Trustees 
elected annually, and that none of it be alienated unless a majority 
(consisting of not less than four) of the Members are in favour of 
the same. 

XI.—That no Member shall possess any right or property in the 
Club disposable either during life or by testament. 

XIT.—No alteration in these Laws shall be made unless at least 
four Members (being a majority of those present) vote in its favour ; 
due notice of the proposed alteration having been given at least ten 
days before the Meeting. 

XIII.—That every present and future Member of the Club shall be 
bound to abide by these Laws, unless altered as provided by Law XII. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Raopatocera or BirminaHam anv Disrrict.—The following 
is a list of the Diurni occurring within a radius of twelve miles of the 
city of Birmingham. I published a list of the Sphingide of the same 
district (Hntom. xxx. 239). Nearer the city insects were much more 
abundant than at present, but the rapid strides of the builder have 
unfortunately proved effectual in the destruction of many species ; 
however, beyond his reach insects abound in the ‘‘ Warwickshire 
lanes,” which happily still retain their natural aspect and beauty. 
The district under consideration comprises no extensive heaths or 
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woodlands, and the country bears a very uniform appearance, together 
with but little variation of the soil, and consequently the number of 
species to be met with is not large. The following is a complete list, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, chiefly by means of my own 
observations. It includes thirty-six species :— 


Pieris brassicae. By no means plentiful some years, and very 
intermittent in its appearances. I do not ever remember seeing 
it really common in the suburbs of Birmingham.—P. rape. Very 
common.—P. napi. Also common, but the first brood is often con- 
siderably rarer than the second. 

Leucophasia sinapis. This insect is unfortunately approaching 
extinction in the midlands; there is but one locality in the district 
for it, and it is scarce there. 

Euuchloé cardamines. Plentifully distributed in the lanes; females 
are often unusually large. 

Gonepteryx rhamni. This insect is fairly common in many loeali- 
ties, but I very seldom meet with it around here (Moseley). The 
buckthorn is by no means a common and generally distributed plant 
in this part. 

Colias edusa. A scarce visitor; one or two examples have been 
noted at various periods in Sutton Park, and lately one has been cap- 
tured near Knowle. 

Satyrus egeria. Not common, and is rather local, and seems to be 
getting scarcer.—S. megara. Fairly abundant. 

Epinephele ianira. Common throughout the district.—L. tithonus. 
Common in some localities, such as Sutton Park, but does not seem 
to be very evenly distributed.—F. hyperanthus. Thinly dispersed in 
most parts. 

Cenonympha pamphilus. Common; is especially abundant in 
Sutton Park, where it varies to a very considerable degree. The ocelli 
are often very well developed on the upper side of the primaries; on 
the secondaries, underneath, they are conspicuously absent occa- 
sionally, at other times so well developed as to form an almost un- 
broken band. 

Vanessa urtice. Very common.—V. atalanta. Abundant every- 
where ; in 1895, with the exception of Pieris rape, it was the com- 
monest butterfly of the year.—V. io. Fairly plentiful, but irregular 
in its appearances. The last three years I have hardly seen a dozen 
examples.—V. polychloros. Used to be by no means uncommon, but 
is now comparatively seldom seen.—V. antiopa. Sir Francis Scott 
records a couple at Great Barr in the ‘ Kntomologist’ (1880). Single 
examples have been seen at Moseley and in Sutton Park, but several 
years ago.—V. cardui. Not often visits. Observed a worn example 
last year; was probably a far-travelled individual. 

Argynnis paphia. Local; Sutton Park, where it is often rather 
abundant.—A. adippe. Sutton Park; scarce.—A. euphrosyne. Lanes, 
&e., around Knowle, Flockley Heath, Coleshill, also Sutton Park ; 
but not very common.—A. selene. Occurs in the above localities, but 
is more restricted to a few favoured haunts. 

Melitea artemis. Rare and local ; near Umberslade (Worcester). 

Thecla rubi. Plentiful in Sutton Park, especially at the flowers of 
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holly, which grows in greater abundance there than at any other place 
that I am aware of in the county.—T. quercus. Chiefly at Sutton. 

Lycena argiolus. Generally distributed in the holly-bounded lanes 
around Hall Green and Yardley Wood; plentiful near Coleshill; in 
Sutton Park during some years it absolutely swarms. Have never 
seen the second brood here.—L. egon. Heaths in Sutton Park, also 
near Coleshill; but is often scarce.—L. acis. Occurred around Shirley 
many years ago, but picture dealers and others have long banished the 
species.—L. tcarus. Common everywhere in the rural district. 

Polyommatus phleas. In abundance; ‘‘ bleached’? examples are 
frequent in Sutton Park, chiefly females. The males often have the 
coppery colour much intensified, and the black edging of the wings 
considerably widened. 

Syrichthus malve. Plentiful. 

Thanaos tages. Local; railway embankment, Sutton Park, and 
elsewhere. 

Hesperia linea. Common. 

H, sylvanus. The commonest ‘‘ skipper.’”’— Aueustus D. Iums; 
“Tinthurst,’’ Oxford Road, Moseley, near Birmingham. 


HiPIONE PARALLELARIA, Schiff. (= EH. vesperraria, St.) iv ScoTLAND AND 
tHE Norra or Hnetanp.—With reference to the notes on the capture of 
this moth in Scotland, which have appeared in the last two numbers of 
the ‘Kntomologist,’ it may not be without interest to record that I have 
a specimen—a rather worn female—which I took at Newham Bog, in 
North Northumberland, on Aug. 20th, 1890. This is the only instance 
in which I have met with this insect in this district, but, as 1 have else- 
where pointed out (‘History of Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club.’ vol. xv. 
p. 299), there is a record for Learmouth Bog so long ago as July 80th, 
1868. Learmouth is not more than a mile, as the crow flies, from the 
Scottish border, and about eighteen miles from Newham. I have not 
seen the Ent. Mo. Mag. containing the Hawick records, but further 
particulars of the captures would, I am sure, be of interest to North 
Country entomologists.—Grorcs Botam; Berwick-on-T weed, Jan. 10th. 


HeLiorHis ARMIGERA IN Soura Drvon.—I have read with much 
interest your paper on H. armigera. I think there can be no doubt 
that this insect is truly indigenous in 8. Devon. It was taken 
regularly for years, between 1860 and 1870, at Torquay, by Mr. Terry, 
a famous local entomologist, at ivy bloom; and in October, 1869, I 
saw a specimen that had been taken on the previous night at arbutus 
flowers, by another entomologist, who told me that he took one or two 
every year. This, of course, was before tomatoes were imported in 
any very large quantity, and I do not think that imported tomatoes 
were much sent into 5. Devon at that time. Last August, about the 
15th, the Rev. Dobrée Fox and myself took one specimen at sugar in 
S. Devon, which fell to his share, and which is now in his cabinet. It 
was taken close to a barley field, in which was an undergrowth of clover. 
I think that following the reaping machine in similar fields might lead 
to the capture of more specimens, but fine weather would be necessary, 
and that we did not often get.—F. C. Wooprorpe; Market Drayton, 
Salop, Jan. 2nd, 1898. 
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HELIoTHIS ARMIGERA.— With reference to your note on H. armigera, 
it might be interesting to you to know that I obtained from a fruiterer’s 
shop in Poole a larva, which had been received in a consignment 
of tomatoes from Portugal (what part I do not know), which answered 
fairly well to the description of the larva of H. armiyera, and emerged 
on Oct. 1st, 1897, as an imago of that species, though so much 
crippled on one side as to be useless as a specimen.—W. Parkinson 
Curtis; Aysgarth, Longfleet, Poole, Jan. 9th, 1898. 

I was very interested in your remarks on this species, ante, p. 17. 
I may add that I get larve yearly from imported tomatoes. Last 
season they were all from Canary Island fruit, and I only reared two 
moths.—J. ARKLE. 


Preoccurrep Names.—-It may be well to call attention to the 
following names, lately proposed for insects, which are preoccupied. 
It may be left to their authors to find substitutes :-— 

Astatus, Péringuey, Tr. 8. African Soc. viii. 237. This name 
properly belongs to a well-known genus of Fossorial Hymenoptera. 

Harpalus fallax, Péringuey, t.c. 444. Not A. fallax, Leconte. 

Dejeania, Oberthir, Ktudes Ent. xx. p. 40. This name properly 
belongs to a genus of large Tachinid flies. 

Paryphanta, Karsch, Ent. Nachr. xxii. 267. The name rightly 
belongs to a genus of Mollusca. 

Andrena sodalis, Cameron, Mem. Manchester Soc. xli. No. 4, p. 121. 
Not A. sodalis, Smith, a Mexican species. 

Halictus picipes, Cameron, t.c.p.101. Not H. picipes, F. Morawitz. 

Halictus amenus, Bingham, P. Z. 8. 1896, p.451. Not H. amenus, 
Spinola.—T. D. A. Cockrrett ; Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U.S.A., 
Dee. 19th, 1897. 


PRODENIA LITTORALIS In ENGLAND.—On Nov. 26th last I received from 
Mr. C. Bartlett, of Bristol, a moth which he had bred on Aug. 8rd. 
I had no difficulty in identifying the insect as Prodenia littoralis, and 
advised him to that effect, at the same time asking for further informa- 
tion. Unfortunately Mr. Bartlett does not appear to be able to fix the 
exact locality where he obtained the larva, but thinks that he found 
it on dock at Brockley. In 1890 Mr. Boden bred an example of 
this species from a larva found feeding on an imported tomato, and it 
occurs to me that probably the larva which produced the imago now 
referred to may have come into this country among tomatoes or other 
imported produce. According to Hampson (Fauna, Brit. Ind. Moths, 
ii. p. 246) P. littoralis occurs in the Mediterranean subregion and 
throughout the tropical and subtropical zones of the Old World. 
Kirby (‘ Kuropean Butterflies and Moths,’ p. 287) states that the imago 
is found in March and April, and the larva from November to 
February feeding on low plants. ‘The species was described by 
Boisduval in 1884 as Hadena littoralis (Faun. Knt. Madag. Lép. p. 91, 
pl. xiii. fig. 8), and it has been redescribed twice by Guenée, and 
under three different names by Walker; Neuria retina, Freyer, is also 
a synonym.—Ricuarp Sours. 
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CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


NoreEs oN Surro.K LeprpoprTera in 1897.—The year 1897 can hardly 
be regarded as a record one from an entomological point of view. Lepido- 
ptera were decidedly scarce in and around Ipswich; hence but few pages 
were utilised in the diary from which the present notes are extracted. 
The following note may be quoted as a general remark on the earlier 
mouths of the year:—‘‘ Moths decidedly scarce; weather cold and 
unsettled, with a continuance of winds right up to June, consistent with 
generally accepted theory that if the sun crosses the line on March 21st 
in bad weather, the same will continue till the longest day. In May, 
generally the best month for collecting, had quite an empty diary. Micros 
conspicuous by their absence.” Hybernia rupicapraria and Anisopteryx 
ascularia ought to be excepted from the foregoing remarks. The former 
was very common at light in February from the 5th. In the concluding 
summer and autumn months gloriously fine, dry weather was experienced, 
the driest in fact since a quarter of a century back, but the scarcity of moths 
was truly remarkable. 

Nothing of exceptional interest was taken amongst the Macros except 
specimens of dcidalia trigeminata, Lobophora sexalisata, and Hecatera 
serena, on tree-trunks; and Cherocampa elpenor, on the wing at dusk. 
Visiting Bentley Wood towards the end of May, solitary specimens 
of Nemeobius lucina, Gonepteryx rhamni, and Thanaos tages were netted. 
The latter, like Vanessa io and V. urtice, were very dilapidated. Antho- 
caris cardamines and Lycena argiolus were common, the latter on holly 
blossom. <Argynnis euphrosyne abounded, in lovely condition, and several 
Pieris brassice, which were rare in 1896, were noticed on the wing. 

Amongst the list of the Micros are several which have only been 
recorded once before in the county. The following were taken in 
June:—Elachista rufocinerea, E. cygnipennella (common), Xanthosetia 
hamana (at Offton), Aryyresthia retinella (on palings in Belstead), 4. niti- 
della (common), Antithesia pruniana (less common than usual), Spilonota 
roborana, and S. rosecolana, Conchylis straminea, Tortrix viridana, Seri- 
coris lacuana, Gelechia terrella (flying commonly amongst buttercups at 
Bentley), Hudorea pyralella, E. ambigualis, and EH. mercurella, Gelechia 
proximella (common on oak-trunks), Rowana arcuella, Crasia bergmannt- 
ana, &. ‘The July captures include Tinea biselliella (in swarms in my 
house), 7’. ferruginella, Gelechia affinis, Spilonota ocellana, S. sufficiana 
(trimaculana), Hcophora pseudo-spretella, and (4. fuscescens, Hudorea 
cembre, Phibalocera quercana, Phoxopteryx uncana (in cop. on honey- 
suckle). The following were detected under wall ledges :—Gelechia fugitt- 
vella, CEcophora lambdella (two fine specimens of this species—rare in 
Suffolk), Pedisca bilunana, Hyponomeuta padellus, Bupalis argyrestella, 
Batodes angustiorana. The records of the Suffolk list were augmented on 
Aug. 7th by two species, one (Dasycera oliverella) taken at Stratford 
St. Mary, and the other (Peronea comparana) at Nayland. Both places 
are distantly situated from Ipswich. At the former town I boxed Harpi- 
pterya xylostella, Gelechia maculea (several seen on birch-trunks), Bactra 
lanceolana, Ebulea crocealis, and Dicrorampha politana. During the same 
month I discovered that the stone parapets of railway bridges were very 
productive of insects just before sundown. By this means I added 
(eophora tinctella (Ipswich), Tinea cloacella, Glyphipteryx syringella, 
Lithocolletis corylifoliella, L. sylvella, Lyonetia clerckella, and other more 
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common species. The records for the year were concluded in September 
by the capture of Depressaria subpropinquella and Argyresthia brockella.— 
CiaubE A. Pyetr; Ipswich, December, 1897. 


AGROTIS OBSCURA AND ACRONYCTA STRIGOSA IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— 
One specimen of each of the above was taken by me at sugar last June. | 
believe the latter has not been previously reported from this part of Glouces- 
tershire. C. octogesima, one at light and at sugar, and 4. cinerea, eight at 
light, were also taken.—J. D. Bincoatt; Bowden Hall, near Gloucester, 
Jan. 6th, 1898. 


Harty APPEARANCE OF PHIGALIA PEDARIA (PILOSARIA).—I took a fine 
male P. pedaria off a gas lamp outside Chester on Dec. 18th. The earliest 
appearance of the moth I can find is Noy. 27th, 1881 (Entom. xx. 110).— 
J. ARKLE; Chester. 


SOCIETIES. 


Entomouoeican Society or Lonpon.—Annual Meeting, January 19th, 
1898.—Mr. Roland Trimen, F.R.S., F.L.S., President, in the chair. 
The balance-sheet for the past year, showing a balance in favour 
of the Society, and an improvement in the financial position, was read 
by Mr. A. H. Jones, one of the Auditors. The Secretary then read 
the Report of the Council, from which it was seen that during 1897 
the Society had lost 7 Fellows by death and 5 by resignation, and had 
elected 24, the total number now upon the list being 398. The 
Transactions for the Year contained 19 memoirs, illustrated by 11 
plates, and extending to 434 pages. As a mark of respect to the late 
Mr. J. W. Dunning, the Council had decided to present his portrait as 
a frontispiece to the volume of Transactions for 1897. It was 
announced that the following Fellows had been elected as Officers and 
Council for 1898:—President, Mr. R. '[rimen, F.R.S.; Treasurer, 
Mr. R. McLachlan, F.R.S.; Secretaries, Mr. W. F. H. Blandford and 
Mr. Frederic Merrifield; Librarian, Mr. G. C. Champion; and as 
other Members of Council, Mr. W. Bateson, F.R.S., Dr. T. A. 
Chapman, Sir G. F. Hampson, Bart., Mr. M. Jacoby, Mr. A. H. Jones, 
Dr. P. B. Mason; Mr. O. Salvin, F.R.8., Mr. J. W. Tutt; Mr. G. H. 
Verrall, and Mr. C. O. Waterhouse. The President nominated as 
Vice-Presidents, Sir George Hampson, Mr. Mclachlan, and Mr. 
Verrall, and his Address was then read on his behalf by the Secretary. 
After briefly reviewing the position of the Society, and referring to the 
losses of the past year through deaths within and without the Society, 
particularly those of Dr. Fritz Miller, Mr. J. W. Dunning, Captain 
HK. Y. Watson, Dr. G. H. Horn, the Rev. A. Matthews, and Herr 
Rogenhofer, the President proceeded to review the subject of Mimicry. 
The historical development of the theory by the work of Bates, Wallace, 
and the President himself, together with the later amplifications of the 
Batesian theory by Miller, Meldola, Poulton, Haase, and Dixey, was 
traced. An account was next given of the forms of mimicry ex- 
isting outside the Lepidoptera, and in the order itself a general 
summary was made of the relationships, as model or mimic, existing 
among Khopalocera, Heterocera, and between these two suborders 
respectively, the group of phenomena exhibited by Papilio merope, P. 
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cened, P. meriones, P. antinorii, and their allies being discussed in detail. 
He next dealt with the evidence on points such as the persecution by 
insectivorous foes, and with respect to attacks by birds, admitted the 
poverty of existing evidence, but concluded that this was largely due 
to the neglect of well-directed and sustained observation, and that 
what had been published went far in the direction of proving that birds 
must still be reckoned among the principal enemies of butterflies. He 
congratulated the Society on the fact that the chief part in inves- 
tigating and generalizing on this subject had been borne by its Fellows, 
and concluded with an earnest appeal for the establishment of bio- 
logical stations, similar to marine stations, for the study of the terres- 
trial fauna of the tropics under favourable conditions. On the motion 
of Lord Walsingham, seconded by Mr. F. D. Godman, a vote of thanks 
to the President, for his able summary of the subject and his services 
during the year, was carried by acclamation ; and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the other officers, moved by Pro- 
fessor Poulton, seconded by Col. Yerbury, and acknowledged by Mr. 
McLachlan and Mr. Blandford.—W. F. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Proceedimgs of the South London Entomological and Natural History 
Society. Part I., pp. 68. Published at the Society’s Rooms, 
Hibernia Chambers, S.E. 1897. 


In order to ensure earlier publication of papers read at the 
meetings, the ‘Proceedings’ of this Society are now issued in 
two parts. The instalment before us comprises nine papers, all of 
which, with the exception of two on Crustacea by Mr. Step, treat of 
Lepidoptera, and of these the most important are—‘‘ Some Considera- 
tions of Natural Genera, and Incidental References to the Nature of 
Species,” by Mr. J. W. Tutt; and ‘The British Day Butterflies, and 
the Changes in the Wings of Butterflies,” by Prof. A. Radcliffe Grote. 
All students of systematic entomological work should make a point of 
reading both these papers, as they deal with some very interesting 
matters connected with a proper understanding of the subject, and a 
due appreciation of the value attaching to structural characters in the 
formation of genera and the higher divisions. 

Phylogeny no doubt is the basis upon which classification should 
be founded; but from the arguments brought forward in the two papers 
referred to above, it would appear that those who are engaged in this 
branch of the science are not altogether in accord. It seems that not 
only the structural details of the perfect insect, but those also of the 
earlier stages of species, will have to be further enquired into and studied 
before a system with any claims to stability is likely to be established. 

For all practical purposes the arrangement of British butterfhes 
now in vogue is not inadequate, and will probably continue in use for 
many years to come. ‘The present sequence of species, genera, and 
families is perhaps hardly less natural than the order in which they 
are placed in the newer arrangements. 
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INTERESTING EARWIGS. 
By W. J. Lucas, B.A. 
(PuatTE I.) 


Forficula lesnet, Finot. 


Last year Mr. Burr announced that an earwig he had taken 
on the Warren at Folkestone in September, 1896, and recorded 
as Forficula pubescens, was not that species. For, after examining 
a figure of it, M. de Bormans had suggested that it should rather 
be referred to F’. lesnei of Finot. A further examination of the 
insect by Mr. Burr and a comparison of it with Finot’s figures 
and description left no doubt that the Folkestone insect was a 
true I’. lesnei. A specimen has since been taken at Wallingford 
in Berkshire; while there is a very old specimen, labelled ‘ King- 
stone,” in the Hope Collection in Oxford. Lately Mr. W. West 
gave mea specimen, making the fourth to be recorded, which 
he took in October last while sweeping on the chalk near 
Reigate in Surrey, at a spot where Ononis was growing pro- 
fusely. This insect, a male, in good condition, is here figured 
three times natural size (Plate I. fig. 1). 

F. lesnei has been taken amongst rough grass in September 
in various places in the north-west of France, while I’. pubescens 
is essentially a south European insect; consequently it is pos- 
sible that the specimens of the latter recorded as taken in the 
Scilly Isles, and at Charmouth, Weymouth, Bonchurch, and 
Glanvilles Wootton by Messrs. J. C. and C. W. Dale, and at 
Salisbury by Curtis, may turn out to be LF’. lesnet also, though, 
of course, both insects may be present in the South of England. 
This earwig is no doubt native, and is perhaps not so rare as the 
small number of recorded captures would make it appear ; for 
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it must be remembered that it cannot fly, and therefore to con- 
tinue the species the male must find the female by help of its 
legs alone—a state of things which hardly points to the insect 
being extremely rare. Consequently coleopterists, and others 
who use a sweeping-net, would do well to examine more closely 
any earwigs that may be captured. 

F’. lesnei sufficiently resembles I’. auricularia to shew it to be 
a Irorficula, while the pale colour, absence of wings, and shape 
of forceps would readily distinguish it from the common species. 
Four other wingless earwigs have been recorded for Britain, but 
of these two—Anisolabis maritima and A. annulipes—have not 
even wing-cases, while the other two—Apterygida albipennis and 
A. arachidis—are much smaller insects. Moreover, not one of 
the four, possibly excepting albipennis, is, I think, likely to be 
found in a wild state in this country. The male F’. lesnei differs 
irom F’, pubescens in the shape of the forceps. In the former 
the free, curved, forked parts are equal in length to the flattened 
contiguous parts; while in the latter species the curved parts 
are much less than half the total length of the forceps. In 
F. lesnei, also, the curved ends of the forceps do not nearly meet, 
as they do in I’. pubescens. 


Chelisoches morio, Fabr. 


Chelisoches morio is a casual visitor in this country, and 
cannot with any justice be called a British insect. The two 
specimens figured, three times natural size (Plate I. figs. 2 and 3), 
were taken in Kew Gardens, whither they came in sugar-cane 
from Mauritius in August, 1894. Being somewhat cosmopolitan, 
however, the species may perhaps be met with here again. It is 
widely distributed in the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
and some of the neighbouring countries. 

C. morio is a large, bulky, shining-black earwig, with fully 
developed wing-cases and wings. The antenne are of about 
seventeen joints, and black in colour, except two joints near the 
tip. The legs are black, with the exception of the tarsi, which 
are pale yellowish brown, and of which the second joint is 
extended as a lobe below the third. The male forceps are 
stout, especially at the base; those of the female are long and 
pointed. 


February 16th, 1898. 
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ON A GYNANDROMORPHOUS SPECIMEN OF 
ADOPHtA THAUMAS,. Hurn. 


By James Epwarps, F.E.S. 


AbDoPpzA THAUMAS, Hufn., 3 (X 2°64). 


By the kindness of my friend Mr. H. J. Thouless I have been 
able to photograph, and through the courtesy of the Editor to 
publish, the accompanying figure of a gynandromorphous speci- 
men of Adopea thaumas, Hufn. It was captured by Mr. Thouless 
at Drayton, Norfolk, on August 3rd, 1896. 

The genitalia are male, and of the full size; the only 
abnormal features (so far as can be ascertained without dis- 
section) being much flattening and distortion of the apical lobe 
of the tegumen, and the presence on the left side of a large sup- 
plementary chitinous lobe which appears to spring from nearly 
the same point as the clasp. 

Gynandromorphism amongst the Hesperiide appears to be 
rare; I have not met with any recorded instances. nor have I 
observed any amongst the large number of Hesperiide which I 
have had occasion to examine during the last few years. My 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject is, however, much 
less than I could wish. 

That the absence of the sex-mark on the left fore wing of the 
specimen figured is not merely fortuitous may, I think, be safely 
conceded when the abnormality in the genitalia is taken into 
consideration. In this connection it may be well to note that 
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Mr. Leech (Butt. China, &c., p. 592, pl. xl., figs. 1 and 4, male; 
2, female) has described and figured an Adopea from Chang- 
Yang, Central China, not having a sex-mark on the fore wing of 
the male, as a variety (astigmata, Leech) of A. leonina, Butler ; 
but the better opinion would seem to be that originally enter- 
tained by Mr. Leech, namely, that astigmata, Leech, is a distinct 
Species; since there appears to be no other recorded instance in 
the Hesperiide in which the alar sex-mark of the male is some- 
times present and sometimes absent in the same species, and it 
appears that the sex-mark was wanting in all the males of the 
form under consideration received from that locality. The fact 
that the male genitalia in astigmata, Leech, are identical in 
shape and structure with those of A. leonina, Butler, merely 
proves that these organs are of the form common to A. sylvatica, 
Bremer, A. tenebrosa, Leech, and A. leonina, Butler. 


Colesborne, Cheltenham. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME NEW SPECIES OF DORYPHORA. 
By Martin Jacosy, F.E.S. 


Doryphora venezuelensis, n. sp. 

Ovate, very convex, dark fulvous; head and thorax nearly im- 
punctate; elytra very finely punctate-striate, flavous, the sutural and 
lateral margins, a deeply dentate transverse band at the base, another 
below the “middle, and a triangular spot near the apex, Eon 
Length, 10 mill. 

Head impunctate and without any impressions, fulvous; antenne 
fuscous, the lower six joints fulvous, terminal joints widened, but 
longer than broad; thorax three times broader than long, the sides 
strongly rounded in front, rather constricted near’ the base, the 
anterior angles not produced into a tooth, the surface impunctate with 
the exception of a few strong punctures at the sides; a single deeper 
puncture is also placed at some distance each side of the lateral mar- 
cin; the elytra are very finely punctured in irregular rows, distantly 
placed, the darker markings are of a piceous colour, with a distinct 
metallic-green gloss, and consist of a transverse band below the base, 
which includes a flavous spot near the scutellum, having its lower edge 
deeply irregularly dentate, a narrower band below the middle in shape 
of four elongate connected spots, a triangular spot near the apex ; the 
suture and the lateral margins are of the same colour, the under side 
and legs dark fulvous, the mesosternal process short, stout, and straight. 


Hab. Venezuela. 


This Doryphora, of which a single specimen is contained in 
my collection, is evidently allied to 7D landolti, Steinh. (Mittheil. 
Ent. Ver. Munchen, 1877), but the author described the thorax 
as having a tooth or point at the anterior angles, which is not 
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the case here; the elytra in D. landolti are also described as 
geminate and punctate-striate, and their design is different. 
D. balyi, Stal, is another closely allied species, but has a mucro- 
nate and punctured thorax, and the elytra are given with flavous 
margins and bands. 

Doryphora scripta, n. sp. 

Flavous ; head and thorax closely punctured, stained with obscure 
piceous spots ; elytra distinctly punctate-striate, the sutural and lateral 
margins, a large subtriangular elongate patch, and a triangular smaller 
spot near the apex dark fulvous. Length, 10 mill. 

Of regular ovately rounded shape; the head closely and finely 
punctured, obscure fulvous, a narrow space surrounding the eyes 
paler ; labrum broad, flavous, as well as the palpi; antenne with the 
lower five joints flavous, the following two fuscous, the others wanting ; 
thorax three times broader than long, .the lateral margins slightly 
rounded and obliquely narrowed towards the apex, the anterior angles 
acute, but not mucronate, the surface rather crowded with differently- 
sized small punctures, those at the sides larger; the ground colour 
flavous, the disc stained with three very obscure piceous spots placed 
triangularly, the sides with a similar coloured oblique stripe, and 
another small spot above; scutellum flavous ; elytra rather strongly 
punctate-striate, the punctures closely and not very regularly placed, 
the interstices finely aciculate here and there; the ground colour and 
the epipleure flavous, the disc with a longitudinal brown sutural 
stripe, which extends anteriorly as far as the third row of punctures, 
but posteriorly only to the second row; this stripe is joined at the 
apex toa similar but narrower band, which accompanies the lateral 
margins; a large brown subtriangular patch extends ‘rom the base to 
below the middle, and a smaller triangular spot occu, ies the posterior 
portion ; the elytra may also be described as dark brown, interrupted 
by a subsutural and sublateral narrow flavous stripe, which is joined 
by another transverse curved narrow band below the middle dividing , 
the two brown patches; under side and legs flavous, impunctate ; 
mesosternal process stout and slightly curved. 


Tab. 2? 


Somewhat allied to D. whitei, Baly, but of different coloration 
and sculpturing. The single specimen in my collection was 
obtained by Mr. Whiteley, probably in Colombia. 


Doryphora specularis, n. sp. 

Pale fulvous or flavous; thorax finely rugose-punctate, with two 
small spots; elytra closely and strongly punctured, flavous, the lateral 
margins metallic-green, the suture anteriorly, including a small flavous 
spot and a broad discoidal longitudinal band pointed posteriorly, 
piceous. Length, 10 mm. 

Of rather depressed, posteriorly. deflexed shape; the head finely 
and rather closely punctured, flavous, the labrum testaceous ; antenne 
black, the basal two joints flavous below, terminal joints longer than 
broad; thorax rather more than twice as broad as long, the sides 
nearly straight, the anterior angles mucronate, the surface irregularly 
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strongly rugose-punctate, the sides more strongly and confluently 
punctured, the middle sometimes with a raised line, each side of which 
a small spot (sometimes absent) is placed; scutellum triangular, 
flavous ; elytra strongly deflexed at the posterior half, strongly, irregu- 
larly, and closely punctured at the sides, the punctures arranged in 
rows near the suture; the lateral margins narrowly metallic-green, 
this colour preceded by a narrow flavous stripe; a similar stripe 
accompanies the suture at the posterior two-thirds of its length, and 
joins the lateral one at its apex, and a small flavous spot is placed at 
the base each side of the scutellum; the rest of the surface is piceous, 
with a slight metallic gloss; the epipleure, the under side, and legs 
are flavous and impunctate ; the mesosternal process is slightly curved. 


Tape, 2: 


Of this species I possess two specimens, unfortunately with- 
out locality. In the system of coloration they agree somewhat 
with D. columbina, Stal, .but the sculpturing of the thorax and 
other details are quite different. In one of the specimens the 
small flavous basal spot is almost connected with the sutural 
stripe ; in the other it is well separated by the darker portion of 
the elytra. 

Doryphora castanea, Ni. sp. 


Below black, above fulvous; thorax finely and not closely pune- 
tured ; elytra as finely punctured, the punctures irregularly arranged, 
with finely aciculate interstices. Length, 14 mill. 

Head somewhat closely punctured, the clypeus separated from the 
face by a semicircular groove, closely punctured, apex of the mandibles 
and the palpi black ; antennz not extending much beyond the base of 
the elytra, black, the lower three joints fulvous below, terminal joints 
dilated, slightly longer than broad; thorax three times broader than 
long, the sides strongly rounded and widened at the middle, the 
anterior angles produced; the disc convex, much depressed laterally, 
finely and subremotely punctured ; scutellum narrowly margined with 
piceous ; elytra irregularly and finely punctured, the punctures here 
and there arranged in rows, the interstices finely aciculate; under 
side, with the exception of the flanks of the thorax, black, shining, 
sparingly punctured ; legs rather slender; mesosternal process stout, 
short, and straight. 


Hab. Ecuador, Rio Dogua. 


Of this species I possess three specimens. The uniform 
fulvous colour of the upper side, in connection with the black 
antenne, under side and legs, and the fine punctuation, will 
assist in the recognition of the insect. 


Doryphora facialis, n. sp. 

Piceous ; the antenne and legs fulvous; head and thorax greenish 
black, opaque, the margins fulvous; elytra finely geminate punctate- 
striate, flavous; the suture, a spot on the shoulder, a short transverse 
stripe at the base, a triangular spot at the suture below the scutellum, 
anda spot below the middle at the lateral margin, dark green. 
Length, 10-12 mill. 
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Head greenish black, opaque, very sparingly and finely punctured ; 
antenne short, fulvous, the terminal joints broadly flattened ; thorax 
nearly three times broader than long, the sides straight at the base, 
rounded before the middle, the anterior angles broadly produced, the 
surface opaque, silky, greenish, the disc with a few fine punctures, the 
sides with some stronger ones; the anterior margin, the angles, and 
(sometimes) the sides more or less stained with fulvous; scutellum 
black, smooth; elytra with their greatest convexity near the base, 
finely punctured in irregular double rows, flavous, the shoulders and 
the lateral margins below the middle with a dark green spot, a narrow 
short transverse stripe directly below the base, a triangular sutural 
spot below the scutellum, and the suture narrowly dark green ; the 
shoulder spot extends also to the elytral epipleuree, which are flavous 
at their other portion, except at their inner margin; the under side 
piceous, strongly punctured; legs fulvous; the mesosternal process 
short, flat, and straight. 


Hab. Brazils ?. 


Of this species, which would perhaps best be placed near 
D. axillaris, Germ., two specimens are before me; one in the 
collection of the Oxford Museum, the other in that of my own. 
They were probably obtained in some parts of the Brazils. I 
know of no other species with which it could be confounded, but 
the system of coloration and general size and shape of the insect 
ereatly resemble that of a species of Deuterocampta. 


Doryphora brunneostriata, n. sp. 

Greenish eneous ; the lower joints of the antenne, the palpi, and 
the tarsi fulvous; head and thorax flavous, with brownish stripes and 
spots ; elytra subremotely and semi-regularly punctured, flavous, with 
nine more or less interrupted brown longitudinal stripes. Length, 
12 mill. 


Head sparingly and finely punctured, flavous, with two brownish 
stripes in shape of a triangle; the labrum, palpi, and the lower four 
joints of the antenne fulvous, the other joints of the latter black, 
flattened, but rather elongate ; thorax three times broader than long, 
the lateral margins rather rounded and slightly widened in front, the 
anterior portion strongly produced in front of the eyes, the surface 
remotely and irregularly punctured; the ground colour flavous, the 
punctures piceous, the middle of the dise marked with two oblique 
brown stripes, which, starting from the anterior margin, nearly unite 
at their ends, and are joined to another irregular shaped transverse 
band placed at the base; scutellum piceous; elytra with the most 
convex portion near the base, from thence to the apex strongly de- 
flexed, irregularly and semi-remotely impressed with piceous punc- 
tures, here and there arranged in rows, flavous, the interstices marked 
with nine longer or shorter narrow brownish stripes, leaving the 
lateral margin rather broadly of the ground colour, their epipleure of 
the latter colour ; the under side and the femora greenish piceous; the 
margins of the abdominal segments and the rest of the legs fulvous ; 
mesosternal process long, stout, and straight. 


Hab. Bolivia. 
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This species, of which I possess a single specimen, seems 
closely allied to D. geminepunctata, Stal, but the thorax in the 
latter insect is much more strongly punctured, and without the 
brown stripes; the elytra are regularly geminate-punctate, and 
their narrow stripes are interrupted anteriorly and posteriorly by 
a flavous transverse band. For all that, it is possible that the 
present species is an extreme aberration of Stal’s insect, taking 
into account the great variability of all these insects. 


Doryphora enea, n. sp. 

Metallic greenish black below, above obscure eneous; thorax very 
finely and rather closely punctured; elytra obsoletely and finely 
punctate-striate, the interstices irregularly and sparingly punctured. 
Length, 10 mill. 

Head finely and somewhat closely punctured, semi-opaque, «neous, 
the labrum fulvous anteriorly ; antenne extending to the base of the 
elytra, greenish black, the lower two joints fulvous below; thorax 
scarcely three times broader than long, the sides nearly straight, the 
anterior angles not much produced ; the disc opaque, brownish «neous, 
punctured like the head, the extreme basal margin with some rows of 
stronger punctures ; scutellum smooth ; elytra wider at the base than 
the thorax, widened towards the middle, finely punctured in ill-defined 
rows, the interstices sparingly and very finely punctured and aciculate ; 
the under side and legs more shining and impunctate ; the mesosternal 
process short, but strongly pointed and straight. 


Hab. Peru. 

A rather small-sized species, allied to D. prasina, Erichs., 
but of rather opaque «neous upper surface and different sculp- 
ture. 


NOTES ON THE SEASON OF 1897. 
By Russrett E. James. 


Aurnouen rather late in the day, the following notes on the 
past year may perhaps interest some of your readers. 1897, as 
I found it, has been a most irregular year; and although I have 
not had as much time as usual for collecting, the results of the 
few expeditions I have made have been curiously inconsistent. 

One thing has struck me throughout the year, and that is the 
great dearth of geometers. What beating I have done for them 
has invariably met with but little success, the comparative 
scarcity of common species being even more marked than the 
absence of good ones. With the exception of great Jubilee 
festivity, when to display their patriotism Noctuze swarmed to 
the feast for full three weeks or more, treacle has also been a 
total failure ; but while the revelry lasted such numbers turned 
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up as I have never before seen equalled, excepting perhaps in the 
autumns of 1892 and 1893. 

I had no opportunity of working the sallows this year, but 
my cousin, Mr. W. J. Ogden, who was at Bournemouth at the 
end of March, met with little success. In an afternoon’s trip 
from there to Brockenhurst he obtained larve of Thera variata, 
T.. firmata, and Ellopia fasciaria, and an odd imago of Xylocampa 
lithorhiza from the pines, but neither Trachea piniperda nor 
larve of Boarmia abietaria. A number of Xanthia larve from a 
large sallow all proved to be silago, while from the same bush in 
1896 all the Xanthias taken were cerago. These latter had turned 
out a very nice lot, including both var. flavescens and some fine 
orange forms. ‘Therefore, anticipating another variable series 
from the 1897 larvze, I was disappointed at their all producing a 
strictly typical lot of silago. Both years a few X. ferruginea were 
mixed with the others. 

At Waldringfield, in Suffolk (April 16th—26th), the same pine- 
feeding larva were again beaten, but far more backward than 
those from the New Forest; and from ash a fine lot of 
Cirrhedia xerampelina were obtained, some forty odd of various 
sizes. These were beaten after dark from the apparently bare 
twigs both of full-grown trees and hedgerow saplings, and fed up 
fairly well on the large buds until the latter broke into leaf; 
some died, but enough were left for a good series in September. 
Little else was taken here but a few Lycena argiolus, and one 
Trochilium apiformis larva which was killed in getting out. 

During May I did no collecting whatever, and very few things 
came to light around home. 

I first tried treacling on June 4th at Chingford, and the result 
was only one single moth, but that a very fine Cymatophora 
ocularis, evidently just out, with the rose-blush fresh on the 
wings; a very few Cidaria russata and Acidaha remutata at 
dusk were all I saw besides, and things seemed very backward 
altogether. Two days later eleven Xylophasia scolopacina larve 
were found by searching the grass with a lantern at Highgate, 
where the species still lingers in the old Church Bottom Woods, 
although very locally even in that limited area. An odd speci- 
men also of the moth turned up there at treacle in July. 

Late in the afternoon of June 14th I ran down to Darenth, 
returning home by the 9.25 train from Greenhithe. Everything 
was still behindhand, and beating was most disappointing. I 
thrashed along all the hedges from Dartford to the wood, and 
hardly a moth of any sort did I disturb, the only one worth 
taking being a fresh Phibalapteryx vitalbata. In the wood itself 
things were almost as bad, and after two hours’ hard work I had 
only boxed odd specimens of Ephyra porata, Tephrosia extersaria, 
T. punctulata, Platypteryx falcula, Bapta temerata, and Lomaspilis 
marginata. However, after dark lots of moths were flying along 
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the clematis-covered hedgerows, and over the campions in the 
fields. I had only a very short time before the train went, but 
among other things I took a fine lot of Mamestra anceps, some 
Phibalapteryx tersata, and Neuria saponarie, the latter at blos- 
soms of Silene inflata; such lots of things were on the wing that 
I regretted 9.25 being the last train home. Just as it was 
arriving I took a male Arctia villica flying round the lamp in the 
passage under the line, and on the same day I had another 
brought me from Southend, taken at a Sunday school treat. 

Then came the Jubilee, which I took advantage of to get a 
couple of days at Hailsham, travelling down on Saturday after- 
noon, and returning on Monday evening to be ready for the pro- 
cession on Tuesday, for which I had a seat. Hard beating 
through the woods during the daytime was very poorly repaid, 
but at long intervals Halias prasinana, Hurymene dolabraria (two 
only), Asthena luteata, Acidalia subsericeata (several), Panagra 
cherophyllata (common but local), and Platypteryx falcula turned 
up, but little else, and very few common things; while many 
regular Abbott’s Wood species, such as Melitea athalia, Melanippe 
hastata, Gnophria rubricollis, and others were totally absent. 
Very little was flying at dusk, and odd specimens of Hepialus 
hectus, Halias prasinana, Calligenia miniata, Angerona prunaria, 
Cleora lichenaria, Acidalia subsericeata, and Timandra amataria 
were the best of a poor lot. Treacling was the feature of the 
visit, when common things swarmed to the tune of thirty, forty, 
fifty, or even more on every tree, with a fair sprinkling of better 
species. ‘The best of the lot was Diphthera orion, but there was 
considerable variety, of which the following form the principal: 
—Leucania comma (very abundant and fine), Xylophasia hepatica 
(very common, often four or five on a tree at once), X. rurea, X. 
anceps, X. lithoxylea, Apamea gemina (six), Miana strigilis, M. 
fasciuncula (both in profusion), Grammesia trilinea and var. bilinea 
(two of the latter), Rusina tenebrosa, Agrotis exclamationis (in 
vast numbers and some nice forms), a single Noctua plecta, N. 
festiva (abundant and in great variety), N. c-nigrum, Hecatera 
serena, Aplecta herbida (fairly common, but some rather worn), 
A. nebulosa (abundant), a few each Hrastria fuscula, Hadena 
adusta, H. gemste, and H. thalassina (worn), and a fine variable 
series of H. dentina, from pale whitish grey to dark smoky black. 
I did no larva-beating, but in the hedges Bombyx neustria, Diloba 
ceruleocephala, and Liparis auriflua were very conspicuous, an 
odd full-grown larva of Hriogaster lanestris also turning up, but 
not any of the nests of the latter species. 

I took very few species worth noting at Crouch End during 
the summer. Apamea ophiogramma occurred sparingly during 
July, and on the 10th of the same month I took Acidalia imitaria* 
on a gas-lamp, surely a curious species for a North London 


* This species used to be fairly common at Mill Hill.—Eb. 
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suburb. But it is strange how odd species turn up now and 
again ; last year close to the same spot I took a fine Anattis 
plagiata, alsoonalamp. Sesia tipuliformis occurred on June 30th. 
Having no currant bushes now in our garden, I have not seen 
this species here for some eight or nine years, but formerly, when 
we had a garden with a lot of currant bushes, it was very com- 
mon in company with S. myopiformis. Probably in old gardens 
both species still occur freely in North London. 

While the treacling was still on, | had a most successful 
evening at Benfleet (July 1st), when, on my way to Southend, 
where I was staying the night, I met Mr. Whittle of that town. 
He had been in the reed-beds, but I had been treacling palings 
on the other side of the station. The palings were as full as the 
trees at Hailsham had been, and there was quite as large a 
variety, although very different species. The best insects boxed 
were some nice forms of Agrotis exclamationis, A. corticea (one 
male and three females), A. suffusa, Leucania lithargyria, L. 
comma, L. straminea (one only), Mamestra anceps, M. albicolon 
(one), Mania maura, Hadena suasa (a very fine and variable lot), 
Aplecta advena (one very good and one worn female, from which 
ova were obtained), and a fine fresh Chwrocampa elpenor. This 
is the first time I have heard of elpenor really settling down on 
treacle, although frequently netted flying round. A. corticea 
Mr. Whittle said he had never yet taken in the district, but I 
see he records a specimen taken on July 3rd, two nights after I 
met him. I again visited Benfleet on the 13th, but treacle was 
then going off. Very few moths turned up, and those were of 
the very commonest. On the slopes round Hadleigh Castle, in 
the afternoon, Melanargia galatea was common and just out, but 
had to be walked up owing to the absence of sun. Both Hesperia 
linea and H. lineola were in boundless profusion at the same 
place, the former far the commoner of the two ; but, on the other 
hand, the few specimens taken at rest along the sea-wall in the 
evening were lineola without exception. At dusk several nice 
Acidalia emarginata were netted, and close to the station a fine 
Lithosia complana found at rest on the grass. 

Treacle at Winchmore Hill on July 8th was a dead failure, 
and again at Darenth Wood on the 27th, when not a single 
Macro came to the trees. Curiously enough, however, I cleaned 
my brush on a head of ragwort, and, chancing to look at this 
later, boxed my only two Noctue of the evening, viz. Xylophasia 
scolopacina and Noctua baja. Visions arose of a large bag had I 
only treacled ragwort-heads, but as the untreacled heads produced 
nothing, I went home with empty boxes, and had only the 
melancholy consolation of thinking what might have been. 
Another time when treacle is off, however, I shall certainly try 
sprinkling flower-heads. Scarcely anything flew at dusk, and 
beating along some three miles of hedge was as usual this year 
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most unprofitable work. Gonepteryx rhamni rather startled me 
by dashing out of a clump of clematis about 6 p.m., and at 
almost the next beat out came Lycena argiolus. This is the 
second time I have come across the summer brood of this species 
around Darenth, the first time being July 27th, 1887, when they 
were very common near Greenhithe. Little else was disturbed, 
but a few Melanippe subtristata, four Ligdia adustata, and one 
Todis vernaria. 

The afternoon of July 31st I had planned out for Cuxton, but 
unfortunately the South-Eastern Railway Company had made 
other arrangements, and I arrived just in time to get tea and 
return, after spending one hour and three quarters on Gravesend 
platform by the way; so I only beat a few hedges around by the 
station, boxing one Larentia olivata. It was rather foolish being 
caught a second time on Bank Holiday Saturday, as I was landed 
in a similar way at Redhill the previous year, and by the same 
railway company. 

Part of August I spent on the Yorkshire coast, but did no 
collecting, except on one day (the 16th), when I took a long walk 
over the moors behind Whitby. In the wooded hollows Cidaria 
ummanata, Hypsipetes elutata, and Larentia didymata were very 
abundant, and Polia chi was dotted about conspicuously on the 
stone walls. From the heather I picked odd larve of Bombyx 
quercus var. calluné and Arctia fuliginosa, whilst on some stunted 
sallows almost at the top of the moors to my surprise I came 
across three full-fed larve of Dicranura vinula, and a large brood 
of Phalera bucephala, the latter about an inch long. Is not this a 
strange situation for these species? Also up on the moor a 
single Argynnis aglaia and several Plusia gamma and Chareas 
graminis were seen on the wing. 

At Crouch End again in September Hydrecia micacea turned 
up at light on the 1st, and Luperina testacea was abundant 
throughout the month. Three Hepialus sylvanus males put in 
an appearance all together at our front-door lamp on the 3rd, 
these being all I have ever seen of the species here, with the 
exception of one female three years ago. Catocala nupta occurred 
on the 9th, and again on the 14th, and an odd larva of Acronycta 
aceris on the 8th. 

My last evenine’s collecting was on the 8th, down at Winch- 
more Hill, when only about fifteen moths came to some eighty or 
ninety treacled trees ; these included three Catocala nupta, two 
Asphalia diluta, and single specimens each of Noctua c-mgrum, 
Caradrina alsines, Amphipyra pyramidea, and Anchocelis lunosa ; 
and thus my year’s collecting ended. 

However, I received some more things from my cousin, who 
was down at Waldringfield during September, where he found 
treacle a dead failure, taking nothing better than Agriopis 
aprilina and Hypena rostralis, as the result of many nights’ work. 
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Some consolation was got by the reappearance of Sphinx con- 
volvuli, which had occurred there not uncommonly in 1895. 
Some four or five specimens were seen over the Nicotiana on 
various nights during the month, and two of them were taken, 
one of these being an exceedingly large female. 

Larva-beating was fairly good on the whole, and the best 
species thus taken were Geometra papilionaria, Amphidasys betu- 
laria, Hypsipetes impluviata, Platypteryx hamula, Ptilodontis pal- 
pina, Notodonta dromedarius, Halias prasinana, and an imago of 
Xanthia gilvago, which was in vain kept for ova. Two Cymato- 
phora ocularis, a number of Axylia putris, and a few Agriopis 
aprilina were the best pupxe dug, both the ocularis coming from 
oak. The several pupe of this species that my cousin has 
obtained at Waldringfield in previous years have all come from 
under oak, none from poplar. 

Autumn treacling I have had no opportunity of trying, but 
as on all hands I hear it to have been most unsuccessful, I may 
have only avoided adding another failure to a year’s collecting 
which, with a few exceptions, has been rather a disappointing one. 

I might add that the brood of Aplecta advena obtained from 
the Benfleet specimen is just now emerging, the specimens ‘being 
small and poorly coloured, probably owing to the difficulty of 
feeding the larvee up so late in the autumn, although at the time 
they seemed to feed well enough. 


3, Mount View Road, Crouch End, N., Feb. 19th, 1898. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE LEPIDOPTERA OF IRELAND. 
By W. F. pe Vismes Kane, M.A., M.R.LA., F.E.S. 
(Continued from p. 12.) 


MELANIPPE MONTANATA, Bork.—Common everywhere. The 
Irish insect is of large size usually, and a considerable propor- 
tion of them belong to or approach the var. shetlandica, Weir, 
being strongly marked in pattern, with the outer margins of all 
wings deeply shaded with fuscous bands. Two Scandinavian 
examples which I possess are similarly characterised, so that it 
seems probable that this is a northern peculiarity. Some Irish 
localities, such as the shores of Lake Oughter near Farnham, 
produce a very handsome form, in which the transverse central 
band of the fore wings is beautifully waved with ferruginous, 
with a central shading of bluish grey, often showing round the 
discoidal spot, which is upon a white costal patch. The bluish 
tinge fades in the cabinet. The markings, however, in this 
species are extremely variable. The transverse band is some- 
times blackish, sometimes an almost unicolorous ferruginous, 
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without any included costal patch. Sometimes the band is very 
obsolete, only its edges being strongly marked. Occasionally it 
is narrow, and deeply constricted towards the inner margin, so 
as almost to divide the band in two. In some specimens the 
waved strigz in the middle of the band coalesce, so as to form a 
series of two or three ocelli below the black central spot. The 
central band of the hind wings varies in strength, being occa- 
sionally absent, except traces at the inner margin. 


Meanipre Gauiata, Hb.—Somewhat local, except on the 
coast, where it is often extremely plentiful. It varies chiefly in 
the colour of the transverse band of the fore wing, which is either 
grey marked with faint waved strige, or grey centrally edged with 
brown bands; or else wholly black, sometimes obliterating the 
central spot. 


MernanrppE Fuuctuata, L.—Here as elsewhere one of our 
commonest Geometers. I know of no variation which is not 
present in Great Britain, and of none that prevails to such an 
extent as to be characteristic of our fauna. 


ANTICLEA cucuLLATA, Hufn.—The only Irish example I have 
seen is a beautiful specimen taken by myself from the wall 
at Glenina Castle, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. Another was 
captured, I believe, by Curzon at Ardrahan, a bare limestone 
district of similar character about twelve miles distant in the 
Co. Galway. 


Anticuea BapiaTA, Hb.—Of frequent occurrence throughout 
Ireland. Numerous at Drumreaske Monaghan, Galway, and 
many other localities I have visited. It varies much. A very 
dark form sometimes occurs with the pale central band very 
bright and narrow. On the other hand, very unicolorous 
specimens occur, with only the basal strige and the costal 
portion of the dark band which usually bounds the outer edge of 
the pale band when present, thus closely approximating the 
markings of A. rubidata. The insect is everywhere distributed 
in varying abundance. 


ANTICLEA NIGROFASCIARIA, GOze.—Not unusual, but local, and 
far rarer than the preceding. It varies somewhat in the width of 
the outer basal black band, as well as in the depth of the ground 
colour of the base, and the shaded areas near the apical and anal 
angles of the fore wing. ‘‘Common in Wicklow” (B.), Roebuck 
(Mr. Hogan), and Phoenix Park (Rathborne) near Dublin; Ard- 
tully, Co. Kerry (Miss V.); Clonbrock (R. H. D.); Tempo 
Manor (Langham), and Enniskillen; Killynon, not scarce*(Miss 
R.); Westmeath; Drumreaske, Co. Monaghan; Favour Royal, 
Co. Tyrone; Armagh (J.); Collin Glen, Belfast (W.); Castle 
Bellingham, not rare (Thornhill). 
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Coremia munITAtTA, H7b.—Local and not usually plentiful, but 
widely distributed. Dark forms occur near Derry and Banagher, 
in which the central band of the fore wing is of dark fuscous 
brown, with the margins suffused internally into the ground 
colour. I have seen no approach to the ruddy Shetland form. 
Belfast (Bw.) ; Sheye Croob, Co. Down (W.); near Derry, locally 
numerous (C.); Drumreaske Monaghan; Favour Royal and 
Altadiawan, Co. Tyrone; Cromlyn (Mrs. B.) and Killynon (Miss 
R.), Westmeath; near Sligo (Russ); Toberdaly and near 
Banagher on the Shannon, King’s Co.; Clonbrock (R. H. D.) 
and Ballinasloe, Co. Galway. 


CorEMIA DESIGNATA, Hufn.—Widely distributed, but some- 
what local. The central band varies extremely, sometimes 
being proportionately as broad as that of C. muniata, and the 
edges only slightly more strongly margined with black; while 
others have merely a black blotch at the costa narrowing off to 
a broad line at the inner margin. Many have a rich purplish 
tinge on the central portion of the band, in others it does not 
differ from the rest of the wing in colour. In some, too, the 
black margins of the band coalesce toward the costa, enclosing a 
ruddy patch. I have noticed an abundant emergence of the 
second flight in the Co. Galway, and at Mote Park, Roscommon, 
about the third week of August. Abundant at Powerscourt (B.) 
and Glenchree, Co. Wicklow; Howth, Co. Dublin; Killarney 
and Kenmare ; Clonbrook, abundant, and Ardrahan, Co. Galway; 
Mote Park, Co. Roscommon ; Hollybrook, near Boyle; Favour 
Royal and Altadiawan, Co. Tyrone; Tollymore Park, Co. Down 
(W.). 


CorEMIA FERRUGATA, Clerck (?) L.—In dealing with this and 
the following species I shall follow the careful paper of Mr. Louis 
B. Prout, read before the Entomological Society of London, 
March, 1894. This moth has a wide distribution in Ireland, but 
is somewhat localized. On dry slopes and banks on the edges 
of moors or hilly wastes it sometimes is extremely abundant. 
Of the varieties dealt with by Mr. Prout I have never seen the 
really black-banded form, though occasionally specimens with a 
broad dark purple band occur, like that of C. wnidentaria. The 
Irish insect shows a distinctly Northern facies. For although 
the non-striated broad-banded forms of the South of England 
are represented, yet the general run are more distinctly barred 
with strigz, and are more tinted with ochreous. But in several 
localities a strongly striated form occurs, with a very ochreous 
ground colour, the central band sometimes broken up with dark 
streaks. The extreme of this form is represented by a specimen 
from Tyrone, approximating closely (except in the ground colour 
being ochreous, and the strige not so sharply defined) to a 
Scandinavian example labelled by Sven Lampa var. corculata, 
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which has a grey ground with two basal strige, and the middle 
band indicated by two waved dark lines inside, and three outside 
the discoidal spot; the apical angle and outer margin shaded 
with fuscous brown. I notice that Mr. Prout gives ab. corculata, 
Lampa, as a synonym of the type. It would, however, appear 
that this in an error. Another Scandinavian example is the 
ordinary broad-banded type, but less ruddy than the English. 
Mr. Prout notices that the striated form occurs only as an 
aberration in England, though here it is distinctly local at 
Altadiawan in Tyrone, where Mr. M. Fitzgibbon took a good 
series in my company, also in places in Monaghan, Westmeath, 
and Sligo. It is variable, however, within limits, and I cannot 
say if it is referable to var. salicaria, Haw., which Mr. Prout 
appears to think may have been an extreme striated form 
of the Rannoch type. He considers some of the Irish forms 
referable to var. linareata, Gn. As to the character of the 
middle band, which is in some cases broad at the costa and 
narrowed towards the inner margin, the inconstancy of the 
species precludes the possibility of defining a variety from this 
alone, as every gradation occurs, short of the form coarctata, 
Warren, in which the attenuation is extreme, and which I have 
never met with. Borkhausen’s spadicearia occurs with us. A 
very fuscous example, perhaps similar to the one 555 figured by 
Wood (of which I have here no copy), was taken by me at 
Favour Royal. The fore wings are almost a unicolorous fuscous 
brown, with the broad band and twin spots hardly to be dis- 
tinguished. The hind wings also are very dark. I am of opinion 
that this species is more frequently met with in Ireland than the 
following. Kippure Mt., Co. Wicklow; Cappagh, Co. Waterford ; 
Kenmare and Killarney ; Clonbrock, Merlin Park, and elsewhere 
in Galway, not rare; near Sligo; Killynon, Co. Westmeath ; 
Farnham, Cavan; Drumreaske, Monaghan; Favour Royal and 
Altadiawan, Co. Tyrone, plentiful; Armagh, and the shores 
of L. Neagh (J.); Enniskillen (A.) and Tempo Manor (Lang- 
ham); Castle Bellingham (Thornhill), &e. 


CoREMIA UNIDENTARIA, Haw.—Both the black- and purple- 
banded forms occur, and I have found them in the same locality 
at Altadiawan, Tyrone, Enniskillen (4.), Tempo Manor, Castle 
Bellingham, and Ardtully, Co. Kerry. Other localities are 
Armagh (J.); Clonbrock (purple-band), Co. Galway ; Killarney, 
do.; Donegal, do.; Cappagh, Co. Waterford (black). 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO NEW SCALE INSECTS. 
By To Devks CockERELL. 


Lecanium perlatum, n. sp. 


Female scales on under side of leaf, broad and flat, much 
like L. tessellatum ; chestnut colour, smooth and shiny, surface 
malleate, form oblique, 7 mm. long, 7 mm. broad. Legs ex- 
tremely small, about the size of those of L. hesperidum, of 
ordinary form, trochanter with a long bristle, femur only mode- 
rately stout, tibia about three-quarters the length of femur, 
tarsus about half as long as tibia, claw short and stout, its digt- 
tules extending considerably beyond its tip. Antenne 8-jointed, 
formula approximately (28) (45) (16) (78), 4 and 5 are not much 
shorter than 3, 1 with a short hair, 5 with a long hair, 6, 7, and 
8 each with a lateral hair (8 with two), and 8 with three terminal 
hairs, one very long. Dermis brown, with large oval and round 
glands, not reticulated. Hairs of margin extremely small and 
few in number. Stigmatal spines in threes, two small and one 
large. 


Hab. Ponta Delgada, Azores; on orange trees. (Div. Ent. 
U.S. Dep. Agr., No. 7312.) 

L. perlatum is a very distinct and interesting species. It was 
sent to me for study by Dr. L. O. Howard, to whom I trans- 
mitted a description. Dr. Howard informs me that he forwarded 
the MS. to Prof. Chaves in the Azores, who will publish it there; 
but for the convenience of students it is deemed wise to send a 
copy to a widely-read entomological journal. 


Aspidiotus juglans-regié var. kafke, n. var. 


Mr. Karl L. Kafka sends me an apparently new form of 
Aspidiotus, found on bark of Fraxinus excelsior in Vienna. 
Curiously, it approaches our American A. juglans-regie, Comst., 
so much so, that I propose to call it A. juglans-regie var. kafke, 
new var. ‘The female scale is circular, 24 mm. diam., flat, very 
dark grey or blackish, exactly the colour of the bark ; exuvize 
subcentral or sublateral, covered, orange-reddish. Removed 
from the bark the scale leaves a white mark. Male scale small 
and elongate, about twice as long as broad. Female insect like 
juglans-regi@, but glandular thickening at inner base of median 
lobes larger than or as large as that at outer base; the rounded 
orifice, which in juglans-regie is close to thickening of outer 
base, is in kafke beneath or just laterad of thickening of inner 
base; the median lobes in kafke are a little further apart, and 
hardly so produced as in juglans-regie. Five groups of ventral 
elands, median 2 or only one, caudo-laterals 9, cephalo-laterals 
10. First row of transversely oval glands, starting at the de- 

ENTOM.—MARCH, 1898. G 
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pression laterad of the second lobe, of 6 orifices ; second row of 
12; third row of 12; fourth row of 5 or 6; an inner row, 
starting beneath the interlobular interval, is, excepting the 
first two, only represented by a few very small and rudimentary 
orifices. 

Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U.S.A., Jan. 4th, 1898. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL ConGrEess or Zootocy.—We have received various 
notices and lists of committees relating to the above; also the follow- 
ing :—‘* Memorandum.—At the Meeting of the International Congress 
of Zoology at Leyden in 1895, it was agreed that the Fourth Congress 
should be held in Great Britain, and that the President should be Sir 
William Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S. Some time since the Permanent 
Committee of the Congress accepted an invitation to assemble at 
Cambridge, in August, 1898. At a General Meeting of British 
Zoologists, invited by Sir W. Flower to confer as to the best means of 
making this Congress a success, it was announced to our great regret 
that the state of the elected President's health made it imperative for 
him to resign. It was proposed that his place should be taken by the 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., and this proposal has met with 
the unanimous approval of the Permanent Committee of the Congress. 
—Joun Lussocx, President.” Further particulars may be obtained 
from Professor I’. Jeffrey Bell, 83, Hanover Square, London, W. 


Two Aperrations or Lycmna (Potyommatus) ©Gon.—(1). A fine and 
fully scaled female example captured by me on Dunyeats Hill, near 
Poole, in June, 1893 (the exact day I have unfortunately lost), 
differs from the typical form in the following particulars :—The usual 
brown pigment of all the wings is absent from a space triangular in 
shape; on the fore wings the base of the triangle extends from the 
anterior angle to the third median nervule, and the apex reaches to the 
discoidal spot; within this space all the usual orange marks are absent. 
On the hind wings the base of the triangle extends from the second 
median nervule to the second subcostal nervule, and the apex of the 
triangle reaches the discoidal spot. ‘The usual orange marks are very 
bleached, though not absent. (2). The row of spots in the outer 
marginal cells of the fore wings have a tendency to coalesce and 
extend towards the base of the wings. This specimen was captured 
at the same time and place as the last-described insect. It is slightly 
damaged.—W. Parkinson Curtis. 


EpIoNE PARALLELARIA IN Scornanp.—Ilt may be interesting to know 
that in a collection of local Lepidoptera temporarily formed by the 
members of the South of Scotland Entomological and Natural History 
Society from their cabinets, and exhibited at an entomological ex- 
hibition held by them in 1895 at Galashiels, Hpione parallelaria 
(vespertaria) Was represented by two fine specimens. 
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Tae Raopanocera or BirmincHAaM AND Districr.—With reference 
to my note on the above (ante, p. 42), I find that I have accidentally 
omitted Vanessa c-album from that list. It is generally distributed, 
and was much more frequent than at present. The examples that I 
have taken are chiefly of the pale form. It is sometimes seen in 
suburban gardens.—Aveustus D. Iuus; ‘ Linthurst,’ Oxford Road, 
Moseley, February 4th, 1898. 


Spanx convonvunt Larve® in Winter Conrinement.— The larve 
referred to were hatched from a batch of thirty eggs deposited by a 
moth on Sept. 14th, 1897, which I recorded (Kntom. xxx. p. 270). 
It being late in the year, it was necessary to retard the hatching of 
these ova if possible, so they were placed away in a cold room. Seven 
days later (Sept. 21st), on looking into the box, it was found that 
thirteen larve had already emerged; they were then about three- 
sixteenths of an inch long. Convolvulus arvensis was supplied to the 
larve, which they readily ate. A peculiarity which I have not before 
noticed was that they spun long webs over their food. On Oct. 14th 
the first moult took place, and this resulted in the death of four. 
They now resembled their congener S. ligustri* in miniature, only 
the stripes were very much paler. The second moult occurred on 
Oct. 27th. The pale green was now replaced by a variegated brown, 
culminating into black, the lateral markings being a creamy white, 
the spiracles a light red, and each segment having a light yellow spot, 
with the exception of the first, second, and last, which had them con- 
current. The anal horn (previously black) now had a white streak on 
each side. This change claimed three more, leaving only six living 
larve. Nov. 8th, third moult, followed by a day of inertia. Up to 
this time the larve had been feeding well on both C. arvensis and 
CQ. soldanella, but there was much difficulty in procuring these plants 
now, as they were mostly over, so the local florist had orders to force 
the seeds of both these bindweeds. A most trying time had come, 
both to the breeder and larve, as they now measured three and a 
quarter inches, and of course required more food. I must not omit to 
state, after this moult they varied much in colour; the usual brown 
type was much darker, whilst one was a rich black, whereas several 
might be considered like that depicted by Barrett. Eventually the 
forced seedlings arrived, they (the larvee) having been without food for 
nearly twenty-four hours. On placing their food before them, they 
nibbled off the green leaves, never stopping until they had devoured 
the juicy stalks to the root. C. afjinis they would not touch; but, 
strange to relate, endive, when offered them, they would instantly 
clasp and devour. I tried this vegetable through mention being 
made of it by Mr. Lucas in his book on the Sphingide. The same 
gentleman, in a letter to me (Sept. 22nd), rather despaired as to the 
possibility of success in rearing this insect. December being more 
unpropitious than the other months made the larve (now full-grown) 
more susceptible to its changes; the result being that two more 


* Ligustri is not now regarded as congeneric with convolvuli. The former is 
the type of Sphinx, Linn., and the latter of Protoparce, Burm. Kirby, however 
(Cat. Lep. Het.), sinks Protoparce in Phlegethontius, Hibn., of which he indicates 
the type to be sexta, Joh.—Eb. 
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succumbed on the 12th and 14th. On the former date two went 
under the earth in a flower-pot, leaving two, both having ceased to 
eat and roam about. These eventually turned in on the 16th, without 
having completed their fourth moult, it having required exactly 
eighty-six days from the hatching to the commencement of pupation. 
I unearthed the first two cocoons Dec. 18th; one was so thin that it 
fell to pieces on touching it, the other was very thick, like that of 
Acherontia atropos but not so large. This contained a lively pupa, 
which could only have taken this form a few hours. A day or two 
afterwards I looked at the other two, and found they had burrowed 
only two inches, where they remained dead, and without having 
attempted to make cocoons. Mr. W. Henry Barton, who acknowledges 
that the game is not worth the candle, can claim to have surmounted 
the difficulty. Although successful, he is only awarded a small 
average of one-eighth per cent.—H. W. Brexi-Marzery; Ravenscourt 
Park. 

[The following excerpt from ‘ Abstract of Proceedings of the South 
London Entomological and Natural History Society,’ 1896, p. 29, 
may be of interest in connection with the above:—‘‘ Mr. Sturt ex- 
hibited specimens of Sphinx convolvuli which he had bred in December 
and January from the larve sent him from Cornwall (Proc. 1895, 
p. 57). Mr, Tutt remarked that Mr. Sturt deserved great credit for 
getting his S. convolvuli through, and he was, he believed, the first 
British lepidopterist who had reared the insect from the larva to the 
imago. Some years ago Prof. Poulton got the larva through to the 
late autumn, and proved that the insect passed the winter in that 
stage. . . . Mr. McArthur said that men who worked in potato 
fields often brought in the pupe of S. convolvuli, as well as those of 
A, atropos.”’—Kp.| 


PortHErria (OcNERIA) DIsPAR IN AmericA.—From the latest report 
of the State Entomologist concerning the extermination of the gipsy 
moth (Porthetria dispar) in Massachusetts (Bull. No. 11), we learn that 
something in the way of a check has been effected. The cost up to 
the present time has been nearly 800,000 dols. It would appear, 
however, that unless a further large sum is available for continued 
operations during the next few years, and without any interval, all 
the work that has been done during the past six years will be lost. 


GyNANDROMORPHOUS HEMEROPHILA ABRUPTARIA.—At a meeting of the 
Entomological Society of London held on February 2nd last a speci- 
men of H. abruptaria was exhibited which was female in character 
so far as concerns the wings and right antenna; the left antenna, 
however, was strongly pectinated. Several dark examples of the same 
species were also shown. 


Tur Genus Eresra.—We are requested to state that the specimens 
of the genus Hrebia exhibited by Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., in illus- 
tration of his remarks at the last meeting of the Entomological Society 
of London will, by arrangement with Sir William Flower, Director of 
the British Museum (Natural History), be on view at that institution 
for a few weeks. The series contains, almost without exception, 
represeutatives of all the known species and more prominent varieties, 
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and should be seen by all students of this difficult and interesting 
genus. 


Entomotocy 1x Trrau.—Though for some years I have ceased to 
covet butterflies, they still have a keen interest, and I thought that as 
probably no one else was interested much in entomology in Tirah, 
where I have lately been, perhaps these very scanty notes may be of 
use from a hitherto unvisited country. General elevation of Maidan 
about 5000 ft. A plateau, intersected by numerous ravines, surrounded 
by hills up to about 12,000 ft. Trees: pine, walnut, apricot, apple, 
pear, and others a few. On November 2nd an Indian variety of our 
little ‘“‘ Queen of Spain’’ was common on the Sampagha Pass, a little 
faded ; possibly Argynnis issia. In the same place, and frequently in 
Maidan itself, a fine grayling Aulocera (? possibly) was seen wherever 
the barren ground they frequent was present. In Maidan a clouded 
yellow of rich colour was fairly common; and less seldom another 
species of Colias, or a variety corresponding to Colias edusa var. helice, 
was seen, but I did not get an opportunity of seeing one settled. The 
clouded yellow was possibly CU. fieldii. A few of a Pieris, I believe 
mesentina, and occasionally a smart small copper something like 
Chrysophanus pavana, but apparently ruddier. 1 make no pretence of 
identifying those I saw or of having noted much, as one was nearly 
invariably under fire when out from camp, the inhabitants being 
hostile to entomology or any other pursuit in their country, and I 
should not venture to offer these if I thought any one else had made 
any entomological notes. I send you a pupa from Maidan, which, 
if it hatches, will probably be the first specimen from Tirah.—K. 
Dinewatt; 1st Gordon Highlanders, 3rd Brigade, Tirah Field Force, 
December 31st, 1897. 

[We have great pleasure in publishing the above communication. 
The pupa referred to has not come to hand unfortunately.—Ep. |] 


PyRAMEIS CARYE var. MUELLERI.— Mr. Beverly Letcher, of San 
‘Francisco, describes an aberration of P. carye as var. muelleri in the 
February number of ‘ Entomological News’ (ix. p. 38, pl. i.). Of 
this aberration, which in some respects is similar to I’. cardui var. 
inornata, Brams., only eight examples are known, one of which was 
taken by Mr. Letcher in 1892, and another in 1897. 


Tue Raconor Cotuection or Micro-Lepipoprera.—We understand 
that this collection has been presented to the Paris Natural History 
Museum by Madame Ragonot. 


ExpreriMentaL TREATMENT OF ARASCHNIA LEvANA, L.—In a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Die Uebergange von Araschnia lerana, L., zu var. prossa, L., 
und die bei der Zucht anzuwendende Kaltemenge’”’ (‘ Entomologische 
Nachrichten,’ xxiv. pp. 87-52), Herr G. Wilh. Ruhmer, gives a de- 
tailed account of the results obtained in a series of temperature 
experiments with this species. 


Natur# Novirates.—We have received from Friedlander & Sohn, 
of Berlin, the first number of a periodical bearing this title, which it 
is proposed to issue every fortnight at a small subscription. The 
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purpose of the publication is to keep the student of natural history or 
of the exact sciences up to date in the matter of the current literature 
of all countries. In the present number there are 15387 entries, and 
eighty of these relate to entomology. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


MacROGLOSSA STELLALTARUM IN JANUARY.—AS an instance of the 
extraordinary mildness of the season at the present time, on Monday, 
Jan. 31st, I noticed a specimen of Macroglossa stellatarum on the wing. 
It was flying along some palings in a sheltered spot, occasionally alighting 
and basking in the sunshine.—T. B. Jerrerys; Bath, Feb. 2nd, 1898. 


Norms rrom NorrH STAFFORDSHIRE IN 1897.—Collecting here in the 
spring during the past season was very unproductive up to the beginning 
of June, no doubt owing to the prevalence of cold winds. Sugar, also, was 
almost useless; many times in July and August, when the nights were 
warm and cloudy, it was an absolute failure, hardly an insect visiting the 
trees. 

During February Dianthecia capsincola and Halias prasinana emerged 
in the breeding-cage. March.—Anisopteryx e@scularia and Dicranura 
vinula (bred). April.—Nothing of importance was observed. May.— 
Tephrosia crepuscularia, Cidaria suffumata (common), Hupleaia lucipara, 
&e. June.—Cenonympha pamphilus, Anthocharis cardamines, Preris 
napt, Sesia tipuliformis, Rumia crategata, Asthena candidata, Hupisteria 
heparata, Cabera pusaria, Fidonia atomaria, Abraxas grossulariata, A. 
ulmata, Lomaspilis marginata, Larentia pectinitaria, Melanippe tristata 
(very abundant), M. montanata, M. fluctuata, Hubolia palumbaria, Anaitis 
plagiata, Notodonta camelina. On June 26th dAcronycta leporina was 
taken at rest on a birch-tree (at roots of same tree in February, 1896, a 
pupa of Notodonta dicteotdes was taken), Miana fasciuncula, ke. July.— 
Argynnis selene, Uropteryx sambucata, Metrocampa margaritata, Crocallis 
elinguaria, Boarmia rhomboidaria, Acidalia remutata, Halia vauaria, 
Larentia didymata, Hypsipetes elutata (very common and variable), Coremia 
munitata, C. propugnata, Thyatira batis, Apamea oculea, Agrotis eaclama- 
tionis, Plusia festuce (two specimens reared from larve taken in June). 
On Aug. 28rd Oporabia filigrammaria was fairly common on the moors, 
together with Larentia c@siata and L. didymata, the latter in hundreds. 
Camptogramma. bilineata, Cidaria russata, C. immanata, C. testata, C. 
populata, C. fulvata, C. pyraliata, Eubolia mensuraria, Xylophasia scolo- 
pacina (was netted at dusk on Aug. 9th), Luperina testacea, Cloantha 
solidaginis (was common on the moors, resting on pine-trunks and walls, 
and as it rests with its wings folded round its body it presents a very 
curious appearance, and is difficult to see). September.—Thera variata, 
Anchocelis rufina, A. litura, Xanthia silago, Miselia oayacanthe, Agriopis 
aprilina, Phlogophora meticulosa, Amphipyra tragopogonis. October.— 
Oporabia dilutata, Xanthia ferruginea. November.—Pacilocampa popult 
(bred from pupa found at roots of ash in September).—J. & W. Hiti; 
7, Westwood Grove, Leek, Staffs., Feb. 10th, 1898. 


CARADRINA AMBIGUA At TRURO.—I spent part of last August in the 
neighbourhood of Truro and took some Caradring at sugar, which have 
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turned out to be C. ambigua. Is not this a new locality ?—GroreE C, 
Hart; Woodside, Howth, Co. Dublin, Feb. 1st, 1898. 

[This species was recorded as ‘‘somewhat common ” in Devon last year- 
(Entom. xxx. 305), and specimens are mentioned from South Devon in the 
same volume, p. 327.—Eb.] 


PIERIS RAPH IN EARLY JANUARY.—Jan. 7th was a bright sunny day— 
quite spring-like. When out for a walk I found a male P. rape, alive, 
but sluggish. Whether it had just emerged from pupa or not I cannot 
say. I could find no empty pupa-shell anywhere near. It lived in a 
butterfly vivarium out in my garden for about a fortnight, but a frosty night 
was fatal to it just when I had begun to speculate on this butterfly passing 
the winter in a torpid state, at least when the cold was not too severe.— 
AuBert H. Waters, B.A.; Devonshire Road, Cambridge, Feb. 10th. 


Licut-Trars 1n 1897.—The past season, bad in every respect, was 
much below the average for light-traps. arly in the season the winter 
moths occurred in much the same numbers as usual, though Hybernia leuco- 
phearia and Anisopteryx escularia were rather scarce. Later on Nyssta 
hispidaria was fairly common, T'euiocampe all scarce, as were also the two 
Tephrosias, bistortata and biundularia, though the second brood of the 
former occurred plentifully in July. The Boarmias were scarce, and hardly 
any var. conversaria were taken; Aventia flexula almost absent, and 
Cleora glabraria entirely so. The autumn work was disastrous, Astero- 
Scopus sphinx occurring in far less numbers than usual, and in poor 
condition. From October to December Pacilocampa populi occurred in 
profusion, and was quite the moth of the year. 

The following are additional records for the trap:—Thecla quercus 
(Vanessa atalanta also occurred for the second time), Lithosia griseola, 
Nemeophila russula (male and female), Neuria reticulata, Triphena comes, 
Dianthecia cucubali, Phytometra viridaria, Gnophos obscuraria, Abraxas 
sylvata, Ligdia adustata, Hupithecia subfulvata, <Aglossa pinguinalis, 
Scoparia crategella, Nomophora noctuella, Ebulea crocealis, Perinephele 
lancealis, Spilonota roborana, Sctaphila chrysantheana, Batodes angusti- 
orana, Pedisca corticana, P. solandriana, Scardia arcella, Depressaria 
arcuella.—K. F. Strupp ; Oxton, Exeter. 


SOCIETIES. 


Entomotoeican Society or Lonpon.—February 2nd, 1898. Mr. 
G. H. Verrall, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. L. C. Chawner, 
of Forest Bank, Lyndhurst; Mr. F.;A. Heron, B.A., of the British 
Museum (Natural History); Mr. Henry Stebbing, of The Shawe, 
Jarvis Brook, Tunbridge Wells; and Mr. KH. J. Burgess-Sopp, of 
Saxholme, Hoylake, Cheshire, were elected Fellows of the Society. 
A letter was read from the Secretaries of the International Congress 
of Zoology, calling attention to the meeting to be commenced at 
Cambridge on August 23rd, and extending to the Fellows of the 
Society the cordial invitation of the Executive Committee to be 
present. The Secretary also read a letter from Mr. A. D. Michael, of 
9, Cadogan Mansions, 8.W., asking if any entomologists, who might 
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find insects attacked by mites (4dcari) among their disused boxes, 
would be willing to send him such insects, with the mites still on them 
or accompanying them, or at least the mites themselves, with the 
name of the insect given in all cases, for the purpose of his forth- 
coming monograph of the Tyroglyphide. Mr. J. W. Tutt showed a 
fine series of forms of Hemerophila abruptaria, Thunb., captured and 
bred by Mr. W. 8S. Pearce at Holloway, varying from the normal 
colour, through mahogany-brown to dark fuscous, some of the speci- 
mens of the second brood showing a purplish hue. One gynandro- 
morphous example was shown, with the wings and right antenna of 
the female type, the left antenna being strongly pectinated. He also 
exhibited two specimens of Dianthecia luteago, bred by the Rey. F. 
Lowe, from larvee obtained in Guernsey, and of a very distinct 
character, having a tendency to the ochreous coloration of the ‘type- 
form, but being differently marked. On behalf of Mr. Heyne, 
Mr. Jacoby exhibited a series of temperature-varieties of Lepidoptera. 
Mr. G. H. Carpenter read a paper by himself and the Rev. W. F. 
Johnson on ‘“‘ The Larva of Pelophila borealis,” describing its structure 
and life-history. On the larval characters the species, hitherto 
considered as of doubtful relationship, was regarded as being closely 
allied to Hlaphrus. Papers were communicated by Mr. F. D. Godman, 
F.R.S., and Mr. O. Salvin, F.R.S., on ‘‘ New Species of American 
Rhopalocera,” and by Mr. M. Jacoby, ‘On Some Phytophagous 
Coleoptera (Humolpidz) from the Islands of Mauritius and Réunion.” 

February 16th.—Mr. G. H. Verrall, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Mr. G. C. Champion exhibited specimens of Isodermus gayi, Spin., from 
the Straits of Magellan, and J. planus, Er., from Tasmania, both found 
by Mr. J. J. Walker. The genus Jsoderma, belonging to the Aradide, 
afforded an interesting case of geographical distribution, the only 
known species occurring in Chili, Australia, and Tasmania. Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse referred to the similar distribution of other species 
of insects, which went to support the theory of a former connection 
between South America and Australia. Mr. Champion also showed 
an example of Bagous lutosus, Gyll., from Sweden. ‘This insect had 
been on the British list since the time of Stephens, but possibly in 
error, as all the examples he had seen in collections were wrongly so 
named. Mr. Jacoby exhibited a pair of the singular weevil, Apoderus 
tenuissimus, Pasc., from the Philippines. Mr. Burr exhibited species 
of Orthoptera, of the family HKumastacide, resembling dead leaves. 
This was the only family of Acrydiide in which such resemblances 
were found. Dr. Chapman exhibited a specimen of Zygena exulans 
with six wings, the supernumerary pair arising between the normal left 
fore wing and the corresponding leg on the same side. The upper- 
most wing appeared normal in every respect, the second was a reduced 
copy of the basal half of a fore wing, and the third a portion 
of crumpled wing-structure. Mr. O. EH. Janson exhibited a pale 
variety of the rare Papilio mikado taken in 8S. Japan. Mr. Tutt 
showed a variety of Hnodia hyperanthus taken by Mr. I’. H. Day near 
Carlisle, and banded on the under side lke a Cenonympha; also two 
moths from the same neighbourhood, which, after careful comparison, 
he regarded as females of Hydrilla palustris. This sex was almost or 
quite undiscovered in Great Britain, and the occurrence of the species 
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so far from the Fen district was remarkable. Mr. H. J. Elwes read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ A Further Revision of the Genus Frebia,” which was 
illustrated by the exhibition of examples of every known species. 
Tracing the geographical distribution, he stated that the principal 
European centres of the genus were the Pyrenees, and especially the 
Alps, only a few forms occurring in Scandinavia, while the Ural 
Mountains and Caucasus were almost destitute of species. The genus 
became abundant in E. Siberia, from which region the few N. American 
forms appeared to have been derived. Dr. Chapman also read a paper 
‘©On the Species of the Genus Hrebia, a Revision based on the male 
Appendages,”’ illustrated with drawings of these organs in about sixty 
species. In connection with the above papers Mr. Tutt exhibited and 
made remarks on long series of Erebia nerine, FE. glacialis, E. euryale, 
E. ligea, &c., chiefly from the Alps.—W. F.. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


South Lonvon EnromoxoeicaL anp Naturat History Socrery.— 
January 13th, 1898.—Mr. R. Adkin, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Adkin exhibited minor varieties of Pararge megera, and con- 
tributed notes thereon. Mr. W. G. Pearce brought a series of very 
dark Hemerophila abruptaria, bred from ova laid by a female captured 
in North London. The Secretary read a paper communicated by 
Professor A. Radcliffe Grote, A.M., entitled ‘‘The Wing and Larval 
Characters of the Emperor Moths,” and exhibited the following 
species in illustration:— Saturnia pavonia, Aglia tau, Automeris io, 
Hemileuca maia, Citheronia imperialis, and Attacus speculifer, kindly lent 
by Mr. C. G. Barrett. 

January 27th, Annual Meeting. —The President in the chair. 
Reports of the satisfactory condition of the Society were read from 
the Council and Treasurer. The balance in the Treasurer’s Report 
was somewhat smaller than usual, owing to the first part of the 1897 
Proceedings being printed in the current year. The following Officers 
and Council were then elected :—President, J. W. Tutt, F.E.S.; 
Vice-Presidents, R. Adkin, F.E.8., and W. Mansbridge, F.E.S.; 
Treasurer, T. W. Hall, F.E.S.; Librarian, H. A. Sauzé; Curator, 
W. West; Hon. Secretaries, Stanley Edwards, F.L.S., and H. J. 
Turner, F.E.8.; Council, T. A. Chapman, M.D., F.E.S., F. Clark, 
A. W. Dennis, A. Harrison, F.H.S., F.C.8S., W. J. Lucas, B.A., 
R. South, F.E.S., and H. Tunaley, F.E.S. In his address the 
retiring President dealt at length with matters concerning the well- 
being of the Society, summarized the entomological work of the past 
year, referring in detail to the more important works which had 
recently been published, and then passed on to a general consideration 
of the bearing of the theory of evolution on our views of nature. Mr. 
Lucas exhibited a specimen of the earwig, Forficula lesnei, taken at 
Reigate in October, 1897, by Mr. West (Greenwich), of which only two 
specimens had previously been recorded in Britain, and contributed 
notes on its structure habits and occurrence. [See p. 49.] 

February 10th.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. EK. J. Crow, of Brixton, and Mr. E. R. Hillsworth, of Stratford, 
were elected members. It was announced that Mr. Mansbridge had 
resigned, owing to his leaving England, that Mr. Tunaley, F.E.S., had 
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been chosen to fill the vacancy as Vice-President, and that Mr. H. 
Moore had been elected on the Council. Mr. McArthur exhibited 
underside varieties of Lycena (Polyommatus) bellargus and L. (P.) 
corydon, the latter being almost devoid of ocelli. Mr. Dennis, three 
parts grown larve of Callimorpha hera from ova sent by Mr. Tutt 
while collecting in the Alps in 1897. They had fed all the winter. 
Mr. Tunaley, long bred series of Retinia resinella from Aviemore. Mr. 
Routledge, a variety of Hpinephele (Enodia) hyperanthes from Carlisle, 
having a broad whitish submarginal band on the under sides of the 
hind wing embracing the ocelli; and also two females of Acosmetia 
caliginosa,* taken in the same locality by Mr. Day. Mr. Lucas, 
imagines and living nymphs of Calopteryx splendens from Fleet, and 
contributed notes on the specific characters and habits of the nymphs. 
Mr. Adkin, specimens of Dianthecia luteago var. barretii, from Howth. 
Major Ficklin, a form of the same species taken in Cornwall, which 
Mr. Tutt had named var. ficklini. Mr. Tutt, on behalf of Rev. F. EH. 
Lowe, of Guernsey, a third form bred from pupa taken under Silene 
maritima, and which he had named var. lowei. A considerable discus- 
sion ensued on the singular variation shown in this species, practically 
invariable in the same locality, but each locality possessing a distinct 
race. Mr. Tutt also exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Lowe, a fine aberra- 
tion of Melanippe sociata, in which the central band of the wings was 
almost comvletely obliterated; and on behalf of Mr. Pearce, of 
Hackney, all the melanic specimens of Hemerophila abruptaria bred by 
him during the last three years, some dozens, including extremes and 
intermediates, and one partially gynandrous specimen.—H. J. Turner, 
Hon. Rep. Sec. 


Biruincuam EnromonoaicaL Socrery.—December 20th, 1897.—Mr. 
G. T. Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair. Mr. E. J. Denham, 
31, Hugh Road, Small Heath, was elected a member. Mr. R.C. Bradley, 
showed Hadena glauca and Anaitis plagiata, from Sutton; and Hphestia 
kithniella, from his office in Digbeth. Mr. P. W. Abbott, a nice little 
series of Cymatophora fluctuosa, taken in Wyre Forest, last June, 
rather pale in colouring; also a specimen of Sesia culiciformis with a 
white band, also from Wyre Forest; this last was a dark-black looking 
specimen, darker than usual, excepting the band, which was white. 
Mr. C. J. Wainwright, a box full of Aculeate Hymenoptera, including 
four male specimens of Odynerus levipes, from Wyre Forest, a rare 
insect, which, however, seems well established in that locality ; 
Andrena humilis, a male from Wyre Forest, and some wide-banded 
vars. of Apis mellifica, from Hisenach, Thuringia. Mr. A. H. Martineau 
remarked that Mr. EK. Saunders gives as a character of O. levipes 
yellow patches on both hind pairs of legs, but on all the Midland 
specimens he has seen they were on the middle pair only. Mr. Mar- 
tineau showed sticks containing the cells from which he had bred 
several O. levipes, from Malvern; also sticks containing cells of Pem- 
phredon lugubris, Anthophora fucata, Panz, and Osmia leucomelana. 
Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker, two drawers of Pieride, containing a fine 
series of Anthocharis, including A. pechi from Algeria, and other rare 
species, and the genera Zegris, Leucophasia, &c. 


* Hydrilla palustris, ante, p. 72.—Ep. 
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January 17th, 1898.—The President in the chair. Mr. R. C. Bradley 
showed Therioplectes solstitialis, taken before 8 a.m., hovering in the 
road opposite his house at Sutton. Mr. A. H. Martineau showed a 
set of specimens illustrating the life-history of Andrena cineraria, L.: 

. larvee young and full-fed, pupa, pupal skin, cells, and male and female. 
Mr. P. W. Abbott, a series of Bryophila glandifera from Devon, one 
very beautiful specimen being of a much richer and more beautiful 
green than usual, with the markings softened considerably. Also a 
Lycena egon with the red marks gone from right upper wing, and blue 
shadings over them all; and a L. bellargus (female), also shot with blue; 
both from Midhurst, Sussex. Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker, two drawers 
of the genus Colias, from his collection, containing many rare species. 

February 7th, Annual Meeting.—Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker in the 
the chair. The Annual Reports of the Council, Treasurer, and 
Librarian were received, and the Officers and Council elected, Mr. 
G. T. Bethune-Baker being elected President; Mr. P. W. Abbott, Vice- 
President; Mr. R. C. Bradley, Treasurer; Mr. A. H. Martineau, 
Librarian; and Mr. CO. J. Wainwright, Secretary, Mr. P. W. Abbott 
exhibited Hemerophila abruptaria, one of the ordinary pale form, from 
Sutton Park, the remainder from North London, all more or less 
dark; one of these latter was taken on the door of a coal-cellar, and 
was very dark, quite evenly suffused with dark umber, with the black 
transverse markings clear, and a trace of some of the light lines 
showing; the remainder were bred by Mr. W. A. Southey, and one 
of them was as dark as the caught one, the others showing the usual 
arrangement of colours and markings, but being generally darker ; the 
thoraces remained light in the darkest specimens. Mr. R. C. Bradley 
showed Diodontus tristis (a male and two females); one Pemphredon 
lethifer (male); one Psen pallipes (female); and Sphecodes pilifrons 
(male), all from Sutton, 1897.—Cotsran J. Warnweieut, Hon, Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CuesairE Entomonoaican Socrety.—Annual Meeting, 
January 10th, 1898.—The following officers were elected :—President, 
Mr. S. J. Capper ; Vice-president, Mr. B. H. Crabtree; Joint Secre- 
taries, Messrs. F. N. Pierce and the Rev. R. Freeman ; Hon. Treasurer 
and Librarian, Mr. H. Locke. The members of the Council elected 
were :—Mr. W. E. Sharp, Dr. J. W. Ellis, F.E.S., Rev. A. M. Moss, 
Dr. H. Bailey, and Mr. F. C. Thompson. The following candidates 
were elected by ballot:—F. M. Saxby, D. Armstrong, EH. G. Isaac, 
Albert Tipping, and William Perkins. In the course of the evening 
the President, Mr. Samuel J. Capper, F.L.S., F.E.S., a veteran 
naturalist, delivered his annual presidential address. It was a very 
exhaustive and interesting treatment of entomological subjects. He 
remarked that the past year had left an encouraging record, The 
papers read at the Society had been excellent, and the discussions 
most interesting, while at the same time the number of members had 
increased. They should have liked to have seen a more regular 
attendance at all the monthly meetings, for while some had been 
crowded, others had been quite the reverse. Dealing with entomo- 
logical literature, the President said that previous to the last few years 
that class of literature had been almost wholly devoted to systema- 
tising; and further, the various systems of classification that had from 
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time to time been brought out had been nearly always based upon 
imaginal structure; the earlier stages of the insects, until quite 
recently, were greatly overlooked. In entomology, as in all other 
sciences, the specialist had been developed. From the host of speci- 
alists now at work, generalisations on a sound basis might be formed, 
and in fact were now forming; and although it might appear at first 
sight to be making ‘‘ confusion worse confounded ”’ to have to unlearn 
much that had been taught by former masters in science, they must 
remember that the words of Tennyson, ‘‘The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new,’ applies as much to entomology as it does to 
other matters, and that the end and aim of all science should be truth. 
Latterly the spread of evolutionary ideas, with their influence on all 
scientific thought, had directed entomological literature into an en- 
tirely new channel; and, guided by this light, the true relationship of 
species is sought. What is said of entomology applied to all br nches 
of Natural History. The Linnean system of botanical classification, 
though wonderfully ingenious, had long since given way to what is 
styled the natural arrangement. The periodical literature of ento- 
mology played an important part in the progress of thet.cience, and, 
more than anything else, had helped to make it a popular study. In 
conclusion, in speaking of scientific literature, Mr. Capper said they 
would gratefully acknowledge what the Board of Agriculture had done 
by the publication of separate reports and leaflets, and by papers in the 
‘Journal of Agriculture.’ ie 

Entomotocican Cius. — Meetings of this Club since last report 
(Entom. xxx. 96) were held as follows :— 

1897.—July 7th: Loanda, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood; Mr. 
Samuel Stevens in the chair. August 12th: Trent House, Burton-on- 
Trent; Dr. Philip B. Mason in the chair. November 24th: Wellfield, 
Lingard’s Road, Lewisham; Mr. Robert Adkin in the chair. 

1898.—January 18th: The Entomological Salon, Holborn Res- 
taurant; Mr. G. H. Verrall in the chair. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Publications issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Entomology :— 

Revision of the Tachinidae of North America: a Family of Parasitic 
Two-winged Insects. By D. W. Coquittert. Pp. 154. Washington. 
1897. (Technical Series No. 7.) 

Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association of Economic 
Entomologists. Pp. 87. Washington. 1897. (Bulletin No. 9, New 
Series.) 

The Gipsy Moth in America: a Summary Account of the Introduction 
and Spread of Porthetria dispar in Massachusetts, and the Efforts by the 
State to Repress and Exterminate it. By L. O. Howarp. (Bulletin 
No. 11, New Series.) 
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NOTES ON LEPIDOPTERA FROM THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


By Fleet-Paymaster Gurvasr F. Marnew, R.N., F.L.S., F.Z.8., &e. 


WE left Plymouth on Sept. 6th, 1896, in H.M.§8. ‘ Endymion,’ 
en route to the Mediterranean, with a new crew to recommission 
H.M.S. ‘Hawke’ at Malta. On the afternoon of the 8th we 
called at Vigo, and remained there until five p.m. the following 
day. The next morning I landed after breakfast with one of my 
messmates, and went for a long walk by the road which leads 
out to the north-east of the town, and runs just above and 
parallel with the beautiful harbour. As soon as we got clear of 
the town and suburbs, we passed gardens and vineyards and 
small fields containing Indian corn, melons, tomatoes, &c. 
Grape-picking and wine-pressing were in full swing. The slopes 
of the hills facing the harbour were cultivated for about two- 
thirds of their height, but above this the ground became poor 
and rocky, and more or less overgrown with pine trees. Nume- 
rous ravines intersect the hills, and we crossed several bridges 
during our walk. The day was fine, bright, and delightful, and 
after proceeding for some four miles or so we turned up one of 
the ravines, the sides of which in many places were thickly 
clothed with Spanish chestnut, poplars, oaks, and a few fir trees ; 
while in the more open spots there was a profusion of neath, 
broom, wild sage, sun-cistus, &c. Pieris daplidice, Colias edusa, 
and Pararge megera were plentiful, and in fine condition ; Lycena 
telicanus was flying about heath, and L. argiolus over bramble. 
Once or twice I saw a brilliant copper, probably Polyommatus 
virgauree, but not having a net with me I was unable to secure 
a specimen; now and then Pyramets atalanta passed along, and 
thése, with one or two P. cardw, Pieris rape, and P. brassice, 
comprised all the butterflies I noticed at this place. 

ENTOM.—APRIL, 1898. I 
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We arrived at Malta on Sept. 17th, turned over to the 
‘Hawke’ on the 18th, and left again on the 22nd to join the 
Levant Division of the Mediterranean Fleet at Lemnos, where 
we arrived on the 25th, and remained until Oct. 5th. It rained 
heavily for two or three days during our stay. Oct. 2nd was fine 
and bright, and I went on shore early in the day, and strolled 
about the hills near the harbour. The country was rather bare 
of vegetation at this time of year, the ground was very rough 
and stony, and the walking difficult, and moreover it was in- 
tolerably hot. In some of the little valleys there was a certain 
amount of vegetation, composed mostly of scrubby bushes of a 
prickly nature. I saw P. cardwt in abundance, and a few 
C. edusa, L. icarus, P. phlwas, Deiopeia pulchella, and Nomophila 
noctuella ; and upon fennel there were a few larve of Papilio 
machaon. It was, however, too late in the season to expect 
much. I dare say in the spring some interesting species might 
be found here. 

We arrived at Salonica on Oct. 6th. This important place is 
situated upon extensive slopes at the head of a deep bay. The 
old part of the town was formerly surrounded by a high wall, 
36 ft. thick, a considerable portion of which still remains. Be- 
hind the town, particularly to the eastward, there is a series of 
lofty hills, many of them clothed with thick forest; and away in 
the distance, to the south-west, facing the town, is the mighty 
Mount Olympus. As we steamed up the bay, on our left hand 
we passed a large extent of flat marshy ground. From what I 
could see of the country, | should imagine that it would be a 
capital place for collecting in during the spring and early sum- 
mer months, but while we were there it was not possible to get 
about much on account of the dangerous and unsettled state of 
the country. We were not allowed to go outside the town except 
in parties of four or five together, and then we had to go armed. 
We remained at this place until Oct. 23rd, and while there, in 
the neighbourhood of the town, I took or noticed the following :— 


Pieris brassicae, P. rape, and P. daplidice. Common. 

Anthocharis belia. A few. 

Colias edusa. Common and fine. . 

Pyrameis cardui. Abundant. Larve plentiful, feeding between 
spun-up leaves of mallow.—P. atalanta. Common. 

Lycena betica, One.—L. telicanus. Abundant.—ZL. icarus. Abun- 
dant.—L. astrarche. Abundant; a fresh brood. 

Polyommatus phlaas. A few. 

Deiopeia pulchella. Common. 

Plusia gamma. Common.—P. daubet. One.—P. chalcytes. Several. 

Mecyna polygonalis. Several. Larve common and gregarious, 
feeding upon a species of Cassia. 

Nomophila noctuella. This species swarmed on board at night, 
attracted by the electric lights. 
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On Oct. 10th I went by rail with a shooting party to a place 
called Karasuli, about thirty miles from Salonica, and was sur- 
prised to see some worn specimens of Argynnis pandora still on 
the wing. I believe there must be two broods of this species 
‘during the summer, for I remember meeting with 1t as late or 
later than this some years ago at Chanak, at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles. 

We left Salonica on Oct. 23rd, and arrived at Salamis Bay on 
26th. The hills to the north of this bay are clothed with pines, 
with an undergrowth of sage, sun-cistus, heath, and a variety of 
aromatic shrubs. Walking was extremely difficult, as the ground 
was covered with large blocks of volcanic stone with nasty jagged 
edges. From Salamis I made several excursions to Athens, 
EKleusis, &c., and noticed larve of P. cardwi plentiful in the 
Acropolis, crawling over fallen marble blocks; and in a shady 
corner I took a beautiful fresh Plusia chalcytes sitting on a 
mallow-leaf, having just emerged from its cocoon, which was 
spun up beneath. 

We left Salamis Bay on Noy. 13th, and reached Poros at 
2 p.m. the same day. Poros is a small island just off the main- 
land, with which it forms almost a land-locked harbour. There 
is a small town and naval yard. The country is very bold and 
mountainous, and the slopes of the hills and ravines are clothed 
with scrub composed of wild olive, arbutus, ilex, ‘‘ wait-a-bit ”’ 
thorns, sun-cistus, plane trees, &c. At one end of the harbour 
there is an extensive plain with marshy patches here and there. 
It looks a nice country for collecting in, and no doubt a number 
of good insects might be found here in the spring and early 
summer. During our stay I noticed P. rape and P. brassice 
very abundant; C. edusa—a small form—plentiful, with several 
var. helice ; Cenonympha pamphilus, Pararge egeria var. egerides 
—the English form ; and the larve of Mecyna polygonalis plenti- 
ful upon Cassia. The following is a description of it :—Head 
shining black, mouth pale yellow; a broad greyish blue dorsal 
stripe followed by a broad shining black stripe, and then a broad 
yellow stripe, which includes the spiracles; under parts greenish 
brown ; upon each segment there are three or four small shining 
black warts, each of which emits a fine whitish bristle ; legs 
black. In confinement, when full-grown, the larve spun tough 
cocoons of fine white silk among the leaves of their food-plant, 
in which they changed to rather elongated reddish brown pupe. 
They are handsome larve, and are easily seen, as they are 
gregarious and feed quite exposed upon their food-plant. The 
first moth appeared on Dec. 5th, the second on Jan. 14th, and 
the remainder between the latter date and March 9th—a nice 
little series. 

We left Poros on Noy. 22nd, and after stopping for a day at 
Argostoli, in the island of Cephalonia, proceeded to Malta, where 
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we arrived on the 25th; and here we remained until April 1st, 
1897. Malta is not a place where one would expect to find a 
great variety of insects, for upon approaching it from the sea 
during the greater part of the year it looks anything but inviting 
to an entomologist, as it presents a dried and burnt-up appear- 
ance, and, with the exception of a few carob trees, there is 
nothing to relieve the monotony of the stone walls and brown 
soul. Even in the winter and spring months it is difficult to 
believe that so much is grown upon the island, for upon travelling 
along the road you see scarcely anything but the stone walls that 
surround the fields. But take the train to Citta Vecchia, and 
walk up to the old town that stands upon one of the highest 
points of the island, and turn back towards Valetta, and you will 
then look down upon a large expanse of country under cultiva- 
tion. Hvery foot of ground that can be utilized has a crop of 
some sort upon it. The fields are small and divided by stone 
walls of from four to six feet high. This is to protect the crops 
from the prevailing winds which are frequent and strong during 
the winter and spring. February and March are the months to 
see the island at its best; then the fields are green with corn, 
potatoes, beans, &c., and some of them are scarlet with the 
flowers of a species of clover, called by the natives ‘sulla’’ 
(Hedysarum coronarium), which forms valuable fodder. Here and 
there you will notice patches of a bright primrose-yellow, which 
is caused by the flowers of an Ovalis, a most pernicious weed, 
which grows nearly everywhere. It is a delicate-looking flower 
upon rather a long weak stalk, and it is a pretty sight to see a 
large mass of this waving to and fro in a gentle breeze. It dies 
away altogether during the hot season, but is one of the first 
weeds to spring up after the autumn rains. 

The central part of the island is more or less flat or undu- 
lating, with hills towards the coast-line, and it is divided in many 
places by valleys or ‘‘ weids’’ which run towards the sea. Some 
of them are tolerably wide and deep, and are well protected from 
the winds, and in several of them, particularly at Boschetto, 
Zurrico, &c., there are beautiful orange gardens, which are de- 
lightful and favourite places for picnics. The ‘‘weids” running 
down from Boschetto under Verdala Palace, the governor’s sum- 
mer residence, past Siggieni and Zebbug out on to the Marsa, 
and another near Birzubbugia were my favourite hunting grounds. 
Here from the end of October to the end of March plenty of 
wild flowers are to be met with. Two or three kinds of sweetly- 
scented narcissus, a small purple crocus, a yellow tulip, grape 
hyacinths, anemones, scarlet pheasant’s eye, various heaths, 
and a number of others. The only indigenous trees are, I think, 
the carob and wild fig. There are a few bushes—a stunted 
Rhamnus, upon which the larve of Rhodocera cleopatra feed, 
brambles, and some other low shrubs the names of which I do not 
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know. Upon the tops of many of the hills, where the soil is thin 
and the ground very stony, there is no attempt at cultivation, 
and here, as well as in some places that are reserved by the 
Government, there are quantities of asphodel which flower from 
December to February, and spiked star of Bethlehem. The 
upper part of the large bulb of the latter is usually above ground, 
and it throws out thick fleshy leaves in the winter and spring 
months, but they die away in the hot weather, and in September 
and October the plant sends up a single tall stem, three or four 
feet high, which terminates in a long spike composed of in- 
numerable small white flowers, which at that time of year, when 
everything around is dead and parched up, have rather a singular 
and conspicuous appearance. 

I will now give a rough list of the Lepidoptera I met with at 
Malta between November, 1896, and December, 1897 :— 


Papilio machaon, Li.—Is to be met with between the middle of 
March and end of October in small numbers. There appear to be a 
succession of broods, and it is usually most plentiful in April and May. 
The larve are to be found upon fennel, which grows rather commonly 
about the island, but is mostly dead or dried up by the end of October, 
so I do not know what becomes of ova deposited by females that are 
then on the wing. It is possible that the eggs do not hatch until the 
following March, or the perfect insects may hybernate, although I do 
not think this is likely, as it would be contrary to the usual habits of 
the species. Maltese examples of this butterfly are large and dark. 

Pieris brassicae, L.— Abundant, and may be frequently seen on 
warm days during the three winter mouths. The females of the early 
auturon brood have the tips of their anterior wings broadly black, and 
the black spots are much larger than in those of the earlier broods. 

Pieris rape, L.—Abundant, and occurs throughout the year. Some 
of the females of the autumnal brood are of a deep olive-yellow. 

Pieris daplidice, L.—-Common but local. Observed on Nov. 25th 
a fresh specimen on the slopes above Calcara Gate, where it was 
tolerably numerous during the first fortnight of March, 1897, at which 
period I noticed the females depositing their eggs on the under sides of 
the leaves of the wild radish. Another brood was on the wing on 
July 18th, upon which day something caught my eye as I was passing 
a small plant of wild yellow antirrhinum, and upon stooping down I 
saw it was an example of this species. I tried to box it, but it was 
too quick for me and flew off, and, after flying round and round for 
several times, it returned and pitched on the same flower. I again 
tried to box it, and again failed, when it repeated the same manceuvres, 
alighting again on the same flower; but this time I succeeded in 
boxing it. It was late in the afternoon, and the butterfly had evidently 
selected this particular flower for its resting place for the night; the 
colour of its hind wings harmonized well with the green and greenish 
yellow of its surroundings. The next day I noticed several flying on 
the slope above Calcara Gate. 

Colias edusa, F.—Common throughout the year, and the var. helice 
occasionally seen. 
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Rhodocera cleopatra, lu.—Rather scarce, but occurs all over the 
island, particularly in the ‘“ weids,’’ or rocky valleys, where its food- 
plant, a stunted thorny buckthorn, grows, and upon which I have 
seen the females depositing their eggs in February and March. 

Polyommatus phleas, L.—Abundant. Seen in December, January, 
and February. At the end of July, 1897, it was swarming in several 
localities, and the specimens were very large and dark—the var. eleus 
of Fabricius. 

Lycena betica, L.—Rare ; only one or two met with. 

Lycena astrarche, Besty.—Common and typical. The July brood 
the most numerous. 

Lycena icarus, Rott.—Abundant. First noticed March 5th. In 
July it was swarming in certain places, and this brood was much 
larger and much more strongly marked than those seen in the early 
part of the year. In some cases the males have three or four con- 
spicuous black spots on the hind margin of the posterior wings, near 
anal angle, and the narrow black marginal line is as wide and distinct 
as in L. @gon; the spots on the under sides are very large, black, 
and broadly ringed with white, and the marginal series of orange- 
peacock spots are bright and large. The females are large, have no 
vestige of violet, but are as dark ag L. astrarche, and for some time I 
thought I was taking that species; their under sides are exactly the 
same, except for the addition of the two basal spots on the fore wings. 
It is a very distinct variety. The violet in the wings of the females of 
the spring brood is very slight. 

Vanessa atalanta, L.— Common. 

Vanessa cardui, L.—Abundant. Larve on thistles, and spun up 
between leaves of mallow. 

Pararge megera, Li.— Common, and there seems to be a succession 
of broods throughout the year; those met with during December and 
January are smaller and darker than the spring and summer broods. 

Pararge egeria, l4— Common but local. A succession of broods. 
Some of the examples very richly marked. Orange gardens at Bos- 
chetto, gardens of St. Antonio Palace, ‘‘weid”’ near Zurrico, &e. 

Epinephele ianira, L., var. hispulla, Hb.— Common but local, oceur- 
ring in the “ weids,’’ St. Antonio Gardens, &c. First noticed on July 
10th, but it was probably out much earlier than that date. Iwas not 
at Malta during April, May, or June. They remained a long time on 
the wing, as I observed them well on into October. Some of the 
females I have taken are very large bright specimens. 

Cenonympha pamphilus, L.— Abundant. The spring and early 
summer broods are the typical form, but at the beginning of July the 
var. lyllus, Esp., appears, and is much more plentiful than the type; 
some of the females taken are very large and strongly marked. 

Deilephila euphorbie, L.—Abundant in the larva state. A succession 
of broods from May to October. Full-fed larvee were found on July 
10th, and small larvee, only just hatched, were seen as late as Dec. 4th, 
but itis doubtful if these latter would ever attain full growth, for they 
would hardly be able to stand the rain and cold nights that were then 
setting in. The parent moths do not seem to exercise much judgment 
in depositing their ova, for I often noticed three or four young larve 
upon a small plant not more than three inches high, and no other 
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plant within a hundred yards of them; in many instances again 
I have seen several small larve upon a diminutive plant, while large 
robust plants close at hand had none on them. They suffer a good 
deal from the attacks of enemies; centipedes and carnivorous beetles 
“prey upon them at night. I used to watch certain larve to note their 
rapidity of growth, &c., and often when I visited them again nothing 
but their shrivelled-up skins remained. 

Maeroglossa stellatarum, Iu.— Abundant. One afternoon in the 
Floriana Gardens I saw more than a hundred flying before the flowers 
of a small evergreen privet. It was a very pretty sight. They are 
also very partial to the flowers of the lantana. 

E'mydia grammica, L.—One specimen. 

Deiopeia puichella, L.—Not common. 

Arctia villica, L.—One crushed larva upon a road near Zurrico. 

Euprepia pudica, Ksp.—This is a common species. The perfect 
insect appears from July to September, and I have taken it sitting on 
walls, &c. The larvee feed on various kinds of grass, and may be found 
in waste places under stones from the beginning of December until the 
middle of March, when they are full-grown. ‘The larva is pale smoky 
brown tinged with red; upon each segment there are six raised shining 
black spots emitting fascicles of stiff bristles, those in the centre dark 
brown, the outer ones reddish ; three of these spots are situated above, 
one just behind, and the remaining two are just below the spiracles ; 
the dorsal stripe is rather broad and pale yellowish brown, and is 
followed by a pale smoky stripe mottled with darker blotches, and 
below this a pale straw-coloured stripe which includes the spiracles, 
and extends to the ventral surface; head dark brown with a paler 
V-shaped mark above the mouth, which is black; legs and prolegs 
reddish brown. The skin is shining, and the larva feels hard to the 
touch ; it curls into a ring when annoyed, and remains in that position 
for a considerable time. When full-grown the larva spins rather a 
tough cocoon composed of whitish silk and pieces of grass, and does 
not change to a pupa until a week or two before the moth emerges. 
When we left Malta on April 1st I had about thirty cocoons, and the 
first moth appeared on July 19th, at which time the larve in the 
remaining cocoons were still unchanged. 

Spilosoma fuliginosa, L.—Not uncommon. A full-grown larva, 
taken on Dec. 31st, produced a large dark female on Jan. 30th. On 
March 8th I took a female sitting on a stone; on the 183th of the 
same month another female flying in the hot sun; and I have upon 
several occasions noticed the remains of the moths lying on the roads. 

Cossus ligniperda, F. (?).—I have smelt the larvee of this species 
frequently, though I have not as yet met with the perfect insect. 

Psyche sp. ?.—Larva-cases abundant, but I have not succeeded in 
breeding any of the moths. 

Bombyx trifolii, Esp. (?).—Larve of what I take to be this species 
were abundant from January to March, but I did not breed any, 
though several of my larve spun cocoons. On Oct. 25th I took a 
male at rest on a wall. It is certainly not like our English species, as 
it is of a uniform brown, with very indistinct fascia, and is probably 
referable to Guenée’s iberica. 

Agrotis upsilon, Rott.—One specimen. 
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Polia sp. ?.—During December and January a very handsome larva 
was by no means uncommon feeding exposed upon various flowers, 
especially those of a sweet-smelling narcissus. In October I bred several 
of the moths, and they appear to come very near Polia wanthomista, 
Hb., var. nigrocincta, Tr., although the larve do not agree in any way 
with Buckler’s description. I will defer giving any description of the 
larva until I have ascertained what the moth really is. 

Calocampa exoleta, L.—Larve common in January and February, 
feeding exposed upon a variety of wild flowers. 

Plusia gamma, L.—Common. 

Acontia luctuosa, Ksp.——Common. 

Thalpochares ostrina, Hb.—Common. 

Thalpochares parva, Hb.—Common. 

Metoptria monogramma, Hb.—One example. 

Sterrha sacraria, L.—Common. 

Anaitis plagiata, L.—Several. 

Cidaria bilineata, L.—Common. 

Eupithecia pumilata, Hb.—Several bred. 

Botys ferrugalis, Hb.—Common. 

Nomophila noctuella, Schiff.—Abundant. 


I did no night-work, or the above list would no doubt have 


been much longer. 
(To be continued.) 


A CATALOGUE OF THE LEPIDOPTERA OF IRELAND. 
By W. F. pe Vismes Kane, M.A., M.R.LA., F.E.S. 
(Continued from p. 64.) 


CAMPTOGRAMMA BILINEATA, L.—Hixtremely numerous every- 
where. It presents every shade of variation from the bright 
yellow form, with almost obsolete waved transverse lines, and 
the pallid ab. (and var.) testaceolata, Stdgr., which occurs on the 
limestone districts of Clare and Aran, to the black variety 
isolata, Kane. Most of the variations occur with the type 
everywhere; but var. testaceolata and the banded aberration 
appear to be somewhat topomorphic; while the var. isolata is a 
local form. A paper dealing with this subject appeared in the 
‘Trish Naturalist’ of March, 1896, to which I would refer for 
fuller details. Succinctly stated, the following is the gist of my 
researches on the variation of this species. The form with the 
margins of the median band, especially the outer one, shaded 
with fuscous and sometimes edged with black, which I call the 
‘“‘banded aberration,” is found very widely both in Ireland and 
Great Britain; but is occasional and somewhat scarce, and is 
rarely localised. It appears in company with clouded forms like 
those from Unst on the margins of bogs in Connemara near 
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Glendalough, Aasleagh, and elsewhere. This local tendency to 
dark scaling I attribute to adaptation to a moorland environ- 
ment, as here it appears to be in process of establishment 
as a local variety. On the dark, bald cliffs of Kerry, at Dursey 
Island and the neighbouring mainland, a very dark form occa- 
sionally occurs, more melanic than the Unst specimens, the fore 
wings being of an almost unicolorous fuscous brown, and the 
hind wings of an ochreous brown—ab. infuscata. Upon a rock 
islet, a considerable distance from the Kerry coast, where a sparse 
vegetation of thrift creeps up the slopes between the rocks, I 
discovered the var. tsolata, but fear it has since disappeared, 
though then fairly numerous. The continuous Atlantic storms 
of the winter of 1893-4 soaked the shaven sward with deluges of 
sea-water to such an extent that it withered away in spring. 
This melanic form I consider owed its origin to protective 
adaptation coupled with complete isolation. The close herbage 
affording no refuge for imagines (which ‘probably were of the 
mainland race already tending toward dark aberrations), they 
had to rest on the dark rocks; and the paler specimens no doubt 
fell a prey to the birds and bats. Thus a stable melanic variety 
arose, and became constant by in-breeding. Among a large 
number taken on this islet on two occasions not one approached 
the ordinary coloration, but were uniform in their black hue. 
The following is a description of this interesting form :—Var. 
isolata. With all the wings of a sooty black, upon which the 
waved strige and median band are marked in darker tone. The 
hind wings in some instances are shot with a yellowish tinge. The 
body and under side of the wings are also of sooty black. The 
size is above the average, which is a proof that the dark scaling 
is not a result of dwarfing or diseased conditions. j 


Camprocramma FLUviaTa, Hb.—I have only occasional cap- 
tures of this moth to record. It does not seem to be anywhere 
numerous, though perhaps this may be due to ignorance of its 
habits, and the appropriate method of capture. Howth and 
Malahide (B.); Limerick (7’.) ; Timoleague, Co. Cork (D.) ; Clon- 
brock, Co. Galway (R. EH. D.); Markree Castle, Co. Sligo; Derry 
and Cushendall (C.); Ballycastle, Antrim. : 


PHIBALAPTERYX TERSATA, Hb.—A single worn specimen of this 
species was taken in a garden at Howth, August 21st, 1891, by 
Mr. Maurice Fitzgibbon. Whether a casual importation or 
introduced with shrubs there is no means of judging; but so far 
the capture is unique in Ireland. 


PHIBALAPTERYX LAPIDATA, Hb.—The late Stephen R. Fether- 
ston-H., a friend of Birchall, was the first to discover this insect 
in Ireland. He took it in some numbers on the range of moor- 
land belonging to his brother at Glenmore near Crossmolina, Co. 
Mayo, where I have since met with it. It can be taken at light, 
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as well as in the daytime, and probably exists in many other 
similar situations in Ireland; as subsequent captures by Mr. 
Watts on the hills near Belfast; at Leenane, Connemara, by 
Lieut. Walker, R.N., and Chapman (E.M.M. xxv. p. 213); and 
Lissadell, Co. Sligo, by Mr. Vivyan ;—show a very wide range of 
distribution. 

PHIBALAPTERYX viTTaTa, Bork.—This insect has undoubtedly a 
wide range, though it seems to have escaped the notice of many 
collectors in Ireland. For some years I only met with occasional 
examples; until on the banks of the Shannon near Banagher, 
and at Belleisle, Co. Fermanagh, I found it very numerous. Mr. 
Watts reports it equally abundant in the marshes about Belfast. 
Other localities are as follows: Co. Wicklow (Bw.); Lough 
Oughter near Farnham, Cavan; the Geragh (Macroom) and Cork 
(S.); Moycullen, Connemara, and Clonbrock, Co. Galway ; 
Favour Royal, Co. Tyrone; Castle Bellingham (Thornhill). 


PHIBALAPTERYX VITALBATA, Hb.—As the food-plant Clematis 
vitalba is not indigenous to Ireland, but has been introduced 
into demesnes and pleasure-grounds, we cannot claim this 
species as Irish. Nevertheless, as in the case of P. tersata at 
Howth, a single specimen is recorded fron Clonbrock, Co. 
Galway, by the Hon. R. E. Dillon. I have, however, a note of its 
common occurrence at Mallow, but not having seen an example 
ceive it with reserve. 

TripHosa pDuBITATA, L.—Kingstown (Greene); Howth, not 
rare; also specimens have come to the lantern of Rockabill 
Lighthouse off the Dublin coast. It is also found on the Co. 
Louth coast at Castle Bellingham (Thornhill); and at Grey- 
stones, Co. Wicklow; also on the shores of Lough Foyle near 
Derry (C.). At none of these coast localities, to my knowledge, 
is buckthorn found; and therefore the food-plant is probably 
blackthorn. The late Mr. Fetherston-H. was of opinion that 
Irish examples were more richly coloured than those of Great 
Britain with a purple gloss. In Galway it is not rare at Ardra- 
han (Miss N.); and at Clonbrock the hibernated females are 
fairly numerous when beating the sallows in spring. I have 
not seen the var. cinereata, St. 


Kucosm1a unpunata, £.—Apparently widely distributed, but 
I have never found it plentiful. A few have been taken at the 
following places: Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow (B.); Cromlyn 
(Mrs. B.) and Cookesborough, four (Miss R.), Co. Westmeath ; 
Kells, Meath (G. V. H.) ; Owencunliffe Glen, Killarney, numerous 
(W.); and near Kenmare; Glandore, Co. Cork (D.) ; Crossmo- 
lina, Co. Mayo; Markree Castle, and Rockwood near Sligo; 
Limavady, Co. Derry (the late Canon Grainger). 


Crparia strerata, Zufn.—Throughout Ireland, and in certain 
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localities very plentiful. The males vary in the strength of the 
red flush on the fore wings. The females differ in the depth of 
the green, which is often very rich and dark, without any red 
‘tint, and reducing the paler markings considerably in extent. 
Others are much paler, marbled with strigw, and pale patches, 
so as in some cases to approach a strongly-marked C. mata. 1 
have not seen the very dark banded female here, which is taken 
in the New Forest. It is useless to give more than a few locali- 
ties to show the wide distribution. Dublin and Wicklow, some- 
times fairly plentiful; Cappagh, Co. Waterford, not common ; 
Mucross, Killarney, very abundant, and elsewhere in Kerry; 
Co. Galway, ditto; Markree and about Sligo, not very plentiful ; 
Killynon, Westmeath, Drumreaske, abundant; Derry, scarce; Kc. 


Ciparra miata, L.—Usually commoner than the preceding, 
and of equal range. 


Crparta coryLata, Thnb.—Widely distributed, but somewhat 
local. Plentiful in some localities, but usually not numerous. 
It varies much in the median band of the fore wing, which is 
sometimes a very dark olive-brown without markings. In the 
lighter-coloured examples pale waved lines break up the centre 
of the band. A frequent variation is found in the band being 
much constricted towards the inner margin, in many places dis- 
connecting the wide costal portion from the rest. In the latter 
form the outer edge of the band is very deeply dentated, more so 
than in the normal form. I have never seen the Scotch form in 
which the yellow crenelations are absent, except a single example 
in Mr. Dillon’s cabinet at Clonbrock; and the var. albocrenata, 
Curt., seems absent from Ireland. Common in Co. Wicklow (B.) 
and Powerscourt; Killarney; common in parts of Galway ; 
Markree Castle and near Sligo, scarce; Killynon, Co. West- 
meath; Favour Royal, Co. Tyrone, abundant; Farnham, 
Cavan; Armagh (J.); Derry, a few (C.); Ballycastle, Co. 
Antrim. 


Ciparta TRUNcATA, Hufn.—Everywhere common. The Irish 
insect seems to be a very sober tinted form. Very rarely have I 
met with any of the marbled and brightly-coloured varieties seen 
in English collections. As might be expected, therefore, the var. 
perfuscata, Haw., is occasionally met with; also var. comma- 
notata, at Clonbrock and elsewhere. 


Ciparta Immanata, Haw.—lHxtremely numerous everywhere ; 
and with a wide range of variation both among the dark and 
handsome coloured forms var. marmorata, Haw., and those with 
white median bands. Specimens of ab. wnicolorata also occur ; 
but I have not seen the ab. thingvallata. This insect, therefore, 
does not seem to follow the above closely-allied species in adopt- 
ing a sombre livery in Ireland, though a very dark grey form 
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prevails on the mountains among which the river Roughty takes 
its rise near Kenmare, Co. Kerry. Here it would seem that the 
moorland surroundings and the dark rocks upon which it rests 
have induced adaptive coloration. I took a large series here to 
test the uniformity of the pattern, which was remarkable. 


CipariA surFuMATA, /7b.-—Generally distributed, and usually 
abundant. It varies considerably, the median and basal bands 
being sometimes of a very blackish brown, with a pale trait on 
the costa; but usually it is of lighter tint, and somewhat varie- 
gated with sinuous shading. The whitish bands on each margin 
of the median dark band are often darkened with fuscous, a 
transition stage to the var. piceata, St., which I have not taken. 


(To be continued.) 


FURTHER NOTES ON ANDRENA. 
By T. D. A. CockERELL. 


Andrena perarmata, n. sp. 


g. Length 9 to 10 mm., black; the head and thorax clothed 
with rather dense very long mouse-coloured pubescence, becoming dull 
white on the ventral surfaces, and black at the sides of the face and 
round the antenne ; some few black hairs also on the scutellum. Head 
large, broader than thorax, facial quadrangle much broader than long, 
cheeks broad, and produced beneath into a right angle; mandibles long and 
slender, ferruginous at tip, tuberculate at base, and produced beneath ut 
the base into a prominent tooth, deeply notched within at some distance 
from the tip. Face and front dullish, clypeus strongly and quite closely 
punctured, area in front of the ocelli striate; antenne long, reaching 
to metathorax, wholly dark. Thorax dull, with a minutely roughened 
surface, enclosure of metathorax minutely roughened and ill-defined ; 
tegule shining piceous; wings hyaline, iridescent, the apices faintly 
dusky ; nervures and stigma brown, the stigma very dark; second sub- 
marginal cell small ; legs black, hind tarsi dark brown; pubescence of 
legs long, mouse-colour; anterior cox large, swollen in front; tarsi 
very slender. Abdomen shining, microscopically tessellate and hardly 
punctured, with thin and sparse mouse-coloured pubescence, not 
forming bands or concealing the surface; some short black hair, not 
readily noticed, on dorsum of second to fifth segments; hair of apex 
tinged yellowish. 

Hab. Seattle, Washington (T. Kincaid). Many specimens. 
March 15th, 1897; March 16th, 1896. 

Near to A. mandibularis, Rob., but that is smaller (8 mm.), 
with sparsely punctured clypeus and honey-yellow nervures. 
A. fragilis, Sm., differs at once by the shining thorax and pale 
testaceous nervures. A. nigrihirta (Ashm., as Cilissa) is also in 
some respects similar, but has not the peculiar head-characters 
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of our insect. The European A. ovina, Kirby (male), also 
reminds one a little of A. perarmata. © 

In the Mesilla Valley, New Mexico, I have taken a wild bee 
(Halictus pruinosus) as early as March 18th, but it is quite the 
end of March before the early Andrenide are well on the wing. 
Here we have A. perarmata appearing at Seattle, so much further 
north, as early as March 15th, and in quantity ! 


Andrena cerulea, Smith, var. nov. territa. 

@. Length about 9 mm. Differs from Smith’s description of 
carulea by the quite long erect pubescence of the head and thorax 
being white, with some black hairs intermixed on the sides of the 
metathorax, and especially at the sides of the face. The pubescence 
of the legs is mostly sooty, but that on the anterior femora is entirely 
white, and the floccus of the posterior femora is pallid. The greenish 
fringe of the microscopically tessellate abdomen is quite marked, and 
the whole insect is rather of a greenish blue. The wings are hyaline, 
not noticeably darker at the apex, but throughout witha slightly dusky 
tint. Nervures and stigma dark brown, stigma pallid in the middle. 
There are no distinct hair-bands, but the sides of the abdomen show 
some shining white hairs ; the venter exhibits three interrupted white 
hair-bands; the pubescence of the apex might be called obscure 
fulvous; it isa kind of pale reddish chocolate. Flagellum after the 
third joint brownish beneath; clypeus tessellate, and with sparse 
shallow punctures, its disc showing prismatic colours—purple, green, 
and blue. Process of labrum broad and truncate. Mesothorax dull, 
minutely roughened, with scarcely observable shallow punctures ; 
basal enclosure of metathorax roughened, scarcely defined at all. 
Tegule dark chestnut colour, with some blackish hairs ; some blackish 
hair also occurs on the sides of the prothorax. 


Hab. Olympia, Washington (‘T. Kincaid). May 28rd, 1894. 
The following table separates the females of the blue Andrene of 
the north-west :— 


Pubescence of apex of abdomen black, of face also 
black ; F : ‘ : : . nigrocerulea, Ckll. 
Pubescence of apex of abdomen brownish, of face 
mostly pale. 
Pubescence of thorax ochraceous, on metathorax 


black : ‘ : : : 5 . carulea, Sm., 1879. 
Pubescence of thorax white, the few black hairs 
inconspicuous . ‘ : : ; . territa, Cll. 


Andrena melanochroa, 0. sp. 

@. Hardly 7 mm. long, black, with short and thin dull whitish 
pubescence, inclining to mouse-colour dorsally. Facial quadrangle 
broader than long; clypeus minutely tessellate, with sparse but strong 
punctures ; vertex granular, front below ocelli very finely striate ; 
antenne dark, feebly tinged with ferruginous beneath towards apex ; 
first joint of flagellum as long as the two next together; mandibles 
stout with bifid dark ferruginous tips; process of labrum broad, trun- 
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cate with sloping sides; mesothorax dullish, minutely tessellate, hardly 
punctured ; enclosure of metathorax roughened, scarcely at all de- 
fined ; tegule fuscous; wings smoky hyaline, nervures and stigma 
reddish brown, second submarginal cell broader at top than third; 
legs black, with shining pale brownish pubescence ; abdomen tessellate 
and impunctate; apical margins of segments 2 to 4 with thin white 
hair-bands, very broadly interrupted on 2 and 3, and narrowly on 4; 
apex with fulvous pubescence. 

3. Similar to the female. Face all black; pubescence longer 
and paler; at apex of abdomen dull white; abdomen not obviously 
fasciate; small joints of tarsi rufescent; wings more yellowish ; 
stigma dull amber-colour with a dark margin. 

Hab. Olympia, Washington (T. Kincaid). May 9th to 25th. 
This little species has the aspect of A. zizie and illinoensis, but 
has none of the greenish colour of these species. Provancher’s 
A. vestita, described only in the male, must be very similar to 
melanochroa, but will be known by the somewhat smaller size 
and the ferruginous-red tarsi. 


Andrena macgillivrayi, Ckll. 

Mr. Kincaid sends two females from Washington State, one 
from Seattle, May 11th, the other Olympia, June 2nd. The 
Washington form is a little larger (long. 11-12 mm.) than the 
type, the stigma is somewhat darker, and the face is a trifle 
broader. All the essential specific characters are the same as in 
the New York (Ithaca) type. 


Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U.S.A. 


TORTRICES OCCURRING IN THE VICINITY OF THE 
CHESHAM LINE. 


AurHouGH there are a good many species to be obtained even 
in the neighbourhood of the stations between the Baker Street 
terminus and Willesden Green, it is not until we get beyond the 
latter and well into the country that we need think of alighting 
in quest of Tortrices. There are, however, some very decent 
species to be found in the neighbourhood of Kingsbury and 
Neasden Station, and a few hours may be pleasantly and 
profitably spent in a ramble around, especially if we turn in the 
direction of the Brent and Kingsbury old church. Harrow and 
Pinner have each something to offer, but we shall do better at 
Northwood, and it is this locality and the country around Chal- 
font Road that I have most frequently collected in. The latter 
is on the chalk and well wooded. Although Mill Hill on the 
Midland system does not properly belong to the district more 
immediately under consideration, | have included it because it 
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is not far distant as the crow flies, and it has produced several 
good Tortrices. 

The following is a list of the species I have met with during 
sundry visits to the various places; but, with the exception of 
Mill Hill, I have rarely spent more than an afternoon at a time 
at any one locality. It is therefore highly probable that many 
more species would be found by more diligent working. 


TorTRIX PODANA, Scop. = pyrastRANA, Hubn. (Lozotenia ful- 
vana, Wilk. Brit. Tort., 1859; Staint. Manual, 11.1859. Cacecia 
podana, Meyrick, Handb. Brit. Lep., 1896).—Widely distributed. 
The unicolorous form known as var. fuscana, St., occurs more 
frequently than the type in St. John’s Wood. I have seen 
frequent instances of ‘‘ assembling ”’ in this species. 

ToRTRIX XYLOSTEANA, Linn. (Lozotenia xylosteana, Wilk. 
Staint. Caccacia xylosteana, Mey.).—A generally common and 
variable species. 

TortTRIx sorBIANA, Hubn. (Lozotenia sorbiana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Cacecia sorbiana, Mey.).—I have only obtained this species at 
Northwood, but it does not seem to be very plentiful. 

TortTRIx Rosana, Linn. (Lozotenia rosana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Cacecia rosana, Mey.).—A very common species throughout the 
whole area. 

TORTRIX DIVERSANA, Hubn. (Tortrix transitana, Wilk. ; Staint. 
Tortriz diwersana, Mey.).—This species has sometimes occurred 
in profusion at Mill Hill and Kingsbury. It seemed to affect 
particular elm trees. 

TorTRIX HEPARANA, Schiff. (Tortrix heparana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Pandemis heparana, Mey.).— Generally common, especially in 
the larval state. , 

TortTRIX RIBEANA, Hubn. (Tortrix ribeana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Pandemis ribeana, Mey.).— Also common, more particularly in 
fruit gardens. 

TortRiIx coryLaANa, Fabr. (Tortrix corylana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Pandemis corylana, Mey.).—I have only seen this species at 
Northwood. 

TorRTRIX UNIFASCIANA, Dup. (Lozotenia unifasciana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Cacecia unifasciana, Mey.).—Common almost every- 
where. 

ToRTRIX PALLEANA, Hubn. (Vortrix icterana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Tortrix paleana, Mey.).— Larve often abundant in meadows 
at Mill Hill, Kingsbury, Harrow, Northwood, and Rickmansworth. 
‘The perfect insect is not so commonly in evidence. 

Tortrix virtpaANA, Linn. (Vortrix viridana, Wilk.; Staint. ; 
Mey.).—Generally abundant. 


TorRTRIX FORSTERANA, Fabr. (Yortrix forsterana, Wilk. ; 
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Staint.; Mey.).—This species occurs throughout the whole area, 
but appears to be only moderately common. I have generally 
obtained specimens from ivy and honeysuckle, upon both of 
which plants the larva feeds. 

ToRTRIX MINISTRANA, Linn. (Hulia ministrana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Tortrix ministrana, Mey.).—Common. Flies rather high. 

DicHEeLta GRoTIANA, Fabr. (Dichelia grotiana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Epagoge grotiana, Mey.).—Only met with at Mill Hill, but never 
more than two or three at a time. I used to beat it out from a 
hawthorn hedge under oak trees. 


LEPTOGRAMMA LITERANA, Linn. (Oxygrapha literana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Acalla literana, Mey.).—Once met with in a lane ad- 
joining Moor Park. This specimen was of the type form. 


PrrRonEA sponsana, Fabr. (Peronea favillaceana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Acalla sponsana, Mey.).—Occurs, but not commonly, 
at Northwood and Chalfont, always among beech. 


PERONEA SCHALLERIANA, Linn. (Peronea schalleriana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Acalla schalleriana, Mey.). 

PreRONEA compaRANA, Hiibn. (Peronea comparana, Wilk. ; 
Staint.).—This and the preceding are found at Mill Hill, North- 
wood, and Chalfont. ‘They are probably only forms of one 
species. Intermediates have not been met with by myself in 
the area here dealt with, but my series from Macclesfield, where 
the insects are common, comprises all the intergrades between 
typical schalleriana and comparana. 

PERONEA VARIEGANA, Schiff. (Peronea variegana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Acalla variegana, Mey.).—This variable species occurs 
throughout the whole area. 

PERONEA ASPERSANA, Hubn. (Paramesia aspersana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Acalla aspersana, Mey.).— One or two each year at 
Northwood, but the species seems confined to one spot. 


Ruacopra caupana, Fabr. (Teras caudana, Wilk.; Staint. 
Rhacodia caudana, Mey.).—Occurs at Mill Hill and Northwood, 
but does not appear to be common in either locality. Wilkinson 
gives Caen Wood, near Hampstead. 

TeRas CONTAMINANA, Hiibn. (Dictyopteryx contaminana, Wik. ; 
Staint. Acalla contaminana, Mey.).—Common in almost every 
hedgerow. Varies in colour from pale drab through various 
shades of brown to fuscous. 

DictYopreRyYX L@FLINGIANA, Linn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Tortrix 
lwflingiana, Mey.).—Generally distributed, especially among oaks 
or in hedges under oaks. 

Dicryopreryx Hobmiana, Linn. (Cresia holmiana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Acalla holmiana, Mey.). — Occurs in most hawthorn 
hedges, but appears to be most abundant at Mill Hill. 
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DicTYOPTERYX BERGMANNIANA, Linn. (Cresia bergmanniana, 
Wilk.; Staint. Tortrix bergmanniana, Mey.).—Common among 
roses, both wild and cultivated. To obtain really fine specimens 
it is better to rear this species from larve, which are easily 
obtained. 

DicTYOPTERYX FORSKALEANA, Linn. (Cresia forskaleana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Tortrix forskaleana, Mey.).—Most maple bushes produce 
this species. 


PrycHoLoMA LECHEANA, Linn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Cacecia 
lecheana, Mey.) —Generally distributed. Sometimes flies rather 
high, in the early evening. 

Diruna semirasctana, Haw. (Brachytenia semifasciana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma semifasciana, Mey.).—I took one example at 
Northwood in July; it was flying over a sallow bush which | 
was examining by lamplight. 

Penruina corticana, Hubn. (Antithesia corticana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma corticana, Me;.).—Occurs at Northwood among 
birches. . 

PENTHINA BETULHTANA, Haw. (Antithesia betuletana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma betuletana, Mey.). — Not uncommon among 
birches at Northwood. 

PENTHINA CAPRHANA, Hubn. (Antithesia capreana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma capreana, Mey.).—Two specimens bred from 
sallow shoots obtained at Northwood. 

PENTHINA sororcuLANA, Zett. (Antithesia prelongana, Guen.; 
Wilk.; Staint. Hucosma sororculana, Mey.).—I1 have a note 
referring to the capture of this species at Northwood, but I 
cannot find the specimen. 

PrENTHINA pRUNIANA, Htbn. (Antithesia pruniana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma pruniana, Mey.).—Common in hedgerows and 
also in gardens throughout the whole area. 

PENTHINA OCHROLEUCANA, Hubn. (Antithesia ochroleucana, 
Wilk.; Staint. Hucosma ochroleucana, Mey.).—Occurs in most 
lanes, but most frequently met with at Mill Hill and Chalfont. 

PENTHINA VARIEGANA, Htibn. (Antithesia cynosbatella, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma variegana, Mey.).—Common everywhere. 

PENTHINA SELLANA, Huibn. (Antithesia sellana, Wilk. ; Staint. 
Eucosma sellana, Mey.).—1 think this species occurs on the 
Midland Railway bank at Mill Hill. 

ANTITHESIA SALICELLA, Linn. (Penthina salicella, Wilk. ; Staint. 
Eucosma salicella, Mey.).—Occurs on willows and fences near 
Neasden. 

Hepva oceLuana, Fabr.; Wilk.; Staint. (Z'metocera ocellana, 
Mey.).—Generally distributed. I have taken a form closely ap- 
proaching var. hippophdana in St. John’s Wood. 
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Hepya acertana, Dup.; Wilk.; Staint. (Gypsonoma acer- 
ana, Mey.).—Common on poplars in St. John’s Wood, but I have 
not met with it in any other part of the area. 

Hepya DEALBANA, Frol.; Wilk.; Staint. (Gypsonoma deal- 
bana, Mey.).—Mill Hill, Northwood, and Chalfont; a variable 
and rather common species. 


Hepya neGuEcTANA, Dup.; Wilk.; Staint. (Gypsonoma 
neglectana, Mey.).—I obtained one example of this species at 
Northwood. 


HEDYA SERVILLANA, Dup.; Wilk.; Staint. (Laspeyresia ser- 
villana, Mey.).—Northwood is the only locality that I know of. 
I have been unable to find larve, and I have only one example 
of the moth. 


SPILONOTA TRIMACULANA, Haw.; Wilk.; Staint. (Notocelia 
trimaculana, Mey.). — Generally distributed ; affects whitethorn 
hedges. 

SPILONOTA ROSsAcOLANA, Doubl.; Wilk.; Staint. (Notocelia 
rosecolana, Mey.).—Occurs in June and July among roses, and 
seems to be pretty generally distributed. 

SpILONOTA RoBoRANA, Tr.; Wilk.; Staint. (Notocelia robo- 
rana, Mey.).—Also a rose feeder in the larval state, and occurs 
in August in most localities throughout the area. 

Parpia TRIPUNCTANA, Fabr.; Wilk. ; Staint. (Hpiblema tri- 
punctana, Mey.).—Generally distributed. 

ASPIS UDMANNIANA, Linn. (Notocelia udmanniana, Wilk. ; 
Staint.; Mey.).—Generally distributed and common, but most 
readily obtained by rearing the moths from caterpillars which 
dwell singly in large conspicuous packets of bramble leaves. 


(To be continued.) 
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Curysopa punotinexrvis, McLachlan.—The range of this interesting 
species in the west seems to be rather wide. On August 28th, 1894, I 
took specimens at light at San Augustine, New Mexico, at the eastern 
base of the Organ Mountains. As the insect was not described in 
Hagen’s monograph of Neuroptera, I thought it probably new; but 
Mr. N. Banks kindly informed me that it was CU. punctinervis, stating 
at the same time that he had specimens from Brownwood, Texas, and 
Fort Collins, Colorado. The only other Chrysopa I have positively 
identified from New Mexico is U. externa, Hagen, found on alfalfa at 
Las Cruces, June 8th, 1894. Several other species have been provi- 
sionally identified ; but they are variable, and the material at hand is 
not sufficient for satisfactory conclusions.—T. D. A. CockereLi; Mesilla 
Park, New Mexico, Feb. 20th, 1898. 
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HumsBie-BeEs IN New Zeauanp Kitiep sy Native Birps.—In vol. 
xxix. p. 210, of the ‘ Entomologist,’ I referred briefly to some enemies 
of the introduced humble-bees in New Zealand. In the note referred 
to L also stated that we had observed the introduced starlings killing 
and conveying humble-bees to their nests to feed their young. In con- 
cluding the article I further stated that up to that time I had no records 
of native birds killing the bees. Recently, however, the tui or parson- 
bird (Prosthemadera nove-zealandia) has been detected killing them at 
Akaroa on Banks Peninsula. The case is remarkable in illustrating 
how new habits are acquired or family habits are developed in some 
species of birds when certain conditions are present. As the tui 
belongs to the starling family, and is one of the native honey-suckers, 
it is possible it also was killing humble-bees to feed its young when it 
discovered the honey-sac of the insects. The tui, while engaged in 
killing the bees, would discover their honey-sac, which would also lead 
to a continuance of the habit as a ready means of procuring their 
favourite food. An analogous case is also presented in some recently 
acquired habits of the starling. For two seasons I have observed what 
is undoubtedly an acquired taste and habit in the starling in New 
Zealand. Like the tui, it now frequents the flax-flats and sucks the 
honey from the richly mellifluous flowers. It is quite probable that 
the eating of the humble-bee’s honey-sac by the starlings developed, 
or is now developing, the taste for honey in these birds. Owing 
to the three last successive seasons being extremely dry in the 
northern half of the Middle Island, there is a great scarcity of 
insect food, which probably impelled the birds to attack the 
humble-bees. In the newspaper report of the occurrence—which 
I am forwarding to the editor—it states that the humble-bees 
‘are deprived of their honey-sac, the body of the insects being 
otherwise uninjured.”’ In the interesting editorial footnote to my 
article (/. c. p. 212), Mr. Edward Saunders is quoted in reference to 
the great tom-tit (Parus major) killing humble-bees on lime trees. 
Mr. Saunders refers to the dead and dying insects as ‘‘ having a large 
hole in the upper surface of the thorax, and another at the apex of the 
abdomen, the apical segments being removed.”’ I have not seen Mr. 
Saunders’s paper. But there seems to me no doubt that the tom-tit 
killed the humble-bees by extracting and consuming the viscera of the 
insects. It may possibly be considered that this subject is more orni- 
thological than entomological. In my opinion honours are equal. The 
effects of environment on newly-introduced birds and insects presents 
a new field in which students of both sciences may readily observe the 
origin of new or acquired habits in their respective classes. Both the 
starling and tui are endowed with a high degree of intelligence, while 
anyone who has observed their habits knows their ready powers of 
perception. It would be interesting to know if any one of the three 
species of Bombi now acclimatised is more liable to attacks by the 
tui than the others. In some districts large areas of red clover (U’rifo- 
lium pratense) are grown for seed, and are fertilised by two forms of 
B. hortorum. B. terrestris is, as it is in Kurope, a destructive robber of 
many flowers in New Zealand. Unfortunately I live on the open Can- 
terbury Plains, and far from the native bush where the tuis dwell, and- 
have no opportunities of observing their habits in relation to the accli- 
matised Bombi.—W. W. Smiru; Ashburton, N.Z., Jan. 9th, 1898. 
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ONEPHASIA CINCTANA not at Bioxwortu.—A correspondent has 
lately called my attention to the inclusion of Cnephasia cinctana in my 
list of Lepidoptera taken at Bloxworth in 1895 (Entom. xxix. 182), 
and asks if this is correct. I am sorry to say it is not so. The species 
intended to be given was C. sinuana, which, by the printer’s error (very 
probably occasioned by my bad writing), was made into C. cinctana. 
This last species has not, so far as I know, yet occurred in Dorsetshire ; 
while C. sinuana is a rare though regularly occurring one. Not having 
had an opportunity to correct the press, and scarcely even running my 
eye over the paper after its appearance in due course in the ‘ Entomo- 
logist,’ this error had quite escaped me, until my correspondent called 
my attention to it.—O. P. Camsrmes ; Bloxworth Rectory, Feb. 28th. 


Hewioruis armicERA, Hb.—In reference to Mr. South’s interesting 
notes upon this species (ante, p. 17) and the other recent notices of its 
capture (ante, pp. 44, 45), it may not be without interest to state that 
there isa rather worn example in my cabinet, which was caught by my 
brother flying in the sunshine over the sandhills upon the coast, about 
four miles south of Berwick, in September, 1882. H. armigera has also 
been taken on two or three occasions in the neighbourhood of Burn- 
mouth and Eyemouth, to the north of Berwick, by Mr. William Shaw. 
—Grorce Boram; Berwick-on-T weed, March 5th, 1898. 


Metanippe tristata, L.—Referring to the aberration of this 
species mentioned by Mr. W. F. de Vismes Kane (ante, p. 11), 1 may 
say that I have a somewhat similar example, taken on the Northum- 
brian moors last season, in which the black markings are decidedly 
paler than usual, and the light ground colour of all the wings has a 
pronounced rusty tinge.—Grorer Bona. 


Tue Ruopantocers or Brrurncuam anp Districr.—l have been asked 
to make some corrections with regard to my notes on the above (ante, 
pp. 42-44). The majority of the species came under my own observa- 
tion; but I have been obliged to refer to past literature for several to 
make the list as complete as possible. The records to which I referred 
were chiefly found in the ‘Entomologist’ and a local list of Lepido- 
ptera; but as they are both between twenty and thirty years old they 
are now out of date, and several insects probably no longer occur in 
the district. For example: Argynnis adippe is recorded in the local 
list referred to, but locality not stated, and is certainly not known to 
have occurred in Sutton Park for many years; Thecla quercus, there 1s 
no authenticated record of its capture of late years in Sutton ; Lycena 
egon (vide Newman’s Brit. Butt.) has not been seen in Sutton Park 
for many years past. I may add that my record of Argynnis paphia is 
the first really known capture of the species in the locality mentioned 
of late years, as I have since heard.—Aveusrus D. Imus; ‘“ Linthurst,” 
Oxford Road, Moseley, near Birmingham. 

[We supposed that, except where otherwise noted, the species men- 
tioned by our correspondent (ante, pp. 42-44) had been observed by 
himself. This appears not to have been the case, but, on the contrary, 
it would seem that he has incorporated ancient records, and this, too, 
without indicating where and when such records were published. It 
should not be necessary to point out that the usefulness of a local list 
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depends upon its accuracy ; but as we are obliged to advert to the fact, 
we may further remark that one or two misleading entries in a list 
considerably reduce its value, even if they do not cause the whole com- 
pilation to be regarded as worthless.—Ep. | 


Micration oF ANOsIA PLEXxIPPUS.—At a meeting of the Cambridge 
Entomological Club (Mass., U.S.A.), the President, referring to a 
statement made in a recent work on British Butterflies, that there 
was not a ‘“‘scintilla of actual evidence’’ to support the assertion that 
Anosia plexippus migrates southward in the autumn in North America, 
drew attention to the fact that three specific cases are noted by 
Riley in his third ‘ Missouri Report,’ p. 151; and five others are 
reported in Scudder’s ‘ Butterflies of the Eastern United States,’ 
pp. 729, 780, 1088.—(‘ Psyche’ for March.) 


NaputTHaLineE.—According to the experience of Mr. Eustace R. 
Bankes, as noted in the March number of the Ent. Mo. Mag., a 
moderate quantity of naphthaline is a useful thing to keep in cabinet 
drawers; but when used too liberally injury to the specimens is likely 
to ensue. 


Piy-siackinc.—I find that the preliminary processes mentioned in 
my former paper on this subject (Ent. Mo. Mag. vol. v., s.s., p. 252), 
namely, the soda-soak and rinse and the immersion in diluted nitric 
acid, are unnecessary, and that all that is required is to put the pins 
(‘‘ white ’’) as purchased into a test-tube of suitable size, cover them 
with hydrosulphuric acid for a couple of minutes, and then pour off 
the liquid, and scatter the pins over a sheet of paper to dry. N.B.— 
When first turned out the pins are of a golden colour, but soon 
blacken on exposure to light and air. Pins prepared by this simple 
process possess great advantages over other black pins. Their surfaces 
are not liable to crack; their blackness is duller, and becomes intensi- 
fied by age; they are less liable to the action of the vapour of butyric 
acid emitted by rancid grease; and, above all, the metal, particularly 
of the points, is considerably hardened. Surely for the attainment of 
so desirable a result the inconvenience of a few minutes’ stink incurred 
in laying in a stock of pins of greatly improved quality, for a season 
or for several seasons, is hardly worth consideration.—H. G. Knaaes; 
Folkestone, March, 1898. 


GyYNANDROMORPHOUS SpEciMEN oF Apopma tHAUMAS, Hufn.—The 
reference to Leech’s Butt. China, ante, p. 52, line 1, should have been 
‘<(p. 593, pl. xl., fig. 7, male),’’ and not as printed. 


Spring Lepmoprera.—On March 12th last I found a specimen of 
Panolis piniperda at rest on a tree-trunk at Esher, and my friend Mr. B. 
Prest took a male example of Amphidasys striataria (prodromaria) in 
Kingston.—W. J. Lucas; 21, Knights Park, Kingston-on-Thames. 


TzniocaMpa MUNDA IN THE AvtumN.—Mr. John F. Churchill (Ent. 
Mo. Mag. ss. ix. p. 65) records the capture of a small example of 
T.. munda at ivy last autumn. This seems to be such an exceptional 
occurrence that we venture to ask if any of our readers have ever met 
with this species, or any other of the genus, in the autumn. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Entomonocican Society or Lonpon.— March 2nd, 1898.—Mr. G. H. 
Verrall, Vice-President, in the chair. The following were elected 
Fellows of the Society :—Miss Margaret Fountaine, 7, Lansdowne 
Place, Bath ; Mr. J. H. Carpenter, Shirley, St. James’s Road, Sutton, 
Surrey ; Mr. G. O. Day, Parr’s Bank House, Knutsford ; Mr. F. E. 
Filer, 58, Southwark Bridge Road, $.E.; Mr. R. Hamlyn-Harris, The 
Conifers, Hambrook, Bristol; Mr. EK. J. Lewis, 4, Klwick Road, Ash- 
ford; Mr. T. Maddison, South Bailey, Durham ; Mr. W. H. Mousley, 
Orchard House, Mundesley; and Prof. Enzio Reuter, Helsingfors, 
Finland. Lord Walsingham exhibited a series of the larger and 
more striking species of Xyloryctine, a subfamily of the Gelechiide, 
especially characteristic of the Australian fauna. The series illustrated 
the life-histories and the great disparity in colour and form between 
the sexes of many species. He also gave an account of the family, 
chiefly from notes by Mr. Dodd of Queensland, with especial reference 
to the habits of the larve, which live in holes in tree-trunks, to which 
they drag leaves in the night for the next day's consumption. Mr. 
Gahan exhibited a locust, Acridium egyptium (=tartaricum), taken in 
a house in Hanover Square, and probably imported in vegetables. Mr. 
Kirkaldy exhibited species of water-bugs, including Hnicocephalus culicis 
and Gerris robustus, both taken for the first time in Mexico. A dis- 
cussion arose on the reported occurrence of the San José scale, Aspi- 
diotus perniciosus, in Great Britain. Mr. R. Newstead stated that 
during nine years’ work on Coccide he had never once met with this 
species among scale-insects taken in this country and sent to him for 
identification. It was impossible even for an expert to distinguish 
it, without careful microscopical preparation and examination, from 
among the thirty or more known species of Aspidiotus, and any attempt 
to identify it on imported fruit by naked-eye observation, or with a 
hand-lens, was therefore quite impracticable. The risk of its dis- 
tribution by being imported on fruit was small; there was, however, 
much more likelihood of its introduction on plants. At the same time, 
he saw no reason to suppose that it would be more injurious in this 
country than the common Mytilaspis pomorum; in America the San 
José seale had several generations in the year, sometimes as many as 
five, but in this country it would probably conform with the habits of 
all other seale-insects at present investigated, and become single- 
brooded. 

March 16th.—Mr. R. McLachlan, F.R.S., Vice-President and Trea- 
surer, in the chair. Mr. Champion exhibited specimens of Acanthia 
inodora, A. Dugés, from Guanajuato, Mexico. ‘This insect, a congener 
with the common bed-bug, was found in fowl-houses, where it attacked 
poultry. Mr. Wainwright exhibited a locust found alive in broccoli at 
Birmingham. ‘The insect was identified by Mr. Burr as dAcridiwn 
egyptium. Myr. Tutt showed a series of captured examples of Calligenia 
miniata, varying in colour and the amount of black markings, one 
example being a clear yellow and another orange. The Secretary 
exhibited part of a series of holograph letters, &¢., which he had dis- 
covered among old papers in the Society’s Library, including commu- 
nications from Kirby, Spence, Darwin, Hope, Yarrell, and many other 
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entomologists. A paper by Mr. E. E. Green, of Punduluoya, Ceylon, 
entitled ‘‘ Further notes on Dyscritina, Westwood,’ was read, and 
illustrated by specimens and drawings. The author had discovered 
two distinct species of Dyscritina, whick he was able to keep in cap- 
tivity, and rear from the early larval stage to that of the imago. The 
characteristic abdominal cerci increased in length with successive 
moults, until in D. longisetosa they became much larger than the body. 
In the penultimate stadium they were lost without a moult, being 
probably bitten off by the possessor, the long basal joints alone 
remaining. The imago was a typical earwig, the forceps being 
developed within the basal joints of the cerci. Sensory organs on the 
antenne and palpi were described, as well as the habits of both species. 
In the ensuing discussion Mr. M. Burr referred the imagos to the 
genus Diplatys, that of Mr. Green’s new form being, he believed, a 
known species. The genus Dyscritina must therefore be sunk. Mr. 
Gahan observed that the fact of the forceps being developed within 
the basal joints of the cerci alone did not prove that they were not 
homologous with the entire cerci; perhaps the internal structure of 
the latter was retracted by a histolytic process before amputation. In 
l’orficula he had found evident traces of meristic division in the forceps 
of embryos which were nearly on the point of hatching. Dr. Chapman 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Some remarks on Heterogyna penella,” giving a 
full account of its life-history. The female was destitute of all ap- 
pendages whatever, and only left the pupal case for pairing, returning 
within it ten minutes later. It possessed an organic connection with 
the pupal case in the situation of the legs. The larve were hatched 
within the case, and devoured the remains of the mother. On ana- 
tomical characters he assigned to the insect a place near the Zygenide. 
—W. F. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


Soutn Lonpon Enromotoaican anp Naturat History Socrety.— 
February 24th, 1898.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Kaye, Worcester Park, Surrey, and Mr. Chatterton, F.E.S., 7, 
Clissold Road, Stoke Newington, were elected members. Mr. §. Stevens 
exhibited several fine varieties of Lasiocampid moths, including bright 
yellow-brown B. trifolii, B. quercus with semitransparent hind wings, 
a dark well-banded B. rubi, and a remarkably light L. quercifolia. Mr. 
J. A. Clarke, a series of the Lasiocampide, including many fine and 
extreme forms of variation. Mr. R. Adkin, fine series and varieties of 
many of the same family. Mr. Tutt, an,inbred series of Zyyena 
jilipendule, showing the gradual coalescence of the spots and the usual 
order of this joining ; a Drephos parthenias from Leicester, having yellow 
hind wings; and a yellow variety of Arctia fuliginosa. Mr. F. Clarke, 
photomicrographs of the curious scales of the aberrant Lepidopteron 
Pseudopontia paradoxa. Mr. Tutt read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Lasio- 
campid Moths,” illustrating it with specimens, diagrams, and the 
blackboard. A discussion ensued, Dr. Chapman, Messrs. J. A. 
Clarke, R. Adkin, §. Stevens, Hillsworth, McArthur, and Tutt 
taking part. 

March 10th.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Donisthorpe, F.E.S., 73, W. Cornwall Road; Mr. F. Bouskell, 
F.E.8., Leicester; Mr. F. Lemann, F.E.S., Plymouth; Mr. Parkin, 
Battersea ; and Mr. Bevins, Clapham Common, were elected members. 
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The evening was devoted to the exhibition of a large number of ad- 
mirable photomicrographs made by Mr. Fred Clarke; together with a 
number of slides showing details of the Odonata (dragonflies) made by 
Mr. Lucas. The slides were of particular interest, as the objects were 
chosen in many cases by other members and handed to Mr. Clarke, 
who photographed and most skilfully manipulated them for exhibition 
in the Society’s lantern.—Hy. J. Turner (Hon. Rep. Sec.). 


Biruineuam Enromonocican Society. — Kebruary 21st, 1898. — 
Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair. Mr. R. C. Bradley 
showed Capua flavillaceana, which had been common in Sutton Park 
last year, though in previous years he had only seen occasional 
specimens. Mr. P. W. Abbott, a very fine and well marked series of 
Cornish Lycena arion; also Gnophos obscuraria from Lewis, with var. 
calceslariaand an intermediate form. Mr. Bethune-Baker, two drawers 
full of the genus Colias.—Cotsran J. Warnwrieut, Hon. Sec. 


OBITUARY. 


Joun N. Youne died somewhat suddenly on Feb. 13th last, at his 
residence in Rotherham. He was born in Lincolnshire, and as a 
young man spent several years in London. Between thirty and forty 
years ago Messrs. Guest and Chrimes acquired a branch of trade with 
which the late Mr. Farindon Lane was associated, and when he 
removed from London to Rotherham, Mr. Young, who was then one 
of his workmen, went with him, and thenceforth continued with the 
firm until disabled by his last illness, which was of a lingering 
character. Mr. Young delighted to spend his leisure hours in the 
woods and fields, and his wide knowledge of natural history was 
acquired by patient observation and practical acquaintance with the 
objects themselves. As an instance of the enthusiastic way in which 
he carried on his entomological work, it may be mentioned that he 
frequently walked some ten miles or more to a favourite wood or other 
collecting ground, where he would spend the night and then tramp 
home again the next morning. He was elected a member of the 
South London Entomological and Natural History Society in 1888, 
and he had an extensive circle of entomological friends, by all of whom 
he was esteemed as a warm-hearted and lberal correspondent. 


Joun Wiiu1AM Surep died at 117, Cowley Road, Oxford, on Feb. 15th 
last, aged twenty-four years. From his boyhood Mr. Shipp was 
creatly interested in the study of natural history, and left the teaching 
profession to become assistant to the late Prof. Westwood, who held a 
high opinion of him as an entomologist. After the death of Prof. 
Westwood he had charge of the Zoological Department of the Oxford 
University Museum until the appointment of Prof. Poulton. Subse- 
quently he was engaged on entomological work in the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild’s museum at Tring. As a practical entomologist he was 
both expert and assiduous, and his published papers on Coleoptera, &c. 
(Entom. vols. xxvi.-xxx.) afford evidence of his ability in literary 
research, and also show that he was admirably qualified to deal with 
his subjects scientifically. His early death is much to be deplored. 
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NOTES ON AQUATIC RHYNCHOTA.—No. 2. 
By G. W. KirKatpy. 


1. Brachymetra bakeri, Kirk., n. sp. 


Apterous form.—First antennal segment fowr times as long as the 
second. Second rostral segment extending beyond the apex of the 
mesosternum; third segment very short. Anterior femora cylindrical, 
incrassate, shorter than the whole length of the insect (from head to 
apex of abdomen), one-fourteenth longer than the tibia, which are 
five-sixths longer than the tarsi, first tarsal segment one-fourth longer 
than the second. Intermediate and posterior femora subequal ; inter- 
mediate femora two-thirds longer than the tibie, which are about jive 
times as long as the tarsi. Abdominal segments simple. Long. 13 
mm. @. Colombia (C. Ff’. Baker); my collection. 

Head, first antennal segment, first and second rostral seg- 
ments, pronotum, anterior femora, intermediate and posterior 
legs rufo-castaneous; anterior tibie and tarsi nigro-castaneous. 
Second antennal segment, metanotum and dorsum of abdomen 
blackish ; third and apex of second rostral segments pitch-black 
(all these parts are more or less covered with short, rather 
coarse hair). Prosternum pale castaneous; mesonotum, meso- 
sternum, and venter of abdomen with short, dense pubescence, 
silvery-white on the mesonotum, lilac-grey on the mesosternum, 
and slightly redder in tint on the venter of abdomen. 

I am indebted to Prof. Carl F. Baker for sending me this 
species, and permitting me to retain the unique specimen for my 
own collection. It may be readily separated from Bb. albinervus 
(Am. Serv.) by the following characters :— 

Length 6-74 mm., first antennal segment twice as long as second ; 
anterior femora incrassate, compressed, laterally dilated, one-sixth 
longer than tibiz, which are two and a quarter times as long as tarsi ; 
ventral surface covered with pale yellowish pubescence. (Brazil, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, &c.) — - - - 1. albinervus (Am. Serv.). 


ENTOM.—may, 1898. L 
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Length 13 mm., first antennal segment four times as long as 
second; anterior femora incrassate, cylindrical, one-fourteenth longer 
than tibie, which are five-sixths longer than tarsi; ventral surface 
covered with lilac-grey pubescence. (Colombia.) - 2. bakeri, Kirk. 


The introduction of this new species necessitates some modi- 
fication of Mayr’s generic diagnosis (Verh. Ges. Wien, 1865, 
p. 445; and Novara Exped., Hem., p. 178). The description of 
the antenne and the mention of the length-equality of the ante- 
rior tarsal segments must be removed to the specific diagnosis 
of B. albinervus. 

It is difficult to state a generic diagnosis that will succinctly 
distinguish Brachymetra from the other Halobatine. Bianchi 
gives the following characters (Ann. Mus. Zool. Petersb. 1896, 
p- 71):—First antennal segment shorter than the other three 
together, fourth not longer than third; anterior tarsal segments 
subequal ; intermediate and posterior tibie and tarsi not ciliate. 
The last character eliminates Halobates, Eschsch. 

Unfortunately the third and fourth segments of the only 
remaining antenna are missing in B. bakeri; but, as the first 
segment is four times as long as the second, I doubt very much 
the stability of Bianchi’s first character (shown in Mayr’s 
excellent figure of B. albinervus). The anterior tarsal segments 
in B. bakert are, as Shown above, distinctly unequal. 

The other Halobatine genera differ as follows:—Hermatobates, 
Carp., is at once distinguished by the greatly incrassate and 
laterally-dilated anterior femora, and by the trisegmentate tarsi ; 
in Metrobates, Uhl., and Platygerris, F'. B. White, the first seg- 
ment of the anterior tarsi is very much shorter than the second ; 
while in Potamometra, Bianchi, T'repobates, Uhl., and Chimar- 
rhometra, Bianchi, it is much longer; moreover the anterior 
femora of T'repobates are not incrassate. 

The nearest ally, Metrocoris, Mayr, has the anterior margin 
of the pronotum strongly excavated, the basal process of the 
pronotum triangularly produced (not rounded), and the first 
secment of the anterior tarsi much shorter than the second. 

Having regard to the specific variation in the proportions of 
the antenne in the extensive genus Gerris, Fabr., it would seem 
well not to base other genera of the Hydrometride principally 
upon such proportions. 

The length of the abdomen in Brachymetra (in both species 
the length of the head and pronotum combined is subequal to 
that of the abdomen) gives this genus a general aspect very 
different from most of the other genera of the Halobatine, 
approaching in this respect the Gerrine. 


2. Gerais, Fabr. 


In the third volume of Lethierry and Severin’s Catalogue, 
Gerris is used as if it were feminine. It is presumably derived 
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from the Latin masculine word “‘gerres”’ (a small kind of pickled 
fish of inferior quality). Fabricius, the author of the genus, 
employed it as a masculine word; but, without exception (I 
think), modern writers have treated it as feminine. These 
remarks apply also to its hybrid derivation Platygerris, F. B. 
White, with its single species P. depressus. 


3. Atpophilus bonnairei, Sign. 


In his charming ‘ Natural History of Aquatic Insects,’ Prof. 
Miall writes (p. 380) that the adult dipophilus is ‘‘ found only in 
the month of October.” Assured that this was a mistake, I wrote 
to Mr. Keys, who replied: ‘‘I have taken the mature dipophilus 
in February, March, April, May, June, July, and August. I 
dare say it occurs therefore all the year round. .. I have taken 
the greatest number at a time in May.” Has anyone taken 
macropterous examples ? 


4. I have made an unfortunate mistake with regard to Say’s 
New Harmony paper, stating that no copy apparently existed 
(ante, p. 2). My friend Prof. Uhler writes me that two copies 
of this exceedingly scarce paper exist: one (that from which Dr. 
Fitch reprinted in 1858) is now in the Library of the Boston 
Society of Natural History; the other is in Prof. Uhler’s 
Library. The exact title of this thirty-nine-page pamphlet is 
‘Descriptions of New Species of Heteropterous Hemiptera of 
North America. By Thomas Say. New Harmony, Indiana. 
December, 1831.’ It would be interesting to know if any copies 
exist in Kurope now. 


MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA TAKEN AT BLOXWORTH, DORSET. 
By Rev. O. Picxarp-Campriper, M.A., F.R.S. 


Tus list was drawn up at the end of the season of 1896, put 
aside, overlooked, and then, in spite of every effort to find it, 
quite lost sight of until a few days since. If, however, it is 
thought worth inserting in the ‘ Kntomologist’ thus late in the 
day, it will show that the season of 1896 was not so barren a one 
here as I believe it proved, chiefly owing to drought, in many 
other localities. 

As regards the sequence of species in the list, 1 may observe 
that no systematic arrangement is intended. 


Sophronia parenthesella—Fairly frequent at the middle of July on 
one spot on the heath. 

Aciptilia paludum.—In its old locality very abundant on two even- 
ings (Aug. 4th and 5th), on which I caught forty-seven specimens, but 
scarcely to be found afterwards; all were in the finest condition. 

L 2 
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This interesting little “‘ plume” seems to defy all attempts to discover 
its life-history. 

Penthina ochroleucana.—A few on Scotch-rose bushes near my front 
door. I have taken it on these now for some years past, but never 
anywhere else. 

Peronea rufana.—Very occasionally, amongst sallows in a swamp. 

Nematois minimellus.—Not rare in open places in woods among 
scabious (Scabiosa succisa), but as they must be swept for, their condi- 
tion is seldom very fine. 

Cleodora cytisellaa—Abundant among fern (common bracken), but, 
for the same reason as just given in respect to the last species, only 
one now and then in fine condition. 

Elachista monticola.—Abundant in a swamp; one or two as early 
as June, but chiefly in August and early September. 

Cosmopteryx orichalcellaa—Very abundant on one heath-bog, by 
sweeping and brushing. As the result of two or three strokes I had 
once over forty in my net at the same moment; these, as they danced 
up the inside of the net, with the setting sun shining full upon them, 
formed one of the most brilliant sights, in a small way, that I have 
ever seen. Hven with the greatest care and watchfulness I could 
never detect this lovely little moth on the wing, and only twice spotted 
it at rest on a rush-stem. 

Laverna decorella.x—Not infrequent on whitethorn. 

L, lacteellan—Scarcer than I have yet seen it since it was first 
found here some years ago. 

(Hcophora lambdella.—Occasional among old and dead furze-bushes. 

Pancalia lewenhoekella.—Oceasional on one or two widely separated 
spots. 

Cerostoma horridella,.—Very rare; only two or three specimens. 

C. lucella.—Scarce ; the old bushes which used in former seasons 
rarely to fail, hardly afforded any. ; 

Zelleria insignipella.—Two or three well-marked specimens of this 
form, which, I believe, is now considered to be only 4. hepariella var. 

Eupecilia geyeriana.—Evidently had been abundant, but I was too 
late for it in very good condition. 

Phoxopteryx siculana.—Occasional. 

P. biarcuana.—F requent. 

P. inornatana.—Abundant. 

Cedestis farinatella.—Occasional on Scotch firs. 

Pedisca bilunana.—Occasional on birch. 

Chauliodus illigerellus.—Abundant in damp wood-paths, open and 
swampy places. 

C. cherophyllellus.—Very scarce. 

(Hnectra pilleriana.—Rare. 

Brachmia mouffetella.—Two specimens in orchard. 

Bryotropha mundella.—For the first time, on Bloxworth Heath. 
This form is not rare at Portland, under sandy and rocky ledges along 
the Chesil beach. 

Eupithecia linariata.—Two or three on wing, and several larve on 
yellow toadflax. 

FE. centaureata.—Occasional. 

E. coronata.—Very scarce. 
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Carpocapsa splendana.—Bred from acorns, and also beaten out of 
underwood. 

Nannodia naviferella (stipella).— Rather abundant by brushing 
along among herbage under hedges. 

Gracilaria tringipennellaa—Iwo specimens; this ig a very scarce 
species in this district. 

Gastropacha quercifolia.—One specimen, apparently only just out 
of the pupa, beat from a stunted thorn-bush on a bare down. This is 
only the second specimen taken here during many years. 

(Hcophora minutellan—One specimen on the window in my sitting- 
room. 

Mixodia ratzburgiana.—Not infrequent on spruce firs about the 
middle of August, but mostly rather worn. 

EHlachista perplewella.—Several examples on a heath-bog, at the end 
of May and beginning of June. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE LEPIDOPTERA OF IRELAND. 
By W. F. pe Vismes Kane, M.A., M.R.LA., F.E.S. 
(Continued from p. 88.) 


Ciparia sinaceata, H1b.—Local and occasionally numerous, 
but with a wide distribution,: though I have no southern records. 
Variation in three principal directions is observable, namely, the 
breadth of the median band; its being broken into two portions 
by the connection of the parallel pale bands by either one or two 
streaks across its area; and the white ground colour of the 
hind marginal area of the wing being richly tinted with yellow. 
I have not seen any examples of the first of Newman’s figures, 
which has a pale portion in the centre of the median band. 
Abundant at Clonbrock, Co. Galway; also at Markree Castle, 
scarce at Rockwood, Co. Siigo; scarce near Enniskillen (Part- 
ridge) and Strabane (C.); abundant at Favour Royal, Co. Tyrone; 
and at Collin Glen, Belfast (W.) ; Farnham, Cavan; Killynon, 
not rare, Co. Westmeath. 


Crparta pRuNATA, L.—lI know very little of the range of this 
species. I have only met with it about gardens, never in wood- 
lands, and have found it generally scarce. It would, therefore, 
appear that it is restricted to currant and gooseberry as food- 
plants. Kingstown, in some numbers; Derry, abundant (C.) ; 
Armagh (J.); Killynon, Co. Westmeath (Miss f.). 


Ciparia TESTATA, L.—Very common on the sides of mountains 
throughout Ireland. Irish specimens are, by some collectors, 
considered often to vary from the usual British type by having a 
more purple tint. 


Crparia Poputata, L.—Extremely common in ancient wood- 
lands. Varies in strength of colour of the median band, as well 
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as the brightness of the general ground colour, which sometimes 
is similar to C. dotata. I have not met with the var. musauaria, 
Frr., which is taken at Rannoch. 


Crparia FuLvata, L’orst.—Abundant where found, but appa- 
rently very local in Ireland. Kingstown; Ardrahan and Clon- 
brock, Co. Galway (R. H. D.); Killynon, Westmeath (Miss R.) ; 
Armagh (J.); Derry (C.); Favour Royal, Tyrone; Minehead, 
Co. Waterford. 


Ciparta potata, L.—More generally found on the coast than 
inland, and widely distributed; sometimes abundant. Powers- 
court (B.) and Greystones, Co. Wicklow; Howth (B.) and Mala- 
hide, Co. Dublin; Rathangan and Athy, Co. Kildare ; Minehead, 
Co. Waterford; Killynon (Miss R.); near Sligo, abundant ; 
Inver, ditto, Co. Donegal; Magilligan, ditto, Co. Derry, very 
abundant ; Ardrahan and Clonbrock, scarce, Co. Galway. 


[Crparta associata, Bork.—I am extremely doubtful if this 
insect occurs in Ireland. Birchall gives Cork, Kingstown, and 
Powerscourt. Mr. Campbell states that it is abundant at Magil- 
ligan; but I question if the synonymy has not led to an error, as 
the preceding species is very numerous there; but I have not 
seen a specimen of associata from the locality. It is wiser to 
omit this species till its occurrence is definitely established. | 


PeLurea comirata, L.—Like C. dotata this is a coast-loving 
species, though found also inland. This is probably owing to 
the perennial abundance of its food-plant on the beaches, undis- 
turbed by the plough. It is very widely spread, and without 
being very common anywhere is frequently met with. Howth, 
common (B.), coast of Wicklow; Minehead and Dromana, Co. 
Waterford; at many places on the coast of Cork; Dingle, 
Kerry; Sligo (Russ) and Markree Castle; Coolmore and Stran- 
orlar, Co. Donegal; Dalyston near Loughrea and Clonbrock, 
Co. Galway; Kallynon, Co. Westmeath; Tempo Manor, abun- 
dant (Langham); Belleisle, Co. Fermanagh; also Co. Tyrone 
and Cavan, &c. 


Kvusponta ceryinata, Schif.—Numerous at Howth and Sutton, 
Co. Dublin; Greystones, Co. Wicklow; Castle Bellingham 
(Thornhill) ; Rossbeigh, abundant, Co. Kerry; Mallow, Co. 
Cork (Stawell) ; Sligo. 

HvuBouia Limirata, Scop.—A very common Geometer every- 
where. Varies considerably in the depth of colour. 


Eupouia pLumBaria, fb.—Very common. It varies con- 
siderably, the ground being sometimes a warm grey, but 
occasionally whitish grey; also the lines bounding the median 
band are sometimes slight and ferruginous, and sometimes a 
dark brown and suffused over the band, 
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MesotyrpE vireata, Rott.—At a considerable elevation on 
Mangerton Mount near Killarney (B.); and at Neweasile, 
Co. Down (Bw.). 


Carsta PALUDATA, T’hnb.—-Var. imbutata, Hb. Birchall gives 
Howth as a locality on the authority of Mr. Shield ; but the food- 
plant is not at present found there, nor a suitable marshy habitat ; 
and I should doubt the statement. The moth, however, exists 
on the bogs bordering the Shannon near Banagher, and thence 
to Ballinasloe; but it is difficult to meet with, being scarce. 
Some twelve miles further west, at Clonbrock, the Hon. R. E. 
Dillon has taken two. The food-plant is, however, fairly abun- 
dant in extensive bogs in that neighbourhood, not yet examined 
at the proper season. At Killynon, Westmeath, Miss Reynell has 
taken two specimens. Doubtless the species exists in many of 
the Irish bogs. My series is more handsomely marked than the 
usual Lancashire specimens, and far richer in colour than two I 
have from Scandinavia, labelled by Sven Lampa var. sororiata 
and var. obscurata respectively. The former seems to be the form 
described by Staudinger as ‘‘ forma dilutior, cinerascens, magis 
unicolor.”’ It is of a dingy grey, marked with rather washed-out 
fuscous bands, and has no reddish tint. The latter, obscurata, is 
a darker brownish grey insect, with costal traces of the bands, 
the outer one more continuously indicated by a pale sinuous line, 
and near the apex there is a flush of ferruginous. Neither speci- 
men would be easily identified by anyone accustomed to our 
strongly-marked form, which belongs to the var. imbutata. 


Anaitis pLaciata, .—Widely spread, and locally abundant. 
The two dark bands which traverse the centre of the wing some- 
times coalesce about mid-wing. They are also variable in depth 
of marking, sometimes being very dark. The burnt sienna flush 
near the apex of some specimens is very rich, while in others it 
fails entirely. 

CHESIAS SPARTIATA, J’wes.—Apparently has been overlooked 
by collectors. Near Derry, abundant (C.); on the slopes of 
Slieve Beagh Mt., Co. Monaghan. I have also beaten the larve 
elsewhere, but have forgotten the localities. 


Tanacra atTrata, L.—Local, but there plentiful. Widely 
distributed. Kylemore (Hon. EH. Z.), Clonbrock, Glendalough 
(Miss R.), Ardrahan, &c., Co. Galway; Markree Castle, Co. 
Sligo; Belleek (J.) and Tempo (Langham), Co. Fermanagh ; 
Cromlyn (Mrs. B.), Co. Westmeath; Stranolar, Co. Donegal ; 
Ennis, Co. Clare; Tramore, Co. Waterford; &c. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON LEPIDOPTERA FROM THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


By Fleet-Paymaster Gervasr F. Maruew, R.N., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. 
(Concluded from p. 84.) 


We left Malta on April 1st, arrived at Ville Franche, near 
Nice, on the 4th, and remained there until the 28th, as guard- 
ship to the Queen during her visit to Cimiez. The town is situated 
on the slopes of steep hills at the head of a lovely bay, and above 
it are numerous pretty villas nestling among a profusion of olive, 
orange, poplar, carob, and other trees, and most of them are sur- 
rounded by delightful gardens. Above these there are patches 
of open ground covered with rough boulders, amongst which a 
variety of aromatic shrubs were growing and flowering in the 
wildest luxuriance, and beyond this, again, up to their summits, 
the hills were clothed with sweet-smelling pines. Everyone 
knows or has read of the beautiful Riviera, so I will not take 
up your space with an attempt to describe the lovely scenery. 
I must, however, just say that from one of the highest points 
above Ville Franche—Mont Vinaigrier—one can obtain a most 
magnificent view of Nice and the surrounding country. My 
collecting expeditions were chiefly confined to this open ground 
between the highest villas and the belt of pine wood, and to scme 
open spots among the villas between Ville Franche and Beaulieu. 
I also made one or two excursions farther away to the slopes 
near the upper Corniche road. 

On April 5th I met with P. rape, P. brassice, C. edusa, and 
C. pamphilus in abundance, and took or saw several examples 
of P. podalirius (worn), G. c-album, P. daplidice, P. atalanta, 
P. cardu, G. cleopatra, L. megera, L. argiolus, L. baton var. 
panoptes. Pyrausta punicealis was common among wild thyme, 
and Rhodaria sanguinalis abundant among sun-cistus and wild 
sage. On the 10th I went with a picnic party to visit Eze, a 
very ancient village perched on the summit of a lofty rock at the 
head of a deep gorge. It is some 1600 feet above the sea-level, 
and commands a splendid view. From Eze station the path, 
not much better than a donkey-track, winds in a zigzag fashion 
up the ravine, and was steep and difficult in some places. The 
sides of the gorge were clothed with olive and pine trees, and 
when we got higher up we met with ash, poplar, ilex, mountain- 
ash, willow, &c. Bushes of some kind of Genista were thickly 
covered with their pretty yellow flowers, and various kinds of 
Euphorbia, some large and bushy, were also clothed in their 
greenish-yellow bloom. Upon one of these I was surprised to 
see a fine specimen of Panolis piniperda enjoying itself, and a 
little farther on I took Agrotis puta. No fresh butterflies were 
seen that day, except one small Argynnis, which was probably 
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euphrosyne. It took us some little time getting up to the village, 
and several halts were made on the way for the purpose of 
admiring the scenery; but when at last we reached the top we 
were amply repaid for our climb. At one period the village was 
evidently well fortified, probably when it was inhabited, some 
centuries ago, by the Knights of Malta. Above the village, upon 
the highest point of rock, stand the ruins of a castle, and the 
view from here is simply superb. We had our picnic in a little 
meadow off the track, about a quarter of a mile below the village. 
It was a most romantic spot, and the long climb and invigorating 
air had given us all keen appetites. 

On the 12th I noticed the first P. machaon, and by the 17th 
they were out commonly, and were joined by Anthocharis carda- 
mines, A. euphenoides, P. mera, L. icarus, and C. phlwas, and 
on this day I took the only specimen of T’hecla rubi seen during 
our stay at Ville Franche. Cidaria sp.?, Camptogramma bi- 
lineata, Minoa euphorbiata, and Mecyna polygonalis (1) were 
taken by beating. On 19th P. egeria and Spilothyrus alcee 
were added to the list, but nothing fresh was noticed after 
this date. Nests of the larve of Cnethocampa were plentiful on 
the pines. If we had remained here for another month a great 
many more species would doubtless have been taken, and I 
should say from the appearance of the country that Lepidoptera 
would be abundant during May and June. 

We arrived at Suda Bay, Crete, on May 2nd, and remained on 
the coast of that island, principally at Canea, until July 6th. All 
the time we were there the country was in such a disturbed condi- 
tion that our admiral gave orders that no officers were to go alone 
outside the town, but were to be in parties of not less than two 
or three together, to be in uniform, and armed with revolvers, 
and on no account were they to pass the cordon of international 
troops, which extended from two to three miles beyond the town. 
This made collecting rather a trying matter, for it is no easy 
thing to run after a butterfly in a blazing hot sun, with a 
revolver-belt round one’s wrist, and with a closely-fitting tunic 
buttoned up to one’s throat, not to mention the absence of 
voluminous pockets for the stowage of glass-bottomed boxes, &c. 

Canea, which is one of the largest towns in Crete, is situated 
at the corner of a wide bay facing the north. It is irregularly 
built, and the streets are narrow, dirty, and badly paved. It is 
enclosed by old walls and fortifications, with a bastion and ditch 
on the land side, the work of the Venetians. Beyond the town 
there is an extensive plain, which stretches away to the foot 
of the lower slopes of the range of lofty mountains which run 
from east to west throughout the island. It is very fertile, and 
contains vineyards and olive-gardens, and a large quantity of 
corn, maize, melons, garden produce, &c., is usually cultivated. 
Owing, however, to the unhappy state of the country, many of the 
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fields were lying fallow, vineyards were neglected, olive-trees had 
been cut down, and farm-houses burnt by the insurgents or the 
Mahommedans. 

On May 12th we left Canea and proceeded to Platania, a 
small village about six miles to the westward, to assist at and 
‘superintend the embarkation of the Greek troops who were 
leaving the island. We remained there until the 27th. About 
a mile and a half off Platania there is a small rocky island 
called Theodore Island. It is about half a mile long by a quarter 
broad, is hilly, very rough, the ground being covered with 
blocks of voleanic tufa, between which there was an abundance 
of vegetation, consisting of two kinds of stunted and very prickly 
bushes, the names of which I do not know, wild sage, thyme, 
peppermint, bramble, many bulbous plants, various grasses, &c. 
I landed on it several times and found the pretty little Ceno- 
nympha thyrsis, which is peculiar to Crete, in the greatest 
abundance, indeed they were so plentiful on flowers of pepper- 
mint that I frequently had six or seven in my net together. 
Besides these I noticed P. machaon, P. daplidice, P. megera, 
Satyrus semele, S. alcee, M. stellatarum, and several Acontia 
solaris. A pretty Phycis was also extremely numerous. 

During June, in the neighbourhood of Canea and Suda Bay, 
I took the following :— 


Papilio machaon.—Common ; larve on fennel. 

Papilio podalirius—Common ; larve on fennel. 

Pieris rape.—Black blotch at tip of fore wings large and distinct; 
searcely any black at base of wings; under side of hind wings very 
pale greenish white, almost white in fact. 

Pieris brassice.—Only one seen. 

Leucophasia sinapis var. diniensis.—Three examples. 

Colias edusa,.—Common. 

Polyommatus phiwas.—A few, rather large and dark. 

Lycena astrarche.—Common and typical, but small. 

Lycena tcarus.—Abundant. A remarkably small race; some of the 
females, which are dark brown without any blue, are only five-eighths 
of an inch across the wings, and the males have the spots and 
markings beneath very small and obscure. The comparison between 
this race and the form taken a month later at Malta is very great. 

Lycena argiolus.—Common, flying over bramble-blossom. Females 
fine, and strongly marked. 

Vanessa egea.—Not uncommon. Generally found near habitations, 
and fond of alighting on walls. 

Pyrameis atalanta.—A few, but rather a stunted race. 

Vanessa cardui.—Abundant. 

Satyrus semele var. aristeus.—First seen on June 12th; rather 
uncommon, and difficult to catch. Females very fine and large, 
expanding 24 inches across the wings. 

Pararge megera.—Abundant. 

Pararge egeria.—Abundant. 
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Epinephele lycaon.—Common. First observed June 10th. Found 
on waste uncultivated places. They do not fly much, and are fond 
of settling under banks, or on the shady sides of boulders or walls. 
The males with their wings closed are very like H. ianira. The 
females are not so numerous.as the males. 

E. ianira var. hispulla.—Abundant. Haunt shady lanes, where I 
have beat them from bramble and other bushes. The females were 
more common than the males, were fine large examples, and some of 
them varied a good deal beneath. 

Cenonympha thyrsis.— Common in waste places among wild thyme, 
&c., but nothing like so abundant as it was on Theodore Island. 

Spilothan us aan —Common. 

Syrichthus malve.—One specimen. 

Hesperia acteon.—Abundant. 

Hesperia nostrodamus.—One or two. 
ral observed at night, flying in front of 


our electric lights. 

Macroglossa stellatarum.—Common. 

Callimorpha hera.—One at rest. 

Catocala sp. ?—One at rest. 

Camptogramma bilineata, Acidalia ornata, Sterrha sacraria, Anaitis 
sp. ?, and several undetermined species of Geometre, were beaten from 
hedges; Scopula ferrugalis, Crambus chrysonuchellus, and another species 
of Crambus, were common among rushes. 


This is rather a poor list, and I was disappointed at not 
getting more. No doubt, had I been able to go for any distance 
inland, or up the mountains, I should have obtained a number 
of interesting species, for, as far as one could see, the country 
looked most promising. 

We left Crete on July 6th, and arrived at Malta on the 8th, 
and remained there until Aug. 2nd, when we sailed with the 
fleet for a delightful cruise up the Adriatic. Our first place 
of call was Corfu, where we arrived on the 4th. This is a 
charming island, and looks a perfect place for collecting in. 
There are so many lovely walks, all among gardens and vine- 
yards and olive-groves, and the country is so diversified— 
mountains and plains, open slopes, wooded gorges, and marshy 
places. I should much like to visit it during May and June. 
We remained until the 12th, and stopped again on our way back 
from Sept. 21st until the 28th. I will give a list of the Lepido- 
ptera I met with, omitting such common species as P. rape, 
P. brassice, Pyrameis cardui, &c., and will not mention these for 
the future in any other list, except there is anything peculiar 
about them which may call for a remark. 

Papilio podalirius and P. machaon.—Both common. 

Pieris daplidice.—Both common. 

Leucophasia sinapis var. diniensis—The most abundant species, met 
with by roadsides, in olive-gardens, &c. These, of course, were a 
second or third brood. This is a favourite of mine, and [I like to 
watch its gentle airy flight, as it flutters to and fro amongst the 
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thickest undergrowth where, strange to say, it seldom injures its 
delicate wings. 

Colias edusa var. helice.—Two specimens. 

Rhodocera cleopatra.—One male. 

Polyommatus phleas var. eleus.—A few. 

Lycena telicanus.—Several. 

Lycena argiolus.—Common about bramble. Females were deposit- 
ing their eggs upon terminal shoots and small unripe fruit. 

Limenitis camilla.—One fine male. This, of course, must have 
been a second brood. 

Vanessa egea.—Common, but the specimens were small. 

Melitea didyma.—Common, and the females vary a good deal, and 
some of the varieties are very interesting. A second or third brood. 

Argynnis paphia.—Several seen, and one taken on August 11th, 
late in the afternoon, when they were retiring for the night among ivy- 
leaves growing on trees in a gloomy little covert in the King’s Park. 

Satyrus hermione.—Common, but difficult to catch. They are fond 
of sitting upon the trunks of olive-trees, and an old tree with a hollow 
trunk is a favourite place. As one passes they dash out, but do not 
fly far, generally pitching again on the next tree; but they are very 
wary, and have to be approached with great caution. There were 
more females than males. 

Satyrus semele var. aristeus.—This species puzzled me a good deal 
at first. Semele, as we know it in England, delights in the sun, occurs 
in heathy localities, and upon downs near the sea, and when disturbed 
usually settles upon a stone, or upon a bare patch of ground. These 
were found sitting upon the trunks of trees in shady places, generally 
high up, were very wary, and flew off at the least noise, and then 
settled upon the under side of a branch higher up and quite out 
of reach. It was some time before I succeeded in capturing one, and 
then I could not quite make out what I had got. Two or three that I 
disturbed flew into some thick covert, and upon following them I dis- 
covered a good many sitting upon ivy-covered trees, upon the trunks, 
under the branches, and upon the leaves. It was very dark and 
gloomy, and not a place where one would expect to find such a sun- 
loving species as semele. Nevertheless it seemed to be their head- 
quarters, and I soon caught fourteen or fifteen of them, and might 
have taken more had I wished to do so. ‘They were nearly all females, 
and large examples, very dark, and in fine condition, the females 
averaging 24 inches across the wings. 

Pararge rowelana.—A few, but in poor condition. Habits similar 
to those of S. hermione. 

Pararge egeria and egerides.--Common in the King’s Park. 

E'pinephele ianira var. hispulla.--Common, but rather darker than 
specimens from Crete or Malta. Was still on the wing on Sept. 27th. 

E'pinephele ida.—A few, but mostly worn. 

Cenonympha pamphilus var.—A very interesting dark form. This 
may be a distinct species. 

Spilothyrus aleee.—Common. 

Syrichthus proto.—Six examples only, on Vido, a small island lying 
between Corfu and the mainland. 

Hesperia nostrodamus.—One or two, also taken on Vido. 
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No doubt many more butterflies would be obtained during 
May and June, and an excursion to the mountain chain of San 
Salvador, the highest point of which is 3000 feet above the sea, 
would produce some interesting species, but 1 was not able to 
undertake this. 

. From Corfu we went to Valona Bay, on the coast of Albania, 

where we remained for a couple of days, but I was unwell and 
unable to land, for which I was sorry, as it was a wild-looking 
place, and I should most likely have obtained some fresh species 
there. We then went across the Adriatic to Brindisi, where 
we arrived on Aug. 16th. The country in the neighbourhood of 
the town is uninteresting from an entomological point of view, 
the principal road taking you out in a straight line for miles 
between never-ending vineyards. It was very hot while we were 
there, and the roads were two inches deep in white glaring dust. 
I never saw such dust in all my life. On each side of the mouth 
of the harbour there are extensive tracts of marshy ground, dry 
at the time of our visit, but more or less flooded, I was told, 
during the winter months, and here Satyrus statilinus var. 
allionia was very abundant, and in fine condition, some of the 
females measuring 23 inches. 

The inner harbour forms into two portions, one arm extending 
to the right, and the other to the left, as you approach the main 
landing-place. At the head of the right arm, beyond the Ponte 
Grande, there is rather an extensive valley, through the centre 
of which, during the winter months, runs a small stream, but 
the day I visited it it was quite dry. Most of this valley was 
under cultivation—garden produce, maize, &¢.—but there were 
some rough places here and there, where numerous wild flowers, 
especially fleabane and aster, were growing in masses. Common 
butterflies were plentiful, and among others I took some fine 
fresh examples of Melitea didyma, including one or two nice 
varieties. LL. betica was common in a field of French beans, 
P. podalirius and P. machaon occasionally settled on flowers of 
wild aster, 7. ida was plentiful among fleabane, but worn, several 
each of S. alcee, S. malve, and H. nostrodamus were taken off 
wild thyme, and #. grammica was kicked up from rushes. 

We left Brindisi on August 21st, and anchored off Ancona 
the next day. The city is picturesquely situated on the slopes 
of a hill between the two promontories of Monte Ciriaco and 
Monte Mariano. There are some nice country walks beyond the 
town, and good collecting-ground on the slopes facing the sea to 
the northward. In the latter locality Lycena telicanus was 
tolerably plentiful on flowers of fleabane, and a Zygena, angelice 
I think, was booming about in some numbers. This, of course, 
was a second brood. Pyrausta aurata, Scopula ferrugalis, and 
Acidalia rubiginata were beaten from wild peppermint. 

We arrived at Venice on Aug. 27th, but there was no collecting 
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ing to be done then, for every spare moment of our short stay 
was occupied in seeing as much as I could possibly do of this 
most beautiful city. However, one morning, in the People’s 
Park, I noticed P. machaon, L. telicanus, L. icarus, L. argiolus, 
H., linea, and the Zygena taken at Ancona. 

We left Venice on the morning of September 3rd, anchored 
off Trieste the same afternoon, and remained there until the 
15th. During our stay we had frequent thunderstorms, with 
very heavy rain, but the most severe one was between nine and 
ten o’clock on Sunday, the 12th, when the sky was one blazing 
mass of lightning, and the roar of the thunder incessant, and 
it was accompanied by a terrific downpour of hail and jagged 
pieces of ice, some of the stones being as large as pigeon’s eggs. 
This occasioned an immense amount of damage to the olive- 
trees. I was on shore the next day and noticed the ground 
beneath the trees thick with the fruit that had been knocked off. 

Trieste is a beautiful city standing upon the shore of an 
extensive bay, and running up the slopes of several hills behind, 
which are backed by higher hills, in some places under cultiva- 
tion, but elsewhere clothed with woods of pine, oak, and chest- 
“nut. There are many delightful wooded slopes and valleys 
within easy reach, which in the proper season must be alive 
with insects. To one of these places, about four miles from the 
town, I made two excursions. The hill-side was about half-way 
between Trieste and Miramar, and I found the ground overgrown 
with scrub-oak, Spanish chestnut, heath, juniper, broom, &ce. 
The heath was in bloom, and there were many attractive flowering 
plants besides. Butterflies were flying about in great numbers, 
the most abundant species being the brilliant Lycena bellargus, 
which was very fine and fresh. JL. telicanus and L. astrarche 
were common, and I netted one fresh female L. argiades. 
Satyrus briseis were numerous, but much worn ; S. semele typical, 
and still in fine condition; S. statilinus and S. hermione, several 
of each, but not worth taking; P. machaon, one fresh example ; 
C. edusa and C. hyale plentiful, and the latter very fine; 
L. sinapis, several; Argynnis dia, three or four in fine condition 
but small; A. paphia or A. pandora seen; M. didyma, a few; 
H. linea, one, and Syrichthus sp?, two examples which I have 
not yet been able to identify. 

Another good locality near Trieste is the Boschetto, a wooded 
hill at the end of the Via dell Aquedotto, which is laid out in 
numerous paths, and is much frequented, late in the afternoon, 
by loving couples from the town. Here, one day, I took, in 
addition to most of the species already mentioned, Satyrus actea, 
P. egeria var. egerides, H. sylvanus, and Spilosoma fuliginosa, the 
latter, I should think, must have been one of a third brood. 

On Sept. 9th, while walking from Trieste to the Castle 
of Miramar, I saw a large fresh-looking female Limenitis camilla, 
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flying about some honeysuckle, but not having a net with me I 
was unable to catch it. Surely this was very late? 

We left Trieste on Sept. 15th, and arrived at Pirano the 
same day. Pirano is only some ten miles from Trieste, and is 
situated just inside Madonna Point, at the south-west corner of 
the Gulf of Trieste. It is an old-fashioned little town, with an 
old wall and towers which used to protect it on the land side, 
and an old fortress. There are many delightful walks among 
gardens and vineyards, and above them on the hill-sides there 
isa certain amount of uncultivated ground, where I met with 
most of the species I observed at Trieste, P. mera, of which I 
saw three or four, being the only addition. C. hyale was more 
plentiful here, and I saw another L. argiades. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 17th, while passing a fence by the 
side of a small patch of Indian corn, I noticed a brown-looking 
object near the ground, upon one of the palings, partially 
hidden among some sprays of common bindweed which was 
climbing up the fence, and upon stooping down discovered that 
it was a large full-grown larva of Sphina convolvuli. It was 
almost the exact colour of the piece of rail upon which it rested. 
There was a quantity of bindweed growing among and up the 
stalks of the Indian corn, and I had a long hunt in the hope of 
finding more, but did not do so. The next day I was passing 
the same place, and stopped to gather some food, when I was 
pleased to find a small larva about a week old. It was 14 inches 
long, of a pale glaucous-green colour, thickly irrorated with 
raised white dots, with seven oblique white stripes, bordered 
above by a darker shade of green on the sides. Spiracles 
orange ; legs pink; horn nearly straight, slender, yellowish green, 
tip black. On Sept. 26th, while we were at Corfu, I landed on 
Vido Island to procure some food for the above larva, which by 
this time was nearly full-grown; and when I came on board I 
placed the bindweed upon a piece of newspaper, and when I 
removed it to put it into a bottle of water, I found two tiny little 
larve, which I must have picked with the food, crawling over 
the paper, and two days after I noticed that there were three 
small larve with the large one, so that there must have been an 
egg or another larva on the food. They appeared to be common 
on Vido, for on two other occasions when I went for food I 
picked either eggs or small larve, as I had eight altogether when 
we left. The larve fed up very rapidly, for the last just hatched, 
found on Sept. 27th, had buried by October 18th. ‘The larve do 
not assume their brown coats until after their last change of 
skin; at least none of mine did. 

It is rather difficult to rear larve on board ship. When they 
are small, and I know that they are not likely to bury or spin 
up, I place the food with a piece of stick in an ordinary wine- 
bottle, and then sleeve it, tying one end of the sleeve round the 
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neck of the bottle, and the upper part round the top of the stick. 
When they are full grown they are transferred to a biscuit-tin, 
with a square hole cut in the lid, over which I paste a piece of 
muslin; the tin is then half-filled with earth, and then it is 
ready for the larve to bury when they feel disposed, and of course 
they are supplied with fresh food until they do so. This plan 
answers pretty well. Unfortunately one of my tins in which four 
of the convolvuli larve had buried was jerked off a shelf by the 
concussion of one of our big guns, and I found earth and larve 
just about to change had fallen into my washing-basin, and there 
was an awful mess, and the shock to the larve caused them to 
produce malformed pup, which I had to throw away. The 
other four are now (Feb. 15th) well and healthy, and I am rather 
curious to know when the moths will emerge. 

We left Pirano on Sept. 19th, reached Corfu on 21st, and 
sailed from thence on the 28th, arriving at Malta on 380th. Here 
we stopped until Nov. 5th, when we went to Marmarice, on the 
coast of Syria, where we arrived on 9th. It was then bitterly 
cold, and all the hills were covered with snow. Marmorice is a 
beautiful land-locked harbour, surrounded by irregular masses of 
lofty hills, mostly thickly wooded, especially the slopes facing the 
gullies. I should like to visit it in May and June, for it has 
the appearance of a likely looking hunting-ground. Next day 
I landed with a shooting party; there had been a sharp frost 
the previous night, and many of the pools were coated with ice. 
I found a full-grown larva of A. atropos, and also a small one 
only a few days old; this was bright green, with pale greenish- 
yellow stripes, and a long slender and almost straight horn. The 
former is now a healthy pupa; the latter I left, and am doubtful 
if it ever reached full growth, for the cold must have killed it. 
This was about my last capture in 1897. 


H.M.S. ‘ Hawke,’ Alexandria: Feb. 15th, 1898. 


TORTRICES OCCURRING IN THE VICINITY OF THE 
CHESHAM LINE. 


(Continued from p. 94.) 


SmpERIA ACHATANA, Fabr.; Wilk.; Staint. (Cydia achatana, 
Mey.).—Not uncommon at Mill Hill and Neasden. May be 
obtained by beating hawthorn hedges. 

SERICORIS BIFAScIANA, Haw.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hucosma bi- 
fasciana, Mey.). — Fairly common among Scotch firs in a small 
plantation near Midland station, Mill Hill. Larva feeds in the 
flowers of the pine. 

SERICORIS RIVULANA, Scop. (S. conchana, Wilk.; Staint. 
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Hucosma rivulana, Mey.).—Some years pretty common in meadows 
at Northwood and Mill Hill. 

SERICORIS LACUNANA, Dup.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hucosma lacu- 
nana, Mey.).—Generally abundant. 

Hucuromia purpuraANA, Haw.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hucosma pur- 
purana, Mey.).—Once at Chalfont. 

ORTHOTHNIA ANTIQUANA, Hubn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hucosma 
antiquana, Mey.).—One fine fresh example of this species was 
found on a shop window in St. John’s Wood. It had probably 
been brought in from the country as a larva or a pupa. 

ORTHOTMNIA sTRIANA, Schiff. (Huchromia striana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma striana, Mey.).—I have only met with this 
at Chalfont. 

ORTHOTHNIA BRANDERIANA, Linn. (Huchromia branderiana, 
Wilk.; Staint. Hucosma branderiana, Mey.).—Sometimes met 
with in the larval stage in folded leaves of grey poplar at North- 
wood, but I have only twice seen the moth there. 

PHTHEOCHROA RUGOSANA, Hiibn. ; Wilk.; Staint. (Commophila 
rugosana, Mey.).—Once met with in a field at Kingsbury near 
the dam of the Welsh Harp Reservoir. 

CNEPHASIA MUSCULANA, Hubn. (Lozotenia musculana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Cacacia musculana, Mey.).—Generally distributed and 
common almost throughout the whole district, but most fre- 
quently met with in lanes bordering woods. 

ScraPHILA NuBILANA, Hubn. (Cnephasia nubilana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Tortrix nubilana, Mey.).—Common in most hedgerows. 

SCIAPHILA VIRGAUREANA, Tr. (Cnephasia virgaureana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Tortrix virgaureana, Mey.).—A very abundant species, 
and as variable as it is common. 

ScIAPHILA HYBRIDANA, Hubn. (Cnephasia hybridana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Jsotrias hybridana, Mey.). — Widely distributed and 
often common in certain hedgerows. 

SPHALEROPTERA ICTERICANA, Haw.; Wilk.; Staint. (Tortriz 
longana, Mey.).—In meadows at Northwood in July. 

Bactra LaANceouaNa, Hiibn.; Wilk.; Staint. ; Mey.—Common 
in most marshy places, but there is less variation among the 
specimens than is found in some localities south of London. The 
moth is on the wing throughout the summer. 

PHOXOPTERYX LUNDANA, Fabr. (Anchylopera lundana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Ancylis lundana, Mey.).—Common in lanes at Chalfont. 
There are two broods, the first appearing in May and the second 
in August. 

PHOXOPTERYX MITTERBACHERIANA, Schiff. (Anchylopera mitter- 
bacheriana, Wilk.; Staint. Ancylis mitterbacheriana, Mey.).—I 
have only met with this species at Chalfont. May and June. 

ENTOM.—may, 1898. M 
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GRAPHOLITHA RAaMELLA, Linn. (Hedya paykulliana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Cydia ramella, Mey.).—Often abundant at Northwood 
among birches in the summer. There are two forms, and these 
occur in about equal proportions. July and August. 

GRAPHOLITHA NISELLA, Clerck. (Lithographia nisella, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hpiblema nisella, Mey.).—Occurs sparingly at North- 
wood, and most of the named forms are represented among the 
examples obtained there. July and August. 


GRAPHOLITHA CINERANA, Haw. (Lithographia cinerana, Wilk. ; 
Staint.).—Abundant some years on grey poplar at Northwood. 
A very much less variable species than the preceding. July. 

GRAPHOLITHA SUBOCELLANA, Don. (Lithographia campoliliana, 
Wilk.; Staint.  Hpiblema subocellana, Mey.). — Of frequent 
occurrence at Northwood, Mill Hill, and Chalfont, but usually 
only observed towards evening when it flies over the tops of 
sallow bushes. End of May and June, and specimens have some- 
times been captured in August. 

GRAPHOLITHA MINUTANA, Hiibn. (Hedya minutana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Cydia minutana, Mey.).—One example of this species 
was reared from a pupa found in a spun-up leaf of grey poplar 
at Northwood in the month of June. 

GRAPHOLITHA TRIMACULANA, Don. (Hedya trimaculana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Cydia trimaculana, Mey.).—This very variable species 
abounds during the summer months among elms in all places. 
On the fences near the Kingsbury Station almost every gradation 
in the variation of the species was obtainable in 1883, a year in 
which the insect was even more abundant than usual. 

GRAPHOLITHA PENKLERIANA, Fisch. (Lithographia penkleriana, 
Wilk.; Staint. Lpiblema penkleriana, Mey.).—Only obtained at 
Chalfont and Chesham in July. 


GRAPHOLITHA NHVANA, Hiibn. (Steganoptycha nevana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hndemis nevana, Mey.).—Not uncommon amongst holly 
wherever that plant is established, but the species was of annual 
occurrence in St. John’s Wood, in gardens where there was not 
any holly. August. 

PHL@ODES TETRAQUETRANA, Haw.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hpiblema 
tetraquetrana, Mey.).—Only noted from Northwood, but probably 
occurring in other wooded localities also. Generally a high 
flyer, and is on the wing around birch trees in the late afternoon 
during the month of May. 

Hyprrmecra oruciana, Linn. (H. angustana, Wilk. ; Staint. 
Enarmonia cruciana, Mey.).—Bred from sallow obtained at Mill 
Hill, Northwood, and Rickmansworth. 

BatopEs anaustiorana, Haw. (Ditula angustiorana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Capua angustiorana, Mey.). — Appears to be pretty 
generally distributed and sometimes very common. 
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Pmpisca OpPRESSANA, Tr. (Poacilochroma oppressana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hnarmonia oppressana, Mey.).—Common in June and 
July on trunks of aspen at Mill Hill, but not observed elsewhere. 


Pampisca corticana, Hiibn. (Peacilochroma corticana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. MHnarmonia corticana, Mey.).—Very common and exceed- 
ingly variable. At Northwood the specimens exhibit a greater 
colour variation than in any other place in the area here referred to. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


T’HNIOCAMPA STABILIS IN WinteR.—As bearing on the question of 
the autumnal emergence of the genus 7’eniocampa, to which attention 
has been called (ante, p. 97), I may mention that I took a single male 
specimen of 7’. stabilis on an oak-trunk near here on Dec. 13th, 1893. 
The weather was very mild. I took Cerastis vaccinit the same evening. 
Cheimatobia brumata was abundant. As illustrating the mildness of the 
season, I may mention that I gathered two heads of Narcissi in bloom 
out of doors on the same day.—F. J. Brieas; Fursdon, Crown Hill 
R.8.0., 8. Devon. 


Diptera 1n Nortineuamsuire, — Mr. Percy H. Grimshaw has pub- 
lished in ‘The Naturalist’ (pp. 89-103, March and April, 1898) a 
preliminary list of Diptera occurring in Nottinghamshire. Over 240 
species are enumerated, and of these by far the larger proportion are 
from one locality alone—South Leverton. 


VARIATION IN CaLYMNIA TRAPEZINA IN Russia. — Several forms are 
noted as occurring during July, 1897, near Moscow. ‘The specimens 
were captured upon sponges soaked in beer and sugar. Besides the 
type, unicolorous light yellow forms were met with which were without 
the usual black specks. Most were reddish or grey, with the light or 
darker central fascia common to the species. One variety, however, is 
exceptionally noticeable in its departure from the type. The ground 
colour is muddy grey, closely dusted with black, so much so that the 
stigmata cannot be made out, while the fascia exists as a broad black 
band; the hind wings are clear blackish grey, with lght yellow 
fringes. Other examples closely approach C. affints in ground colour 
and markings. It would appear that C. trapezina is not generally con- 
sidered to be a very variable species in Hastern Hurope.—A. Linps, in 
‘Societas Entomologica,’ xii. 180.—W. M. 


A Mexican Wax-Scane in Enenanp.—Dr. K. Jordan has just sent 
me specimens of a Ceroplastes, found at Tring on an orchid, Chysis 
aurea, Lindl., which had just been imported from Mexico. It proves to 
be Ceroplastes cistudiformis, Towns. MS., Ckll. (Zoe, 1893, p. 104), 
which was described as a subspecies of C. psidii, but is now regarded 
as a distinct species. Dr. Jordan’s find is especially interesting, because 
this scale was hitherto known only from the original specimens collected 
by Dr. A. Dugés at Guanajuato, Mexico, and had never been found on 
orchids. The genus Chysis is native in Mexico, but the particular 
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species, C. awrea, is given as from Chili in the ‘ Index Kewensis.’— 
T. D. A. Cockereti; Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U.S.A. 


Larva or Cmaria sacirtara.—Mr. H. F. Fryer (Ent. Mo. Mag. for 
April, p. 76) relates his observations on the feeding habit of the larva 
of C, sagittata in a state of nature. He states that when young it feeds 
on the flower-parts of its food plant, T’halictrum, and afterwards on the 
seeds, never touching the leaves, except when the supply of seeds runs 
short. This seems to be somewhat at variance with the recorded 
observations of other entomologists. It has been generally understood 
that the larva eats not only the seeds, but also the leaves, which it 
causes to wither by gnawing the stems. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


NyssIA HIsPipaARIA.—I am informed by Mr. W. J. Lucas that a 
specimen of Nyssia hispidaria was obtained by Mr. B. G. Cooper, near 
Oxshott in Surrey, on March 28th; and that Brephos parthenias was well 
out in the same district on April 3rd.—Ricuarp Souru. 


Captures at Watrorp.—On April 7th I found a female Amphidasys 
striataria (prodromaria) on a fence in this neighbourhood ; and on April 
2nd I captured a male Teniocampa populeti at sallow, also in this neigh- 
bourhood.—P. J. BArraup; Bushey Heath, Watford. 


Prerts RAP£.—On March 26th a rather small female Pieris rape 
emerged from a pupa which was bright emerald green in colour, and was 
found attached io a leaf of white jessamine in a garden in Kingston-on- 
Thames.—W. J. Lucas. 


Lycauna (PoLyommatus) aLexts (?) iy Fepruary.—Mr. Sydney Webb 
reports that a blue butterfly was seen by his son in the grounds of Dover 
College, on Feb. 15th. The identity of the insect was not ascertained by 
Mr. Webb, but he is of opinion that it was ‘“‘a prematurely emerged L. 
icarus (P. alexis), the larva of which must have fed up instead of hyber- 
nating ” (Ent. Mo. Mag. April, p. 87). 


EntromoLoey at InTERLAKEN.—I should like to call the attention of 
lepidopterists who may be working on the Continent this season to a 
collecting-ground at Interlaken which abounded with Rhopalocera during 
the short time I was able to spend on it. I was most kindly directed to 
this ground by a stranger, who said he had often collected insects for 
gentlemen, and seemed to be a well-informed, practical entomologist. I 
reached the ground by walking from the Hotel National, where I was 
staying, to the street in which the Kursaal is situated, then turning to the 
left and keeping straight on. This brought me into the open country, with 
fields on one side and rising ground on the other. The best part of the 
collecting-ground was a rough, steep hillside, covered with scanty vegeta- 
tion, but with plenty of insect life to enliven it. I was much delighted to 
see Callimorpha hera, so rare in this country, flying about in the blazing 
sunlight and settling on the plants. Parnassius apollo was another fine 
species found in this place, and in an adjoining wood I obtained Vanessa 
c-alhum in perfect condition, while Leucophasia sinapis was plentiful, 
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several often being on the wing at once. Unfortunately, having only one 
day’s collecting, I was unable to work the place fully, or more species 
might have been obtained. In addition to the insects just noted, the 
following were taken on this occasion:—Gonopteryx rhamni, Melanippe 
galatea, Argynnis dia, Thecla w-album, Polyommatus argiolus (worn), 
P. acis (female), and a Limenitis, probably L. camillan—Grauam RENSHAW ; 
Sale Bridge House, Sale, Manchester. 


SOCIETIES. 


EnromontoercaL Socrery or Lonpon. — April 6th, 1898. — Mr. R. 
McLachlan, F.R.§., Vice-President and Treasurer, in the chair. Sir 
Archibald Buchan-Hepburn, Bart., of Smeaton-Hepburn, Prestonkirk, 
E. Lothian, N.B., was elected a Fellow of the Society. On behalf of 
Mr. Greenshields, Mr. Jacoby exhibited specimens of the longicorn 
beetle, Micropsalis durnfordi, Burm., from Patagonia. Mr. Green- 
shields, who was present, stated that this species, remarkable for the 
great development of the palpi, was originally taken by Darwin ; his 
own examples were taken hiding in thorny bushes in a dry water- 
course. Mr. Champion exhibited EKuropean examples of Harpalus 
Srohlichi, a newly discovered British species. Mr. B. O. Bower showed 
living larve of Caradrina ambigua, an insect which had recently 
occurred in England in countless numbers. They were bred from ova 
laid by a female taken on the South Devon coast, and fed indis- 
criminately on low plants. Mr. M. Burr read a paper supplementary 
to Mr. Green’s previous communication on Dyscritina, and referred the 
imagos definitely to the genus Diplatys, D. longisetosa, Westw., being 
a good species, and Mr. Green’s new form proving to be D. nigriceps, 
Kirby. Dr. Chapman read a paper on the larva of Hriocephala allionella, 
which he stated to be essentially similar to that of L. calthella, pre- 
viously described by him.—W. I’. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


Crtry or Lonpon Enromonoeican Socrmrry.—March 15th, 1898.—The 
Rey. C. N. Burrows exhibited a series of Calligenia miniata, showing 
considerable variation, some with scarcely any black markings on the 
fore wings, some orange, and two quite yellow in colour, instead of the 
usual pink or pale red. Mr. A. W. Mera, a cocoon of Eriogaster 
lanestris, which he had broken into, and in which he had found the 
larval skin of the caterpillar, two pupa-cases of parasitic Diptera, one 
large and one small, and the attenuated corpse of the dipteron which 
had emerged from the larger pupa, but which had not been able to 
escape from the compact walls of the cocoon. The lid of the smaller 
pupa-case was raised, and the legs of a dipterous imago protruded, but 
the fly had died in the skin, there being no room for its emergence. 
Mr. L. B. Hall exhibited Hnoplops scapha, a large bug, and four beetles, 
Athous difformis (male and female), a species only found in the South of 
England, the female being very scarce, and having the thorax more 
spherical than the male; male and female examples of Campylus 
linearis. In this latter species the female is scarcer than the male, and 
has the elytra generally black, with testaceous borders, the elytra of 
the male being testaceous. All five insects were captured at Hastings. 
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Mr. H. Heasler exhibited a series of Scaphidium 4-maculatum taken under 
a rotten oak-log at West Wickham in February. The under sides of 
the male and female were shown, the centre of the metasternum of the 
male being depressed and pubescent; series of Ayathidium varians, 
taken under a decayed branch at West Wickham, in which the male 
has the left mandible produced; a peculiar character which is present 
in varying stages of development in other members of the same genus 
(the members of the genus have the power of rolling themselves up 
into a ball); also several specimens of Hnnearthron affine taken in two 
small pieces of dry boletus. Mr. EK. M. Dadd read a paper translating 
and summarising Standfuss’s work on ‘Causes of Variation.’ Dis- 
cussion followed, especial interest being shown in the author’s 
definitions of albinism and melanism. Mr. Tutt, Dr. Chapman, and 
Messrs. Prout, Nicholson, and H. Heasler took part, Dr. Chapman 
being of opinion that the reason why albinic specimens occur sporadi- 
cally, whereas melanic tend to increase and found a race, might be 
explained by the fact that albinism is a sign of weakness in the 
individual, whilst melanism is the result of special vigour, and thus 
albinos die off, but melanie individuals transmit their variation to their 
progeny.—H. A. Sauzh, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHeEsutrE EXnromonocicaL Society. — March 14th, 
1898 (Meeting held in the Free Library). — The President, Mr. 8. J. 
Capper, F.E.S., F.L.S., in the chair. There was an excellent attend- 
ance of members. Mr. Mosley, F.E.8., Curator of the Huddersfield 
Museum, read a paper ‘‘ On a new method of arranging a collection of 
Insects, with special reference to Lepidoptera.’’ He pointed out that 
four main objects should be kept in view—(1) HKeonomy of space and 
of expense; (2) facility in exhibition and examination of specimens ; 
(8) preservation from destructive agencies (e.g. mites, &c.); (4) 
avoidance of unlimited destruction of life. In expanding his four 
main points, he especially disclaimed any idea of diminishing the 
existing large collections, and was of opinion that every town should 
have a large students’ collection arranged in the ordinary way in 
cabinets. At the same time he advocated a new system of arranging 
one or two specimens in flat glazed tablets, showing also the life- 
histories either by the preserved larva and pupa, or by drawings of 
these stages; this he maintained was a cheaper method, saving space 
and expense ; and secondly, the insects being near to the glass, could 
easily be examined by a lens without opening the tablet; at the same 
time the tablet could be held in one hand and the lens in the other ; 
two specimens could easily be compared; all alteration due to inserting 
or increasing a series is saved; and the cases, being hermetically 
sealed, are secure from the attacks of mites, &c. Such a collection, 
he maintained, would be specially usefnl to teachers, and would help to 
lessen the destruction of species by making ‘‘long series”’ unnecessary, 
He then dwelt upon the objects of the larger collections, and expressly 
stated that he designed this smaller form of collection merely as an 
index to the larger. After showing three mounts in this tablet form, 
and giving particulars as to actual cost and arrangement of the tablets, 
he dwelt upon the advantage of drawings of varieties and aberrations, 
which, with notes on the species, could be kept in the same form. He 
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concluded his paper by a short reference to other groups besides the 
Lepidoptera, and suggested that an index collection such as this would 
be useful in museums. In the discussion which ensued, the President, 
and Messrs. Pierce, Moss, Freeman, Cotton, Gregson, Loche, Wilding, 
and Webster made suggestions, and criticised the methods of the 
speaker. Mr. Capper exhibited a remarkable variety of Zyge@na lont- 
cera; Mr. Prince, spring captures; Mr. Saxby, dAcherontia atropos and 
Smerinthus populi; Mr. Moss, preserved larve; Mr. Johnson, an 
excellent series of varieties of dArctia caia, bred in January last, some 
of which were very dark specimens. Mr. Pierce exhibited a fine living 
example of Peripluneta australasie; and Mr. Freeman, eggs of Orthosia 
macilenta. 

April 4th.—The President in the chair.—Mr. F. W. Saxby gave a 
lecture on Photomicrography of Insect-structures. He used for iilumi- 
nation a very powerful jet of acetylene gas. In describing the apparatus 
he referred to this gas, jet, the doublet condenser, the microscope 
without eye-piece, the sleeve connecting the microscope with the 
camera, and lastly the camera itself. He afterwards photographed a 
slide of the vertical section of the compound eye of Kristalis tenax. 
The negative (developed in the building) showed well the many lenses 
with interspersed hairs, the optic nerves, &c. The lecturer, assisted 
by Messrs. Pierce and Freeman, then exhibited several slides of insect 
anatomy, among which were frenula and tentacula of a hymenopteron ; 
front tarsi of Dytiscus marginatus. Mr. Webster exhibited Papilios 
from Lagos. Dr. J. Cotton exhibited a very long series of Grammesia 
trilinea var. bilinea, concerning which the President made a few 
remarks, 


Brruincuam Enromonocican Socrery.— March 21st, 1898.—Mr. G. 
T. Bethune-Baker in the chair. Mr. J. 'T. Fountain showed a locust 
found in imported vegetables at King’s Norton, and which had been 
identified by Mr. Malcolm Burr as Acridium egyptium. Myr. P. W. 
Abbott, a short series of Phorodesma bajularia from Wyre Forest ; 
a specimen of Grammesia trigrammica with the outer half of the wings 
from the median bar very dark, and the inner half light ; also a series 
of Hecatera dysodea from the fens. He also showed a series of the 
Cornish Lycena arion for comparison with some also exhibited by 
Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker from the Gloucester locality. The Cornish 
ones were distinctly brighter, of quite a distinct type of blue, much 
gayer looking specimens. Mr. Bethune-Baker’s specimens were taken 
in 1896, like the Cornish ones. Mr. Bethune-Baker also showed spe- 
cimens from Switzerland, the Amoor &ce., all more like the Gloucester 
than the Cornish specimens; distinctly dark varieties from Switzerland, 
the Ural, &c., var. alpina, and var. obscura from the Alps, and var. 
uralensis, in which the blue had nearly disappeared, from the Ural; also 
a number of other similar species of Lycena from Europe and Asia. 
Mr. R. C. Bradley read a paper on the Aculeate Hymenoptera, illus- 
trating it with eight boxes of insects, and some very good diagrams 
which had been drawn by Mr. A. H. Martineau. Mr. A. H. Martineau 
showed a box full of nests &c. of Aculeates in wood and pierced stems, 


also in illustration of Mr. Bradley’s paper.—Coxsran J. Watnwnicut, 
Hon. See. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Proceedings of the South London Entomological and Natural History 
Society, 1897. Part II. Together with the President's Address. 
Pp. 1-xvi, 69-166. 


The second part of these ‘ Proceedings,’ extending to 114 pages, 
embraces the papers read before the Society during the latter part of 
1897 and in January, 1898; and also the full reports of the meetings 
throughout the session, and other matters. The papers are:—‘‘ Recent 
ixamples of the Effect on Lepidoptera of Extreme Temperature 
applied in the Pupal Stage,” by F’. Merrifield; ‘‘ The Drinking Habits 
of Butterflies and Moths,” by J. W. Tutt; ‘The Wing and Larval 
Characters of the Emperor Moths,” by Prof. A. Redcliffe Grote ; and 
‘‘ Notes on Hybrids of Tephrosia bistortata, Goetze, and 7’. crepuscularia, 
Hb.,” by J. W. Tutt. In the President’s Address the usual matters 
connected with the Society are referred to, the entomological work of 
the year reviewed and co-operation of workers in different branches 
of natural history advocated. We are pleased to note that the affairs 
of the Society continue in a very satisfactory condition, and that the 
membership is well on the way towards 200 in number. 


EKconomic EnromonoGey. 


Hneutanp.—Report of Observations of Injurivus Insects and Harm 
Pests during the year 1897, with Methods of Prevention and Remedy. 
Thirty-first Report. By Hueanor A. Ormerop. Pp. i-vili, 1-160. 
1898. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited. 
Many illustrations, and a portrait of Miss EH. A. Ormerod. 


America.—Report of the Entomological Department of the New Jersey 
Agricultural College Experiment Station. By Joun B. Surra. For the 
year 1897. Pp. 96. Hight plates and other illustrations in the text. 
Trenton: The John L. Murphy Publishing Co. 1898. 

The Codling Moth (Carpocapsa pomonella). By M. V. SuInceRLAND. 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New 
York Entomological Division. Bulletin No. 142. January, 1898. 
Pp. 69. Illustrated. 

Preliminary Notes on the Codling Moth. By T. D. A. CockERE.u. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Mesilla Park, N.M. Bulletin No. 25. 
February, 1898. Pp. 22. 

The Peach Borer: Experiments with Hydraulic Cement. By Joun 
B. Surra. New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. bulletin 
No. 128. February, 1898. Pp. 28. Illustrated. 

Some Miscellaneous Results of the Work of the Division of Entomology. 
Prepared under the direction of L. V. Howarp. Pp. 98. Illustrated. 
Bulletin No. 10, New Series. U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington. 1898. 

Recent Laws against Injurious Insects in North America, together with 
the Laws relative to Foul Brood. Compiled by L. O. Howarp. Pp. 68. 
Bulletin No. 138, New Series. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington. 1898. 
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ORTHOPTERA NOT YET BRITISH. 
By Maucozm Bure, F.Z.S. 
(PuaTE IT.) 


Tue following short notes are not uttered in the spirit of 
prophecy, but rather to direct the attention of entomologists 
collecting in Britain to certain species which, judging from their 
general distribution, we may not unreasonably expect to be taken 
in this country. The three species which seem to me to be most 
likely to be discovered are one earwig and two grasshoppers, 
namely, Chelidura acanthopygia (Géné.), Stenobothrus biguttulus 
(Linn.), and Tettex fuliginosus (Zett.). 


CHELIDURA ACANTHOpPYGIA (Gené.).—The general appearance 
of this earwig may be seen from the figure. It is quite different 
from any of the species at present on the list as British. It is 
small, dark dirty brown in colour, with rudimentary elytra, and 
no wings. In the male the forceps are semicircular in shape, 
and unarmed, the apices nearly meeting, the branches slender 
and remote at the base. In the female the branches of the 
forceps are contiguous at the base, slender, straight, and un- 
armed, touching throughout their whole length, and crossing 
slightly at the apex. The chief points which distinguish it from 
its congeners are the broad abdomen, narrower at the apex, and 
the form of the subanal plate of the male, which is armed with a 
small blunt projection, sharply curved. This is not easy to 
distinguish at first, but can be seen from beneath with a lens. 

According to Brunner, in the early part of the year it is to 
be found under stones and dried leaves, and later in the season 
on shrubs and brambles. It occurs in Europe from Belgium to 
the Mediterranean, and is found in the North of France. It 
seems to prefer elevated regions, and might well be taken on 
the Downs. 

ENTOM.—JUNE, 1898. N 
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STENOBOTHRUS BIGUTTULUS (Linn.).—This species, with the 
common English S. bicolor (Charp.), form a group of Steno- 
bothrus quite distinct from all the other species of the genus. 
This is Brunner’s fourth group, characterised by the dilated 
mediastinal area of the elytra and the sharply angled ridges of 
the pronotum. 

Charpentier * was the first to recognize the distinction be- 
tween the two species, but they were united as one by Fieber 
and by Fischer. Hxcepting Philippi,t de Selys Longchamps,t 
and Brisout,§ all authors regarded them as one, until Brunner 
carefully distinguished them in his invaluable “Prodromus der 
Kuropiiischen Orthopteren.’ Orthopterists have since followed 
Brunner, and we owe to Krauss || an excellent essay on the two 
species. 

In his first work on French Orthoptera, Finot {1 allows him- 
self to say that ‘‘I] m’est impossible de faire la séparation d’une 
maniere certaine,” but in his later and more comprehensive 
book ** he distinguishes them after Brunner. 

The difference between the two species lies in the venation 
of the elytra. 

In his synoptical table of the genus Brunner gives the 
following points of separation :— 


6. Area externomedia elytrorum haud ampliata, venis radialibus 
rectissimis. Area scapulari elytrorum vena longitudinali spuria 
instructa, venulis transversis rectis . A 0 bicolor. 

6. 6. Area externomedia ampliata, venis " radialibus prima et 
secunda subflexuosis. Area scapulari el. vena spuria nulla, venulis 
transversis valde flexuosis . : . : : : biguttulus. 


These points are subtle enough, but with a hand lens are 
quite distinct. In the male biguttulus, the anterior radial, as I 
prefer to call Brunner’s externomedial area, is far more strongly 
arched than in bicolor; the actual marginal vein is stronger and 
thicker. In hi guttulus the first and second radial veins are wavy, 
whereas they are quite straight in bicolor. 

The females are somewhat more difficult. In biguttulus the 
scapular area has no extra, adventitious or spurious vein, and 
the small cross veins are distinetly wavy; in the female bicolor 
the scapular area is furnished with a small spurious vein running 
parallel with the radial veins, and the small transverse veins 
are straight. 


* ‘Hore Hntomologice,’ 1825, 161. 

+ Orth. Bero]. 1880, 36, tab. ii. fig. 6. 

+ Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. vi. 51; xi. 31. 

§ In Yersin, ‘‘ Extraits d'une lettre adressée 4 M. L. Brisout sur les 
Orthoptéres d’Hyeres,” Ann. Soc. Ent. France (3), iv. 1856, 48, note. 

|| Verh. z.-b. Ges. Wien, 1886, xxxvi. 141, tab. v. figs. 4 and 5. 

{| Orth. de la France, 1883, 60. 

= HWaune de la France, Ins. Orth. 
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Brunner lays too great stress upon the importance of the 
presence of a small black spot on the elytra of biguttulus where 
the marginal vein meets the radial vein. Krauss observes that 
this is also to be seen in bicoior, as I myself have noticed. 


Krauss criticises Brunner’s diagnosis, and re-establishes it 
as follows :— 


SrenoporTuRus BicuttuLus (Linn.).— ¢. Hlytra valde dilatata, mar- 
gine antico arcuato-producto, area scapularis et externomedia ampliate, 
nitentes, pellucida, vene radiales prima et secunda subflexuose. 
?. Elytra paululum dilatata, margine antico arcuato, area scapularis 
leviter.amplhata. 

SrenosporHRuS BicoLor (Charp.).—¢. Klytra parum dilatata, mar- 
gine antico arcuato, haud producto, area scapularis parum, area ex- 
terno-media haud ampliata, vene radiales prima et secunda rectissime. 
?. Elytra valde attenuata, margine antico subrecto, margine postico 
parallelo, area scapularis haud amplhiata, angusta. 


Mr. Eland Shaw * was the first to recognize the fact that it 
is not at all improbable that S. biguttulus should occur in this 
country. In my ‘ British Orthoptera” + I have referred to this 
chance, and given, very briefly, the points of distinction. 

On the Continent S. bicolor is the commoner species, and 
occurs in fields and open places, whereas S. biguttulus is found 
in woods. Bicolor is found throughout Europe from the most 
northern districts to the Mediterranean Sea; biguttulus is distri- 
buted, according to Brunner, from Scandinavia to the Alps, but 
does not occur in the extreme south. Finally, the stridulation 
of the two species is quite separate, but I cannot give the 
distinction, as I am not familiar with the chirp of biguttulus, 
which is due to the difference of venation. 

TrmrTix FuLIGINosus (Zett.).—This rare species is at present 
only known from Norway, Lapland, and Siberia, but it might 
very well occur in the North of Scotland. It is considerably 
larger than either of the two known British species of the genus. 
Together with Paratettix meridionalis (Ramb.) it differs from 
subulatus in having the keels of the middle femora with the edges 
wavy, whereas they are straight in subulatus. With swbulatus it 
differs from biguttatus in having the pronotum more or less 
flattened and not so tectiform as in the latter species, and in 
having the central keel considerably less elevated. (Meridionalis 
is essentially a southern species.) F'uliginosus further differs 
from subulatus in having the under part of the hinder tarsi 
sharply cut off into separate pads. This point is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish. Only the female is known to Brunner, 
who gives the dimensions as follows :—Length of body, 11 mm.; 
length of pronotum, 15 mm. 


Bellagio, Hast Grinstead: May 9th, 1898. 


* KH. M. M. xxv. 1889. + Page 37. 
N 2 
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NOTES ON SPHCGRIA LARVARUM, Wesrtw. 


By Grorce Howes anp W. W. Smita. 


WueEn staying at Orepuke, a small mining town fifty miles 
from Invercargill, 1 took the opportunity of visiting the gold- 
sluicing claims situated about one mile from the township, in 
what was at one time a large creek-bed, but which, when the 
miners started working at it, had long been filled in. The gold 
is in a black iron-sand which is found in two thin layers of 
shingle, one about fifty feet below the surface, the other about 
five feet below it. To reach the gold the earth has to be all 
washed away, and in washing it away large quantities of dead 
trees, ferns, and flax are washed out. In the trunks of the trees 
numerous specimens of the vegetating caterpillar (Charagia 
virescens, Walk.), called by the Maoris ‘‘ aweto,’”’ are found. One 
of the miners gave me two, each four inches long, but they had 
been kept for a month in a tin, and had become very shrivelled. 
The miner told me that when taken from the logs under the 
earth they appear to be quite fresh and fat, and almost look as if 
they had just been killed; yet they must have been buried in the 
earth for hundreds of years, for above them trees were growing 
of a very considerable age. 

The fungus which attacks the caterpillar sends out a stalk 
from its eye, which in the case of the two I possess is nearly two 
inches long. The body of the caterpillar becomes filled with a 
white woody substance, which preserves its shape. The logs 
they are found in are those of the rata tree (Metrosideros lucida). 
So far as I know, this is the first record of its occurrence in a 
semi-fossilized state. 


GEORGE HowEs. 
Invercargill, New Zealand: Jan. 8rd, 1898. 


The valuable note on this remarkable vegeto-animal para- 
site by my young friend Mr. George Howes supplies an important 
item in the history and distribution of the species in New 
Zealand. In addition to its being the first record of the occur- 
rence of S. larvarum in the South Island, it is, as Mr. Howes 
observes, the only record of its occurring in a semi-fossilized 
condition. The interesting discovery will also definitely settle 
the vexed question of the identity of the insect-host of this 
fungus. For some years doubt has been expressed by some 
entomologists in regard to the larva of Charagia virescens being 
the host of S. larvarum. The last to doubt its identity was the 
late Mr. A. 8. Olliff, Entomologist to the Government of New 
South Wales. In a valuable illustrated paper on ‘ Australian 
Entomophytes,’ Mr. Olliff discussed the question, and quoted 
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from several authors in support of his conclusions. The late 
Mr. A. H. Scott, author of ‘Australian Lepidoptera and their 
Transformations,’ is thus quoted by Olliff:—‘‘ We think it 
probable that the stems and trunks of Metrosideros furnish 
sustenance for the larve of the Charagia virescens; but these 
live and undergo their metamorphoses within the wood, effectually 
protected against injury from this particular fungus ; and it 1s 
equally probable that the external portions of the finer roots of 
the same or neighbouring plants afford nutriment to the larve 
of such genera as pass their lives wholly in the earth, a state of 
existence which would render them exposed to the attacks of the 
Spheria (Cordyceps).” Scott also stated that the host of S. 
larvarum has been incorrectly identified with the larve of 
Charagia by Hooker, Dieffenbach, Doubleday, and Taylor. To 
these conclusions Mr. Olliff added :—‘‘ In my opinion we have in 
these remarks the truth of the matter, and I am inclined to go 
even further, and to assert that all the larger fungi of the genus 
Cordyceps live upon, and at the expense of, subterranean larve 
and pupe. In support of this assertion I would point to the 
fact that all the bulky species of which the hosts are definitely 
known have been found on root-feeding insects. As instances, I 
need only cite the Dynastide, Melolonthide, Klateridw, and 
Lucanide amongst the beetles, Cicada amongst the Homoptera, 
and Pielus and Trictena amongst the moths. In all these cases 
the hosts are subterranean, and it follows that it is idle to speak 
of any connection between these parasitic fungi and the larve of 
wood-boring or foliage-eating and free living insects. The best 
known and the most abundant species are found on the early 
stages—larve and pupwe—of Lepidoderma, Lepidiota, Rhysso- 
notus, Cicada, Pielus, and Trictena, all of which live under- 
ground at the roots of plants. It is obvious,” says our author, 
“that it would be impossible for large and highly-developed 
fungi, such as Cordyceps, which are sometimes of large dimen- 
sions, and which are frequently found growing at right angles to 
the axis of the body of their host, to grow within the narrow 
limits of the burrows made by these larve within their food- 
plants.” These remarks also embody the opinions of a number 
of eminent entomologists. 

Mr. Howes was careful to ascertain that these large larve 
with partially developed S. larvarum attached were found in situ, 
and were carefully extracted from the buried logs of Metrosideros 
lucida. Notwithstanding that they have been entombed for 
centuries, the fact appears incontrovertible that the parasitic 
Spheria attacks and partially develops on the larve of Charagia 
within their burrows in the rata timber. There is no lepi- 
dopterous or other larve known to attain the size of those of 
Charagia virescens in New Zealand. The larve of the large 
longicorn beetle (Prionoplus reticularis) burrows in several tim- 
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bers, but is free—at least so far as is known at present—from the 
attacks of S. larvarum. The larve of Charagia virescens are the 
only known forms to attack rata timber. From the researches 
of Sir Walter Buller, it is evident that the Spheria occurs in 
many parts of the native forests in the North Island away from 
rata trees (Entom. 1895, 174). A perfect examination of the 
habitats of S. larvarum, and of the various sized larve found 
attacked by this entomophyte, is indispensably requisite in order 
to ascertain if one or more species of larva is attacked. 
The numerous empty burrows of various depths of Charagia 
virescens occurring in rata trees suggest that the larve were 
attacked by the Sphwria and sickened, and left their burrows to 
perish in the humus around the trees where the fungus flourishes. 
My young friend’s interesting discovery of the Charagia larve in 
the rata logs places the matter beyond doubt that they are 
occasionally attacked by S. larvarum in their burrows. 


W. W. Sire. 
Ashburton, New Zealand: March, 1898. 


SOME NEW COCCIDA OF THE SUBFAMILY LECANIINA. 
By T. D. A. Cocxeretn, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


Pulvinaria marmorata, n. sp. 

?. With ovisac 11 to 18 mm. long, the scale itself 4 mm. ; ovisac 
3mm. broad, cylindrical, firm, scarcely grooved, not adherent to 
objects which touch it; shrivelled female marbled with ochreous and 
black, margin dark, dorsum with a broad light longitudinal band, 
patches of glassy secretion here and there. Eggs pale yellow with a 
slight pinkish tinge. 

?. Boiled in caustic potash, stains the liquid light brown. Skin 
colourless, legs and antenne yellow-brown. Antenne 8-segmented, 
formula (13)248(56)7 ; first four seements not far from equal, 2 about 
two-thirds the length of 8. Rostral loop short. Legs ordinary ; 
femur more than twice as thick as tarsus; tibie about three-fifths 
length of tarsus. Claw stout, rather long; all the digitules slender. 
Margin with short simple spines, few in number. 

?. Before forming ovisac Lecanium-like, very, convex, 44 mm. 
long, 8 wide, 3 high, yellowish brown, speckled with black, with many 
little nodules of glassy secretion; back with a broad light band, 
across which dark lines mark the sutures between the segments. 
Younger examples are light yellowish, nodulose, with hardly any dark 
mottling. 

Hab. Dripping Spring, Organ Mts., New Mexico, April 24th, 
1898 (Ckll.). It occurs on a small bushy perennial herbaceous 


plant, which I have not seen in flower. It has sublinear leaves 
dotted with glands. 
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From P. marmorata I bred a female parasite, Coccophagus 
lecanit (Fitch). 


Lecanium (Calymnatus) impar, nu. sp. 


2. Seale flat, 2} mm. long, 14 broad, dark chestnut-brown, with 
delicate raised lines radiating from the margin. Outline oblong or 
suboval, but always inequilateral, one side being nearly straight, the 
other well rounded out. 

2. After boiling semi-transparent, very light brown, not divided 
into plates, but segmentation visible at the margins. Skin not reticu- 
lated; sparsely beset with minute glands; a broad marginal area 
thickly beset with rather large hyaline spaces, arranged mostly in 
irregular rows radiating from the margin, often double. Anal plates 
with their outer sides about equal. Posterior cleft quite long. Two 
more or less distinct rows of large hyaline spaces in the middle line, 
between the anus and the mouth ; these spaces are often small and in 
little groups, and when large they exhibit small round gland-spots upon 
them. Margin with extremely minute simple bristles, very few in 
number. Stigmatal spines in threes, short, sunken wholly beneath 
the lateral margin of the scale. Rostral loop very short. Legs and 
antenne well formed, colourless; antenne 6-segmented, 3 very much 
longest, longer than 1 + 2, and usually longer than 4+5-+6; formula 
8261(45); 2 and 3 each a pair of bristles near the end. Legs slender, 
femur rather short, tibio-tarsus long, the tarsus about two-thirds the 
length of the tibia, but the articulation very obscure, often not dis- 
cernible, and as the tarsus is constricted near its middle, there seems 
to be a very long tibia with an extremely short tarsus. Tibia and 
tarsus each with a strong bristle not far from the end; tarsal digitules 
filiform but moderately stout, with distinct knobs; claw digitules stout, 
extending far beyond claw. The females studied contain embryos. 


Hab. las Minas, Tabasco, Mexico, June 3rd, 1897, on 
leaves of ‘‘ Escobillo” (Townsend). Sent by Dr. L. O. Howard ; 
Div. Entomology, No. 7808. Some are infested by a parasitic 
fungus, apparently an Aschersonia. L. impar is allied to L. 
acuminatum, Signoret. Superficially it looks a good deal like 
L. tessellatum. 


Lecanium (Eulecanium) subaustrale, n. sp. 


@. Scale 64 mm. long, 3 wide, 24 high; very like L. magnoliarum, 
but rich dark ferruginous or chestnut colour, instead of brown, and 
without any blackish marbling; surface rather shiny, rugose and 
faintly tuberculate, not distinctly tuberculate as in magnoliarum. 
Much roughened at the sides, but not punctured as in L. quercifex. A 
hardly noticeable tendency to a dorsal keel. Skin (after boiling, by 
transmitted light) yellowish, chitinous, tessellated in the Mwlecanium 
manner, with round gland-pits of various sizes, some quite large. 
Legs well formed, slender, coxa quite long, tibia hardly longer than 
tarsus with claw; claw stout; all the digitules filiform, with small but 
distinct knobs; digitules of claw extending considerably beyond the 
claw-tip, and a little beyond tip of tarsal digitules. Margin with 
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simple spines at very long intervals. Antenne broken in the speci- 
mens studied. 


Hab. Amecameca, Mexico, June 7th, 1897, on Celtis occt- 
dentalis (?), infesting the twigs (A. Koebele, No. 1758). Sent by 
Dr. L. O. Howard; Div. Ent. No. 7923. LZ. subaustrale is not 
related to any species known from the same region, but resembles 
several Huropean forms — L. elongatum, geniste, berberidis, 
and mort. 

Lecanium (Toumeyella) tubuliferum, n. sp. 


2. Scale 54 mm. long, 44 broad, 4 high, when dried; but evi- 
dently larger when fresh, as it is distorted and shrunken from drying. 
Four dorsal longitudinal rows of pits, and many small pits at the 
sides. Colour light brown, rufescent towards the margin. Surface 
with a thin, inconspicuous, easily deciduous, glassy covering. 

?. Boiled in caustic potash, gives a dark madder-brown colour. 
After prolonged boiling the skin becomes transparent, suffused with 
brown, but not chitinous. It is very thickly beset with small tubular 
glands. There are also some large glandular patches, and in places 
immense numbers of bulbous glands, looking like knobbed processes. 
Antenne rudimentary, minute, brown, bristly at tip. Legs absent. 
Margin, at least in an immature example, with very small spines at 
rather long intervals. 


Hab. On twigs of Quercus engelmanni, with Kermes grandis, 
Amecameca, Mexico, May 25th, 1897 (Koebele, No. 1756). Sent 
by Dr. Howard ; Div. Ent. 7920 (in part). 


Lecanium perconvexum, 0. sp. 


?. Scale 34 mm. long, 21 high, 2 wide; very convex, brown- 
black, not very shiny; with minute specks of a lighter colour, and 
irregular patches of dull white waxy secretion, especially at the sides. 

?. Antenne represented by a short thick bristly protuberance. 
Legs very short, stout, tapering, with about the form of a carrot, 
femur and tibia broader than long. Skin chitinous, yellowish brown, 
with numerous large round and oval gland-pits, and some small glands 
interspersed. Marginal spines very small, simple. 

3. Seale very small, scarcely over 1 mm. long, about } mm. 
broad, pale brownish, shiny, wrinkled, covered with a coating of dull 
white secretion, which is easily deciduous. 


Hab. On Nectandra, Campinas, Brazil, Dec. 20th, 1897 
(F". Noack). I sent Dr. Noack a more detailed account to pub- 
lish in Brazil, but the essential characters are here given for the 
greater convenience of students. L. perconvexum is related to 
L. punctatum, scrobiculatum, imbricatum, and wriche. 


Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U.S.A.: April 28th, 1898. 
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TORTRICES OCCURRING IN THE VICINITY OF THE 
CHESHAM LINE. 


(Concluded from p. 119.) 


PmpIsca PROFUNDANA, Fabr. (Pecilochroma profundana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hucosma profunda, Mey.). — Only observed at North- 
wood. 

PmpIScA OPHTHALMICANA, Hubn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hpiblema 
ophthalmicana, Mey.).—Larve common in rolled leaves of grey 
poplar at Northwood, but the perfect insect is not often met with 
there. August and September. 

PmpIscA SOLANDRIANA, Linn.; Wilk.; Staint.  (Hpiblema 
solandriana, Mey.).—Larve often abundant in rolled leaves of 
birch, and the moth is common in July and August. Northwood 
and Chalfont. 

EpHIPPIPHORA SIMILANA, Htibn. (Halonota bimaculana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. EHpiblema similana, Mey.).—A few specimens obtained 
each year at Northwood, but the species seems to be very local, 
and has only been observed in August and September. 

E:PHIPPIPHORA PFLUGIANA, Haw. (Halonota scutulana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hpiblema pflugiana, Mey.).—At Northwood and Mill Hill 
among thistles growing in damp places; not very common in 
the perfect state, but larve are fairly plentiful in the thistle- 
stems in the winter. 

EPHIPPIPHORA BRUNNICHIANA, Frol. (Halonota brunnichiana, 
Wilk. ; Staint. Hpiblema brunnichiana).—Found wherever colts- 
foot is established. Very pale examples have sometimes been 
met with at Northwood. 

EPHIPPIPHORA NIGRICOSTANA, Haw.; Wiik.; Staint. (Hucosma 
nigricostana, Mey.).—Occurs at Kingsbury, Mill Hill, Harrow, and 
Northwood. The moth is not often seen, but larve and pupe 
may be freely obtained by collecting old stems of Stachys sylva- 
tica during the spring. 

EiPHIPPIPHORA TRIGEMINANA, St. (Halonota trigeminana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Hpiblema trigeminana, Mey.).—Has been met with now 
and again at Kingsbury, Harrow, and Mill Hill, but the species 
does not appear to be common at either place. 

EPHIPPIPHORA TETRAGONANA, St. (Halonota tetragonana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Notocelia tetragonana, Mey.). —A few examples were 
captured at Mill Hill in 1877. 

SEMASIA IANTHINANA, Dup.; Wilk.; Staint. (Laspeyresia 
ianthinana, Mey.).—This species was very common in 1887 at 
Kingsbury. The moths were flying in the late afternoon towards 
the end of July over a high hawthorn hedge. 

SEMASIA WBERIANA, Schiff.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hnarmonia 
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weberiana, Mey.).—Not uncommon in some gardens at St. John’s 
Wood, Kingsbury, Hampstead, and Mill Hill. 

Coccyx OCHSENHEIMERIANA, Zell. (Pammene ochsenheimer- 
zana, Mey.).—Northwood. One specimen in May, and one in 
June, 1893; and three examples in May, 1894 (vide Entom. 
EXvi. 242). 

Coccyx sTROBILELLA, Linn. (Asthenia strobilella, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Cydia strobilella, Mey.).—Frequently reared from spruce 
cones obtained at Chalfont. 

Coccyx SPLENDIDULANA, Guen. (Asthenia splendidulana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Pammene splendidulana, Mey.).—Occurs at Kingsbury 
and Mill Hill, and is sometimes very common. May be jarred 
from oak trees. 

Coccyx areyrana, Hiibn. (Hphippiphora argyrana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Pammene argyrana, Mey.).—Usually common on oak 
trunks in most localities. April and May, sometimes as early as 
the last week in March. 


Coccyx ta@DELLA, Clerck. (Coccyx hyrciniana, Wilk. ; Staint. 
Lipiblema tedella, Mey.).—Very common among spruce firs at 
Northwood. Some of the specimens are dark unicolorous, others 
are very pale in colour. By tapping the fir boughs the moths 
may sometimes be disturbed and netted by dozens at a time, and 
fine variable series obtained. May. 


Coccyx nanana, Tr. (Semasia nanana, Wilk. ; Staint. Hnar- 
monia nanana, Mey.).—Occurs among spruce firs at Mill Hill, 
but seemingly not at Northwood. It flies in the late afternoon, 
and may be obtained by jarring the boughs. June. 


Rerinia BuowiANna, Schiff.; Wilk.; Staint. Hvetria buoliana, 
Mey.).—Once at Mill Hill. 

CaRPOCAPSA POMONELLA, Linn.; Wilk.; Staint.; Mey. — The 
perfect insect flies around apple trees, and seems to be generally 
distributed. Larve common in apples in the autumn. 


CARPOCAPSA SPLENDIDANA, Hiibn. (C. splendana, Wilk.; Staint. ; 
Mey.).—Larve in acorns at Mill Hill, Kingsbury, Harrow, Pin- 
ner, and Northwood; sometimes common. Imagines may be 
beaten from hedges under oaks, and also netted as they fly around 
the branches at dusk. July and August. 


OPADIA FUNEBRANA, Tr. (Carpocapsa funebrana, Wilk. ; Staint. 
Epinotia funebrana, Mey.).—The larve were very common in 
damsons some years at Mill Hill, but I only once succeeded in 
rearing the moth, and on that occasion only one example. Speci- 
mens have been netted once at Northwood and once at Rickmans- 
worth; in each instance the moth was flying along a hedgerow 
in which blackthorn grew, and both examples were in poor 
condition. 
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STIGMONOTA INTERNANA, Guen.; Wilk.; Staint. (Laspeyresia 
internana, Mey.).—Common among furze at Northwood. Occurs 
in May and June, and flies in the afternoon in company with 
Catoptria ulicetana, from which species the males may be detected 
by their whiter hind wings. The females are more readily 
obtained by beating the furze over the open net, and then 
examining the latter. 

StigmMonora REGIANA, Zell. (Mphippiphora regiana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Pammene regiana, Mey.).—Not rare in St. John’s Wood 
and Regent’s Park. The moth is most often found in the morning 
sitting on walls or palings under or near sycamore trees. June 
and July. 

STIGMONOTA GERMARANA, Hubn. (Hndopisa germarana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Pammene germarana, Mey.).—A few examples of the 
perfect insect have been taken at Mill Hill and Northwood. The 
larva feeds in rose-hips, and I have found the species in this 
stage in Epping Forest and elsewhere, but so far not in Middlesex 
or any other part of the area under consideration. 


DicRORAMPHA POLITANA, Hubn.; Wilk.; Staint.—Often com- 
mon among yarrow near the Midland station, Mill Hill; also 
occurs at Northwood and Rickmansworth. June. 

DicRoRAMPHA SEQUANA, Hubn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hemimene 
sequana, Mey.).—Fairly plentiful among yarrow at Mill Hill; it 
occurs also at Kingsbury, Harrow, and Northwood. June. 

DICRORAMPHA PETIVERELLA, Linn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hemimene 
petiverella, Mey.).—Abundant among yarrow almost everywhere 
throughout the area. 

DicRoORAMPHA PLUMBAGANA, Tr.; Wilk.; Staint. (Hemimene 
plumbagana, Mey.).—Common in meadows at Mill Hill and North- 
wood in May and June. | 

CATOPTRIA ALBERSANA, Hubn. (Grapholita albersana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. LHpinotia albersana, Mey.).— Occurs sparingly in May 
and June at Northwood. The larva feeds in the autumn in folded 
leaves of honeysuckle, and the moth flies towards evening. I have 
not succeeded in finding the larvee at Northwood, possibly because 
the food-plant there grows in tangled masses and is much mixed 
with briars, bramble, and hawthorn. 


Catoprria uLiceTata, Haw. (Grapholita ulicetana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Laspeyresia ulicetana, Mey.). — Common everywhere 
among furze. 

Caroprria cana, Haw. (C.scopoliana, Walk.; Staint. EHpiblema 
cana, Mey.).—Kingsbury, Northwood, and Chalfont. July. 


Caroprria HypERICANA, Hubn. (Grapholita hypericana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. (Hpinotia hypericana, Mey.). Chalfont, not common ; 
occurs among St. John’s wort in July. 
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CHOREUTES MYLLERANA, F'abr.; Mey. (C. scintillulana, Staint.). 
—I obtained a dozen examples of this species at honeydew 
on sallows at Northwood in 1892, but I have not seen it there 
since. 

SYMHTHIS OXYACANTHELLA, Linn. (S. fabriciana, Staint. ; 
Mey.).—Occurs in all hedgerows, and is on the wing throughout 
the summer. 

HKupacrura DUBITANA, Hiibn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Phalonia dubi- 
tana, Mey.).—Used to occur plentifully some six or seven years 
ago in a field alongside the Finchley Road, about half way 
between the North London Railway and Cricklewood. The 
ground was to be built on, but I believe that operations have not 
i begun yet, so that probably the insect may still be found 
there. 

HKupacinia Macutosana, Haw.; Wilk.; Staint.; Mey.—I have 
only observed this species at Northwood, and it does not occur 
very commonly there. 

Hupacruta aAMANDANA, H.-S. (E. sodaliana, Wilk.; Staint. 
(Commophila amandana, Mey.).—Occurs at Kingsbury along the 
Brent where buckthorn is found. 


XANTHOSETIA ZOEGANA, Linn.; Wilk.; Staint. ( Huxanthis 
zoeqgana, Mey.).—Only taken at Northwood along the railway 
embankment. 

XANTHOSETIA HAMANA, Linn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Huxanthis 
hamana, Mey.)—Occurs at Northwood, Rickmansworth, Chorley 
Wood, and Chalfont. 

ARGYROLEPIA HARTMANNIANA, Clerck. (A. bawmanniana, Wilk. ; 
Staint. Chlidonia baumanniana, Mey.).—A few specimens have 
been taken each year at Northwood. ‘The species occurs among 
rushes. 

ARGYROLEPIA BADIANA, Hiibn.; Wilk.; Staint. (Phalonia 
badiana, Mey.).—Only at Chalfont. Imago in August. Among 
burdock. 

CoNCHYLIS SMEATHMANNIANA, F'abr. (Lozopera smeathmanniana, 
Wilk.; Staint. Phalonia smeathmanniana, Mey.).—Only taken on 
two occasions, once at Mill Hill and once at Northwood; several 
specimens, however, were secured at each locality. The species 
in flying keeps close to the herbage. 

ConcHyLIs stRaAMINEA, Haw. (Lozopera straminea, Wilk. ; 
Staint.). Huaxanthis straminea, Mey.).—Only obtained at Chal- 
font. 

TORTRICODES HYEMANA, Hubn.; Staint. (Cheimatophila tortri- 
cella, Mey.).—Only met with at Northwood, but no doubt gener- 
ally distributed throughout the area. 

Ricoarp Sours. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


ProrosED Hanpsoox or BrittsH Oponata. — We are very pleased 
to learn that Mr. L. Upcott Gill, the well-known publisher in the 
Strand, has conceived the idea of producing an illustrated Handbook 
to the British Dragonflies, and that he will immediately carry this out, 
if the small number of two hundred persons enter their names as sub- 
scribers at the modest sum of half a guinea. When it is understood 
that Mr. W. J. Lucas, with whose work on this group readers of the 
‘Entomologist’ are familiar, is to write the book, we feel assured the 
project will not be allowed to fall through for lack of support. 
According to the prospectus before us, ‘‘it is proposed that the work 
shall contain beautifully coloured plates of the British Dragonflies, 
typical drawings in black-and-white of the eggs and nymphs, and 
structural figures of a very large number of microscopic and other 
details necessary for the careful study of the group, as well as certain 
other illustrations for the further elucidation of descriptive matter in 
the text. The plates are to be prepared from the author’s drawings 
direct from nature, and therefore as to their accuracy there can be no 
question.” 


Tur rapid sequence in the publication of works on more or less 
neglected groups and orders of British insects, each written by an 
authority on the special subject dealt with, may be regarded as a sign 
of progress, indicating as it seems to do that there is a demand for 
such works, and consequently that the number of students of those 
sroups has increased. ‘The wider interest of British entomologists in 
the insect fauna of their own country is not the least remarkable of the 
many noteworthy entomological events of the end of the nineteenth 
century. So recently as twenty years ago, not very much attention 
was given to anything outside Lepidoptera, and even in this order only 
native productions were greatly in favour. The student of to-day 
finds that the limited lepidopterous fauna of the British Islands does 
not afford all the material he requires to enable him to attain a full 
knowledge of his subject. He, therefore, either seeks the assistance 
of his confréres abroad, or himself visits foreign lands in quest of speci- 
mens and information. Then, again, there are many entomologists 
in this country who having completed, or almost completed, their col- 
lections of butterflies and moths, take up the study of other orders, and 
in adding species after species to the new collection renew the pleasure 
they experienced when forming their series. of Lepidoptera. Trust- 
worthy handbooks, well illustrated, should be a distinct boon to the 
class last referred to, and no doubt they often induce a worker in a new 
field to continue when he feels upon the point of giving up. 


SourtH-EASTERN Union oF Screntiric Socretizs.—The third Annual 
Congress of the Union will be held in the Town Hall, Croydon, on 
June 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, under the presidency of the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, M.A., F.R.S. Among the papers to be read on June 3rd is 
one by Mr. J. W. Tutt, entitled ‘‘ Kntomology as a Scientific Pursuit ”’ ; 
this will be given during the morning meeting, 11 a.m.tolp.m. In 
the evening of the same date Mr. Fred. Enock will present the ‘‘ Life- 
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history of the Tiger-beetle,” with lantern illustrations. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to the hon. local secretary, 
Dr. C. Poulett Harris, 75, Morland Road, Croydon. 


Exurerrion.—The fourth Annual Exhibition of the Nonpareil Ento- 
mological and Natural History Society was held on April 20th and 
21st last, and appears from the report, with which the hon. secretary 
has kindly furnished us, to have been very successful, both as regards 
objects and attendance. 


Nore on tHe Lirr-nistory or Forricunta auricunarta.—On April 
2nd, 1896, in a rotten tree-stump in the fir-woods near Oxshott, I 
came across a female of the common earwig (Korficula auricularia) 
with a batch of pale yellowish-green eggs, which were of quite a con- 
siderable size for so small an insect. The earwig, with a few of the 
eggs and some of the rotten wood, were placed in a small glass-topped 
box. In this confined prison the mother carefully collected the eggs 
and placed them in a heap under the wood. If they were moved, or 
by moving the box were brought into the light, she carried them under 
cover, carefully lifting them with her jaws. So far the observations 
of De Geer were confirmed; but after the young appeared, which 
appearance took place in two or three days, she did not appear to me 
to pay much attention to them, though certainly I did not observe 
them so often as I might have done, or keep them in very natural con- 
ditions. Soon after hatching, the young were colourless and almost 
transparent, their heads being large, and their antenne and forceps of 
inordinate length; the wings and wing-cases were, of course, quite 
wanting. ‘I'he young soon became darker. Changes of skin occurred, 
but I cannot say how many times, and by towards the end of July the 
single survivor, a female, seemed to be mature. She was small, pro- 
bably through being brought up under unnatural conditions, and not 
getting fresh food with regularity. They were usually fed on fruit, and 
I noticed on one occasion that they ate greedily of banany, antenne 
and palpi moving incessantly the while.x—W. J. Lucas. 


Sprinc APPEARANCE OF ASTEROSCOPUS SPHINX.—It may be interesting 
to again record the winter survival of Asteroscopus sphinz. This spring 
the males of this species have been taken in small numbers in the 
moth-trap of the Hon. R. EK. Dillon, at Clonbrook, Co. Galway, where 
the moth is so abundant in November. Those captured in March seem 
to be somewhat darker in tint than the bulk of the autumnal speci- 
mens. ‘The only reference to its reappearance in the early months of 
the year that I know of is to be found in Hofmann’s ‘ Raupen der 
Schmetterlinge Huropas,’ p. 123.—Wm. Fras. pe V. Kane. 


TaNIOCAMPA GRACILIS IN PErTHsHirE.—Mr. W. Reid (‘ Annals of 
Scottish Natural History,’ April, p. 119) states that 7. gracilis is 
‘curiously uncertain in its appearance, being more abundant every 
alternate season.” In the year 1897, for instance, he only saw three 
examples of the species, whereas in the previous year it was so abun- 
dant that he secured over three hundred specimens, and another col- 
lector took two hundred more. ‘The variation of 7’. gracilis in Scotland 
seems to be similar to that exhibited in Irish specimens, as referred to 
by Mr. de Vismes Kane in his remarks on the species (Kntom. 
XXVill. 253). 
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ACHERONTIA ATROPOS IN RENFREWSHIRE.—In a note on this species 
in the April part of ‘ Annals of Scottish Natural History,’ the writer, 
Mr. M. B. Taylor, says, ‘‘A very remarkable instance of the larve 
occurring in great abundance was ona farm near Port Glasgow, Renfrew- 
shire. In this case they were obtained in potato-pits, and the farmer 
said he could have got barrowfuls of them, they were in such abun- 
dance.’ It would be interesting to know in what particular year this 
extraordinary host of A. atropos larve was noted, and also to learn 
what object the said larve may be supposed to have had in congre- 
gating in the potato-pits. 


Note on Aunax GLecHoma.—As there seems to be some difficulty in 
obtaining perfect specimens of Awlaw glechoma, an account of the way 
I obtained two may be of some use to collectors of the Cynipide. I took 
the galls on June 9th, 1897, from the back of Box Hill, where ground- 
ivy is plentiful, kept the plants in water for a day or two; afterwards 
they were allowed to be quite dry, and were then placed in a room 
where there was a fire once and sometimes twice a week, until March 
19th, when I cut open one of the large galls. I only had three. I 
found the insect was fully developed, but barely alive, so I put it in a 
little box near the fire, and in a short time it was quite lively and the 
wings stiff. A week afterwards I cut open the other two; the first 
contained several galls with dead insects, and the other but one, which 
was alive, like the one in the first gall. One of these specimens is in 
our National Museum at South Kensington, and the only British 
representative in the collection. The smaller galls contained dead but 
fully developed insects.—F. Mmton; 7, Chilton Street, Bethnal 
Green, E., May 12th, 1898. 


PhatypTinia TESSERADACTYLA, Linn.—This species, which was re- 
cently recorded from Ireland by Mr. Barrett (Hnt. Mo. Mag. xxxili. 25, 
and Hntom. xxx. 74), is, according to Dr. Fernald (Pteroph. North 
Amer. p. 82), found in Massachusetts. In the monograph cited the 
food-plants of the larva are stated to be Gnaphalium dioicum and 
G. arenarium, and the following note on the life-history is given :— 
‘The egg is pale green, smooth and somewhat elongated, and the larva 
in its earliest stage is clear white, with isolated hairs. Head, thoracic 
and anal shields black. Later (in September) the dorsal and lateral 
rows of rust-brown points appear ; and in March, after hybernating, it 
becomes stout without increasing very much in length. The head, 
thoracic and anal shields are dark brown; dorsal stripe is crimson- 
rust colour ; the subdorsal and lateral lines are of the same colour but 
finer. The ground colour of the body is yellowish above and rust-red 
beneath. Theadult larva is a little smaller at each end and cylindrical 
in the middle. The head is small and black, the thoracic shields 
small, black, divided by a light line. The colour of the body is dark 
ferruginous brown. On the back stand whitish flecks, with two pairs 
of black tubercles on each segment, of which the hinder are placed 
farther from each other than those in front; similar tubercles occur on 
the sides, from which arise long light hairs. The anal shield and legs 
are dark brown. ‘These larve frequently vary in the tone of the 
colour (Gartner).”’ 
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Tue Reopatocera or THE Wye Vatiey.—The following is a list of 
the Diurni I have observed in the Wye valley, seven miles below 
Builth, and within a radius of five or six miles from Erwood Station, 
Cambrian Railway. The geological formation is Silurian and Old Red 
Sandstone, and the country is well wooded. 

Argynnis paphia. Fairly common.—4a. aglaia. A few occur every 
year, but it is far from common.—A. adippe. Much the commonest 
of the three larger fritillaries. All three occur more commonly than 
anywhere else in the district, in a sloping ferny wood near the water- 
fall of Graig-y-pwl-ddhw.—A. euphrosyne. Common everywhere. One 
season a few years ago they swarmed and were unusually large and in 
fine condition.—. selene. Fairly common. 

Melitea artemis. Very rare. I have only seen it in the corner of 
one meadow, and that was some years ago. 

Grapta c-album. Occurs every year in fair numbers, both in the 
autumn and in spring, after hybernation. 

Vanessa urtice. Our commonest butterfly; I have seen it flying in 
the sunshine in almost every month of the year. It seems to sooner 
awake from its winter sleep on a fine sunny mild day than any other 
kind.—V. antiopa. I once saw some years ago a specimen of this 
beautiful insect at rest on a flower on the railway embankment near 
Abezerch station. I was quite close, and am perfectly certain what it 
was. Unfortunately I had no net, and was unable to capture it.— 
V. io. Not very common. 

Pyrameis atalanta. Commoner than the preceding.—P. cardut. 
Very uncertain; some years plentiful and then hardly a specimen is 
seen for two or three seasons. It has been very scarce lately. 

Pararge megera. Plentiful and fine. 

Satyrus semele. Rare. 

Epinephele ianira. Very abundant. I once took a female whose 
under wings were perfectly white, as if bleached.—F. tithonus. Plen- 
tiful.—F. hyperanthes. Only occurs in one wood, and sparingly there. 

Canonympha pamphilus. Very abundant. 

Thecla quercus. Very rare, except in the Jubilee year, 1887, when 
they fairly swarmed round the top of some oak-trees in the wood near 
Craig-y-pwl-ddhw. They flew so high it was difficult to take them, but 
by tying my net to the bottom joint of a salmon-rod I got a nice 
series.—T'. w-album. I have twice taken this insect. 

Polyommatus phleas. Common. A few years ago it seemed to be 
getting scarce, but of late it has been numerous again. 

Lycana icarus. Very abundant.—L. argiolus. Common about 
holly-trees in spring. 

Colias edusa. Is seldom seen, but in years in which it is plentiful 
in England a few specimens generally come our way. 

Rhodocera rhamni. Very rare. 

Anthocharis cardamines. Very abundant, and varies greatly in size. 
I have taken some very small specimens. 

Pieris rape. Abundant.—P. napi. Common.—P. brassicae. Not 
common, and seems to be getting rarer every year. 

Hesperia tages. Common.—H. linea. Fairly plentiful—J. W. 
Vaucuan; The Skreen, Erwood, R.S.O., Radnorshire, May 14th, 1898. 
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Nore on tHe Duration or THE LarvaLt Stace or TaprInosToLa 
ponpi, Knaggs (morrisu, Tutt, nec Morris, nec Dale).—With regard 
to this species, Mr. Meyrick’s ‘ Handbook’ says: ‘‘ Larva on Lestuca 
arundinacea, 8;”’ meaning thereby that the larva in its final stage (see 
Introduction, p. 16) may be found on that plant in the month of 
August. My own impression is that this larva is an internal feeder ; 
that the majority of the ova do not hatch till August; and that the 
final stage is not reached till ten months later on, namely, from the 
end of the present month, May, to the end of June, or even later. 
However that may be, it is now the season to put the matter to the 
proof, and I have therefore thought the present a fitting occasion to 
bring the subject before the entomological public. I believe that 
the collectors will have little difficulty in finding the larve, together 
with those of M. furuncula, at the bases of the flower-stems of the grass. 
In July, plenty of imagines may be taken, from which ova may be 
secured, and in August the collector may watch the hatching of the ova 
and the delicate little larve with their long silken hairs, which they 
soon lose, as they at once proceed to mine down the sheath of the 
grass.—H. G. Knaces; Folkestone, May, 1898. 


LepipoprERA FROM THE MepIrERRANEAN: ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
The following errors occur in my ‘“‘ Notes,”’ ante, pp. 108-116 :—P. 109, 
line 14 from bottom, for ‘‘wrist’’ read ‘‘ waist.’”’ P.110, erase “ larvee 
on fennel’’ after ‘‘ Papilio podalirius.”” P. 111, erase ‘‘ both”’ before 
‘‘egommon”’ after ** Pieris daplidice.” PR. 112, line 10 from bottom, after 
“ Pararge”’ read ‘‘egeria var. egerides,” instead of ‘ egeria and egerides.” 

Diloba caruleocephala. This species was accidentally omitted from 
the Malta list. The larve are extremely abundant during March and 
April, and do an immense amount of injury to almond and peach- 
trees, some of which I noticed were entirely stripped of their leaves.— 
Gerrvase EF. Maraew; H.M.S. ‘ Hawke,’ Malta, May 10th, 1898. 


CEROPLASTES CISTUDIFORMIS AGAIN.—I stated, ante, p. 119, that this 
scale had only been found in Mexico by Dr. Dugis, at Guanajuato. 
Since that was written, Dr. L. O. Howard has sent me three lots of it, 
collected by Prof. C. H. T. Townsend at Tampico, Mexico, early in 
1897. One lot is from Cordia boissierit, A. DC., one from Avocado 
pear, and the third from a thorny tree not determined.—T. D. A. 
CocKrRELL. 
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LeprpopTERA FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN EuRopPr.—lIn connec- 
tion with the increasing attention given to continental insects, the following 
items may probably be of interest to readers of the ‘ Entomologist.’ A 
friend of mine, visiting San Remo last year in the months of March and May, 
very kindly caught for me the following butterflies :— Papilio podalirius, 
three specimens, one taken March 19th, and two on May 8th. P.machaon, 
three, March 12th, March 20th, and May 9th. Lewcophasia sinapis, one 
on March 20th. Huchloé belia, five, March 19th and May 8th. Coltas edusa, 
three, March 16th and 20th. Pararge egeria, one, March 19th. Lycena 
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baton, Berg. (the hylas of Hiibner and hylus of Fabricius), four specimens 
taken March 20th. H. belia might easily be mistaken for our H.cardamines, 
in spite of the entire absence of the orange tip even in the males. Yet, to 
my mind, it is a handsomer butterfly. The upper-wing tips are broadly 
black, and contain three white spots, the apical one being larger than the 
other two below it, and there is a very large black spot, boot-shaped, but 
with the heel cut off, in the male, and rectangular in the female. The 
under sides of the fore wings are tipped with green and spotted with silvery 
white, while the lower ones are wholly green and similarly spotted. The 
specimen of P. egeria is a typical one, and contrasts strongly with a series 
I have from Co. Waterford, the ground colour of which is nearly black, 
and the spots the palest of buff, nearly white. My friend also sent me a 
number of the larvee—noted for their stinging hairs—of the “ processionary 
moth” (Cnethocampa processionea, I think), which he found feeding upon 
the pines. They could not acclimatise themselves, although I kept them 
indoors, and they all died, chiefly after spinning up. 

Another friend, Mr. J. Lyon Denson, of Chester, had a bicycle ride, in 
mid August, through Southern Norway. ‘‘It had been,” he writes, “ hot 
and without rain for five weeks before I arrived. The first few days were 
fine, and plenty of mosquitos were biting, ‘The remainder of my time was 
cooler and showery, so I was not troubled with the mosquitos further. 
Riding between Heen and Sorum, I came across scores of Vanessa antiopa 
in splendid condition. They were flying chiefly in the glades of the pine 
forest, and, notwithstanding my most energetic efforts, I failed to secure 
a single specimen, so extremely quick were they, and so ill provided was I, 
with only my little cycling cap. I offered half a kroner to a skydsgut who 
was driving a carriole with luggage, if he would help me with his big felt 
hat; but he shook his head and replied, in broken English, ‘ No; it is not 
good to catch them;’ and I afterwards came to the same conclusion, as 
I nearly lost my camera through leaving it behind after a long chase. On 
another occasion, seeing a splendid specimen on something dark in the 
road, fanning its wings in the bright sunshine, I carefully made a swoop on 
it with my cap, but, alas! the insect soared away with the utmost in- 
difference, and I found that I had got only a dead frog! Polyommatus 
phleas, Lycena alexis, Epinephele ianira, and ‘skippers’ were common. 
The ‘whites’ were badly worn. I noticed a number of Vanessa urtice, 
Gonopteryx rhamni, fritillaries like the one sent (Argynnis latona, and V. 
atalanta. Hundreds of dragonflies, big fellows, were sailing about in all 
directions. All these I noted nearly all the way from Christiania to Bergen. 
At Oilo I beat the moth (it looks like a very rubbed Abraxas grossulariata) 
out of some birch bushes, where I came across a large colony of the hill 
ant, near the river, consisting of upwards of a hundred mounds, varying 
from one to two feet in height, and all teeming with life."—J. ARKLE; Chester. 


Harty APPEARANCE OF SYRICHTHUS ALVEOLUS.—In spite of the warm 
winter, everything in this neighbourhood is backward; but to my surprise 
on April 27th I took a freshly emerged grizzled skipper in a clearing in 
the woods bounding the old race-course. Two days later numbers were 
out flying about in the same place. Its usual time of appearance here 
is the latter half of May. Several specimens were extremely light in 
colour.—F’. V. THEoBaLD; Wye Court, Wye, Kent, May 7th, 1898. 


ABUNDANCE OF CREPIDODERA RUFIPES.— On April 13th I received 
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from Maplescombe, Farningham, a boxful of the pretty flea-beetle (Crepi- 
dodera rufipes). This insect was swarming in some fields of tares. One 
field of five acres was half cleared off by them. The sufferer from this 
attack, Mr. Rogers, wrote me that the beetles were so thick up the rows as 
to make them look black. They were extremely active, and I found would 
not eat cruciferous plants given them; Vicia and Orobus seem the favourite 
food. The tares that were destroyed were on an old sainfoin ley.—F’. V. 
‘THEOBALD. 


Nyssta HISPIDARIA.—I see you note (ante, p. 120) the capture of 
N. hispidaria on March 28th in Surrey. I took five specimens here last 
year on Feb. 10th, and two more a day or two later.—F. D. Buanp; Major 
3rd York & Lanc. Reg., Llanrwst, N. Wales. 


RuopatocerA IN NortH Watrs.—Within the last few days butter- 
flies have been most abundant in this part of the Vale of Conway. On 
the road between Gwydyr Castle and Bettws-y-Coed, Lycena argiolus has 
been out in swarms, but it has been plentiful for the last ten days. On 
Saturday Huchloé cardamines was everywhere on the wing, and I saw 
Vanessa urtice (common), V. io, V. atalanta, Pieris rape, and one VJ. 
c-album.—F. D. Buanp; May 10th, 1898. 


Frevp Meerine or tHE Sours Lonpon EnromotoaicaL AND NATURAL 
History Soctrry.—Oxshott was again visited by members of the above 
Society on May 21st. Although the weather at 2.17 p.m., the time 
arranged for the departure from Waterloo, was not exactly promising for a 
country ramble, the conductors, Major Ficklin and Mr. Lucas, found, on 
the arrival of the train at Oxshott station, that they had a party of over a 
dozen to take charge of, and this number was shortly afterwards increased 
by two members who travelled down by a later train. Having regard to 
the appearance of the sky, which seemed to threaten a heavy fall of rain 
before long, a start was made for the pine-clad ground towards Hsher, and 
ultimately the party arrived at the Black Pond, by which time the ominous 
clouds had passed away, giving place to brilliant sunshine, and this 
improved condition of meteorological affairs was maintained for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. During the walk among the pines, and subse- 
quently through the woods beyond, the entomologists of the party gave the 
tree-trunks very careful attention, but insects were only observed upon 
them at rare intervals, and those members who searched or beat for larvz 
did not meet with much greater success. On returning to the cottage near 
the station, where tea was provided, it was ascertained that during the 
four hours’ ramble the lepidopterists had only secured about thirty species, 
and the coleopterists about twenty species; those interested in other orders 
of insects also reported a great dearth of specimens and species. However, 
considering the kind of weather that had prevailed throughout the month 
up to the date of the visit, no one appeared to be disappointed at not 
meeting with better sport, but, on the contrary, the general feeling was that 
the aiternoon had been a very pleasant one. The following is a list of the 
species taken or observed :— 

CoLtrortERA. — Nebria brevicollis, Necerophorus mortuorum, Mysia 
oblongoguttata, Anatis ocellata, Halyzia 18-guttata, Coccidula rufa, 
Dolopius marginatus, Donacia sericea, Lochmea suturalis, Anaspis geoffroyi, 
Rhynchites equatus, Strophosmus corylt, S. lateralis, and a few small beetles 
not yet identiiied. 
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LepipopreRra.—Gonopteryx rhamni (ova), Drepana faleataria, Panolis 
piniperda, Ellopia prosapiaria (lar.), Odontopera bidentata, Tephrosia 
hiundularia, T. punctularia, Pseudoterpna pruinata (lar.), Geometra papilio- 
naria (lar.), Zonosoma pendularia, Scodiona helgiaria, Hmaturga atomarta, 
Bupalus piniaria, Cheimatobia brumata (lar-), Oporabia dilutata (lar.), 
Larentia viridaria, Eupithecia nanata, EF. indigata. E. pumilata (lar.), 
Thera variata, Coremia designata, Scoparia ambigualis, Catoptria ulicetana, 
Taleporia pseudobombycella (case), Fumea intermediella (case), Incurvaria 
muscalella, Adela viridella, Gelechia ericetella, Coleophora vibicella (case), 
UC. tbipenella (case). d 

Neuroprera.—Libellula quadrimaculata, Agrion puella, A. cyatht- 
gerum, Pyrrhosoma minium, Raphidia sp., Hemerobius micans, H. niti- 
dulus, H. limbatus. A species of Nemoura and two species belonging to 
the Trichoptera were not determined. 


Raopatocera 1x Sours Wates.—I have seen many specimens of 
Pieris brassice during the last ten days. It has been generally scarce here 
since 1894, when from some cause it almost disappeared. A great deal of 
rain has fallen during this month (May), aud on several occasions the 
temperature has been low, so that I think Lepidoptera are later than in 
some seasons. Lycena icarus is only just appearing, but Polyommatus 
phiwas and Argynnis euphrosyne have been out a little time in warm and 


sheltered localities. —T. B. Jerrerys; Langharne Carmarthenshire, 
May 28th, 1898. 


PaPiILio MACHAON AT HornsEy.—On Sept. 25th, 1897, I saw two speci- 
mens of P. machaon on Muswell Hill. They were together, and as far as 
could be seen in good condition Not having a net with me at the time, I 
could not even try to capture them. Four and a half years ago I saw oue in 
Middle Lane, Hornsey ; since then I had not seen it until Sept. 25th. I 
understand that in years gone by this species was not uncommon in this 
locality.— Linpun Heirnanp; Amberley House, Crouch Hill, N., Feb. 8th. 

[Probably escaped from, or set at liberty by, someone residing in the 
neighbourhood. — Kn. ] 


SOCIETIES. 


Knromonoaican Soctery or Lonpon. — May 4th, 1898. — Mr. R. 
Trimen, I'.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. H. G. Palliser, of 6, Mount 
Park Road, Haling, W., was elected a Fellow of the Society. Colonel 
Yerbury exhibited a series of Diptera collected at Hyeéres durin x 
March and April, 1898, and including Brachypalpus valgus, Panz., 
Callicera fagesti, Guér., and a species of Platystoma which appeared to 
be undescribed. Mr. Barrett showed aberrant forms of British species 
of Lepidoptera from Gloucestershire and Warwickshire. Mr. Water- 
house exhibited two burnished golden beetles, Anoplognathus aureus, 
from Queensland, and Plusiotis resplendens from Panama, which he 
stated to be interesting examples of a similar result being attained by a 
process of natural selection in two species of the same family in widely 
separated localities. Many members of the family had a slight ten- 
dency to show metallic colours. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether there were any similarity in their surroundings in the two 
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countries which would make this golden appearance an advantage, or 
whether it might be considered a ‘‘ warning colour.” Allied species, 
however, appeared to be edible. Mr. Walker exhibited specimens of 
the rare Philonthus fuscus, Gray., found in a Cossus-eaten poplar in 
Chatham Dockyard at the end of April. Mr. R. McLachlan communi- 
cated a paper on “ Neuroptera-Planipennia belonging to the families 
Osmylide, Hemerobiide and Chrysopide, taken by the Rev. A. E. 
Eaton in Algeria.”’—W. F. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


Sourn Lonpon Enromonoeican anp Naturat History Socrery.— 
March 24th, 1898.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Adkin exhibited specimens of Grammesia trigrammica (trilinea) in 
which the ground colour was so darkened as to obliterate the usual 
transverse lines. These were known as the Lewis form. Mr. Moore, 
a pale pigmented variety of Anosia menippe (archippus) from the Malay 
Archipelago. It was noted that such a variation of this species was 
hitherto unknown. Mr. Cant, a series of strongly-marked specimens 
of Hybernia defoliaria from Dean Forest, and a dark costal form 
specimen of Xylocampa conspicillaris from Worcester. 

April 14th.—Mr. R. Adkin, F.E.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Mr. Harrison exhibited a number of living specimens of a coleopteron 
from Bombay. It was a species of the Cussida group, and looked like 
a piece of pure gold. It was stated that this appearance was lost after 
death. Mr. South exhibited hybernated specimens of Peronea ferru- 
gana and Cerostoma radiatella from Oxshott, where they were obtained 
this spring ; also, on behalf the Rev. A. Snell, a curious specimen of 
Leucania littoralis with dark hind wings and fringes to fore wings. 
Mr. Ashby, specimens of the spring-tail, Machilis polypoda, taken under 
wood and stone in the New Forest. Mr. Adkin, various specimens of 
the Tephrosias. Mr. South, a number of Japanese Lepidoptera, 
kindly lent by Mr. Leech to illustrate his (Mr. South’s) paper entitled 
‘« British Species of Lepidoptera occurring in Japan.” 


April 28th.—Mr. R. Adkin, F.E.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Mr. Bishop exhibited a varied series of bred Te@niocampa miniosa, and 
remarked that a large proportion of the specimens had the claws of the 
front legs undeveloped, and were thus unable to cling to vertical 
surfaces. Mr. Sauzé, a series of Brachinus crepitans from Swanage, 
very variable in both size and colour. Mr. Kdward Saunders sent a 
series of Hemiptera-Heteroptera, comprising examples of most of the 
genera of this group, to illustrate his paper. Mr. West (Greenwich), 
a large number of Hemiptera, taken by himself during the last three 
years. Mr. Adkin, a series of bred Maugonia quercinaria, including 
eynandromorphous specimens, together with mounted examples of the 
genitalia and enlarged photographs of the same, and read detailed 
notes. A paper communicated by Mr. Edward Saunders, F.L.5., 
entitled ‘‘ Notes on Collecting British Hemiptera ’’ was then read. 

May 12th.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. J. W. Downing, of Tooting Graveney, was elected a member. 
Mr. Adkin exhibited red specimens of Cidaria wridentaria, and My. Tutt 
said there was no doubt as to this form occurring in the species, as it 
had recently been bred. Mr. Moore, specimens of Anasa tristis, the 
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squash-bug ; Murgantia histrionica, the harlequin cabbage-bug ; Anoph- 
thalmus tenuis, a blind cave-beetle ; and Blissus leucopterus, the chinch- 
bug, all from the United States of North America; and contributed 
notes. The blind beetle was from the famous Wyandotte caves. 
Mr. Tutt, a specimen of Libythea celtis, taken in S. France after hyber- 
nation, and set to show the protective resting habit, the veins and 
markings of the lower side and the palpi and antenne admirably 
resembling a dead but still attached leaf and its stalk. Mr. Jones, a 
very large number of HKuropean Lepidoptera, mostly bred and in the 
finest condition, to illustrate his paper on the subject of ‘ Collecting 
in the Riviera.” Mr. Tutt and Dr. Chapman gave details of their 
recent experiences in the district.—Hy. J. Turner, Hon. Rep. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENromo.LoeicaL Socrery.— May 9th, 1898. 
—The President in the chair. Mr. F. R. Dixon Nuttall, F.M.S., was 
elected a member. Mr. F. M. Pierce, F.E.S., read a paper entitled 
‘‘ Recent Investigations of the hair-pencils on certain Noctue.” 
After a short summary of the immense field of research open to ento- 
mologists, the lecturer proceeded to add to the width of that field by a 
description of the classificatory use of this hairy organ. Describing 
how he was led to a study of this subject by a specimen of LH. nigra, 
he proceeded to point out the frequent occurrence of this organ in 
several—in fact, in most—of the species of Noctuina. The organs, 
briefly described, are a pair of chitinous flaps, one at each side of the 
ventral surface of the abdomen and close to its junction with the 
thorax. From each of these flaps proceeds a pencil of fine hairs, 
closely agglutinated at the base, separating towards the apical half, and 
then enclosed in a pocket further down the abdomen, and generally 
more towards the centre. He illustrated his paper by excellent 
diagrams and microscope slides. He contrasted these pencils with the 
tarsal tufts of the Herminide, pointing out that these are hairs, not 
scales, and are joined for a considerable distance, while each hair after 
separation is marked with a network of rhombi, each with a raised 
centre, not with pits and striations, as in the scale-tufts of Herminia. 
He proved these organs to be specific, not accidental, but disproved the 
suggestions as to their being respiratory organs and so on, as found in 
the writings of Inchbald, Matthews, Westwood, Kirby and Spence, and 
Allis. He also explained how these organs apparently have been over- 
looked in so many species, by the fact that they are, as a rule, enclosed 
in the above-mentioned pockets. He attributed to them some un- 
known sense, and gave a list of species proved to possess or to be with- 
out these organs. After an account of the different sizes and shapes 
they manifest, the lecture closed with a discussion. One of the points 
brought out in discussion was the possibility of these beige scent- 
organs, not necessarily for receiving sense of scent, but for distributing 
the scent. ‘The discussion also attempted to associate their absence 
with the presence of pectinated antenne. Exhibits by Messrs. Capper, 
Pierce, ‘Thompson, Cotton, Birch, Freeman, and Prince, closed the 
evening. ‘lhe next meeting is to be devoted to exhibits only, and is to 
be held on Oct. 10th.—(Reyv.) R. Freeman, M.A. Reporting Sec. 
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Brruincuam Entomovoeican Socrety.—Ad pril 18th, 1898.—Mr. R. C. 
Bradley in the chair. Mr. P. W. Abbott showed a very fine series of 
Helivthis peltigera, taken in South Devon last year. Mr. R. C. Bradley 
showed a small lot of insects collected during a holiday spent in 
Norway last year. He spent most of his time cruising in the fiords, 
&e., and was only able to collect a very little at times when on shore; 
amongst his captures were Boarmia repandata with pale blotches in 
the dise of the fore wings, and very fine varieties of Bombus agrorum. 
Mr. Martineau showed a fine large Sirea giyus (female), taken in a 
grocer’s shop at Solihull.—Consran J. Warnwrieut, Hon. Sec. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Revision of the Orthopteran Group Melanopli (Acridiida), with special re- 
ference to North American forms. By Samuri Hussarp Scupper. 
[From the ‘ Proceedings of the United States National Museum,’ 
vol. xx. pp. 1-421 (with Plates i-xxvi.)] Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1897. 

Gor up in the usual lavish style of the American State publi- 
cations, and being illustrated by twenty-six well-executed plates, each 
containing numerous figures, this Revision cannot fail to satisfy and 
be useful to the student of a branch of the Orthoptera so numerously 
represented in North America. This group, in fact, forms the 
prevailing type of Orthopteran life throughout its area, and is almost 
confined to that continent. But one genus, Podisma, Latr. ( Pezotettia, 
Burm.), is found in the old world, where, however, it is more abun- 
dantly represented than in the new; it encircles the globe north of 
the 35th parallel. The Melanopli are a part of the Acridiide (to which 
family the locusts of the Hast belong), of generally small or medium 
size, never very large. The best known representative, though luckily 
only by repute to dwellers outside America, is the “ Rocky Mountain 
locust’ (Melanoplus spretus), so destructive sometimes in the western 
half of the Mississippi valley. W.JI.L 


Gynandromorphous Macro-Lepidoptera of the Palearctic Region, vol. ii. 
On the Physiology of Hermaphrodite Macro-Lepidoptera. Oskar Scuuuz. 
THe German notice of these books is a very favourable one. It 
appears that all the records of gynandromorphous species in the 
Palearctic Region are tabulated in a convenient form for purposes of 
reference ; while in the second book, concerning the structure of 
hermaphrodite forms, the characters of the genitalia are discussed. 


W. M. 


The Pterophoride of North America. By C. H. Fernaup, A.M., Ph.D. 
Pp. 80, plates i-ix. Massachusetts Agricultural College. 1898. 
Dr. Frrnatp considers that, with the removal of the genus 

Chrysocorys from the group, the Pterophoride should be placed in the 

vicinity of the Pyralids, and in this opinion he is probably in agree- 

ment with the majority of entomologists. We note that in very few 
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instances is there any reference to the earlier stages of the species 
dealt with, and where particulars are given of the larva and pupa the 
majority of such details are taken from European, chiefly English, 
sources. It would seem then that since the publication in 1880 of 
‘ Pterophoride of California and Oregon’ by Lord Walsingham, these 
interesting insects have not received, up to date, very much attention, 
at least not to the extent of elucidating their life-histories. The 
genera employed are as follows :—1. T'richoptilus, Wlsm., three species; 
2. Oxyptilus, Zell., four species; 8. Platyptilia, Hibn., nineteen species, 
including cosmodactyla, Htibn., acanthodactyla, Htbn., tesseradactyla, 
Linn., and marginidactylus, Fitch =bertrami, Roessl.; 4. Alucita, Linn. 
(= Aciptilia, Auct.), three species; 5. Pterophorus, Geoff., twenty-five 
species, several of which are usually referred to Lioptilus (Leioptilus), 
Wallgr., and including monodactylus, Linn., which Walsingham places 
in Pterophorus, Wallgr., and Meyrick (Handb. Brit. Lep.) includes 
in Alucita, Linn.; 6. Stenoptilia, Hiibn. (= Mimeseoptilus, Wallgr.), 
four species, one of which is pterodactyla, Linn.; 7. Orneodes, Latr. 
(= Alucita, Auct., nec. Linn.), one species, hewadactyla, Linn. The 
plates comprise figures of structural detail, chiefly of genitalia, and 
add considerable value to the work. 


British Orthoptera (Harwigs, Grasshoppers, and Crickets). By Maucoum 
Bore, F.Z.8., F.E.S., &&. With six plates by S. L. Mostey, 
F.E.S. 8vo, 68 pp. Huddersfield: The Economic and EKdu- 
cational Museum. 1897. 


Some of the species described and otherwise referred to in this 
handy little book are among the most common objects of the country, 
whilst others are included in the category of familiar household insects. 
Others again, and these by far the greater number, are probably 
almost, or quite, unknown to most people, whether interested in 
entomology or not. For this reason, therefore, Mr. Burr’s contri- 
bution to our knowledge of British Orthoptera is exceedingly welcome, 
and will most certainly be obtained and duly appreciated by those 
who have been in ignorance, chiefly because they lacked the means of 
readily identifying the insects of this order when met with. The book 
before us will remove this difficulty, and we shall henceforth have 
but little trouble in determining any earwig, grasshopper, locust, or 
cricket that may present itself during our rambles through the open 
country or even in the course of our business pursuits elsewhere. 
The work bears undoubted evidence of having been most carefully 
prepared, consequently it is to be regretted that those responsible for 
it while passing through the press have allowed errors to creep in ; 
apart from these blemishes, and as regards the text, we have nothing 
but praise. We wish we could say as much for the plates, but 
unfortunately they are not as satisfactory as they might be. It is 
certainly a mistake in works of this kind to give coloured plates unless 
they can be produced so as to show the tints proper to the insects 
represented. Well executed black and white figures are perhaps not 
so attractive in appearance, but they are much to be preferred to 
poorly coloured plates. On the whole, however, we believe that the 
book will supply a long felt want, and we heartily commend it. 
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HYBRIDIZATION. 


In ‘Science Progress’ for April there is an important paper 
by Dr. Dixey on ‘‘ Recent Experiments in Hybridization con- 
ducted by Dr. Standfuss, of Zurich.” Referring to fertile and 
infertile pairings between species of Lepidoptera, our author 
remarks that in five cases only male specimens resulted, whilst 
in five others only female examples were reared, and these latter 
“contained no eggs capable of development.’ Seven other 
crosses again produced both males and females, but the former 
were in the majority and the latter were sterile. After referring 
to still five other crosssings, he mentions that according to 
Standfuss ‘‘In no single instance has the female of any true 
hybrid among Lepidoptera been shown experimentally to be 
fertile.”’ All who are studying the facts of hybridization will no 
doubt make a point of seeing this valuable contribution to the 
subject, but in the meanwhile we venture to give one or two 
extracts therefrom that will interest readers who rear the species 
mentioned. 

‘* ABERRATIONS. 


“‘ Some very remarkable facts are recorded as to the effect of 
crossing a sport or aberration with its parent form. ‘The result, 
which is entirely different from that which follows the crossing 
of distinct species, or even of local races, may be broadly stated 
as follows: When an aberration is crossed with its parent form 
the issue is sharply divided, in both sexes, into specimens of the 
aberration and of the normal form of the species. Thus in the 
dark aberration zatima, Cr., of Spilosoma lubricipeda, Lisp., there 
are many degrees from the least dark form of the aberration 
(ab. intermedia, Bang-Haas) up to the darkest (ab. deschanget, 
Depuis) ; but no transitional forms occur to bridge over the wide 
sap between intermedia and lubricipeda, nor can they be produced 
by crossing these two. ‘It seems,’ so Standfuss expresses it, 
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‘as if there were antagonistic characters which cannot co-exist 
in the same individual.’ Instances follow which will be briefly 
noticed here. For full details, which are of great interest, the 
the reader is referred to the ‘ Handbuch,’ pp. 305-321. 

“ Spilosoma lubricipeda, Esp., 3, and ditto var. zatima, Cr., 
@.—These, crossed by Burckhardt in 1889, gave lubricipeda, 
intermedia and zatima (intermedia being, as just stated, merely a 
less dark form of zatima). Two of these intermedia were paired, 
giving again lubricipeda, intermedia and zatima. In this third 
generation several pairings were effected, as follows: zatima & 
and lubricipeda @ ; lubricipeda $ and zatima @ ; intermedia & 
and ditto ? ; intermedia 3 and zatima ?. All these gave 
lubricipeda, intermedia and zatima in varying proportions, except 
the cross lubricipeda 3 and zatima ¢, from which only zatima 
resulted. A pair of lubricipeda from this fourth generation gave 
a brood of thirty-four lubricipeda and one extreme zatima. In 
all these successive broods, carried on into the fourth year from 
the date of the original pairing, there were no transitional forms 
between lubricipeda and intermedia. 

“ Grammesia trigrammica, Hufn., 3, and ditto ab. bilinea, 
Hb., ¢.—The female bilinea, taken by Gross at Garsten in 
Austria, laid eggs of which the male parent was presumably a 
normal G. trigrammica. Of the sixty-seven perfect insects that 
resulted thirty-eight were trigrammica and twenty-nine bilinea. 
There were no intermediates. 

“ Angerona prunaria, L., 3%, and ditto ab. sordiata, Fuessl., 
?.—This cross, procured by Zeller, gave seventeen prunaria 
and fourteen sordiata. 

“A. prunaria ab. sordiata 3, and A. punaria ? .—This 
cross, also obtained by Zeller, gave eighty-four of prunaria to 
sixty-eight of sordiata, i.e. as in the reciprocal cross, about 55 
per cent. of the type and 45 per cent. of the aberration. In 
neither of these cases were there any intermediates. 

“A. prunaria ab, sordiata ¢ and ¢.—Among a large brood 
reared from the eggs of a pair of normal A. prunaria, there 
appeared three males and two females of the aberration sordiata. 
From a pair of these Standfuss obtained thirteen prunaria 
(three males and ten females) and forty-two sordiata (twenty-four 
males and eighteen females). Again there were no transitional 
forms. 

‘“ Amphidasys betularia, L., ¢, and ditto ab. doubledayaria, 
Mill, @.—A female doubledayaria found by Steinert near 
Dresden produced seventy-five betularia (thirty males and forty- 
five females) and ninety doubledayaria (thirty-four males and 
fifty-six females). The male parent was doubtless an ordinary 
betularia. ‘Two of the examples classed as betularia were darker 
than the normal, but otherwise no transitional forms occurred. 
Standfuss is of opinion that even these two need not be regarded 
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as owing their darker coloration to the cross, for it is well known 
that A. betularia, like P. monacha, is undergoing a gradually in- 
creasing melanism, which is probably protective, in many parts 
of its area of distribution. The extreme aberration double- 
dayaria, which thirty years ago was known only from Great 
Britain, has now appeared in Westphalia, the Rhine Provinces, 
Hanover, Gotha, and lastly in Dresden and Silesia. In several 
of these places it is becoming more and more common, and in 
at least some of them it is found side by side with the darkening 
forms of A. betularia, which, though of different nature and 
origin from the sport doubledayaria, are no doubt being preserved 
and brought up to its level (in aspect) under the influence of 
natural selection. 

“‘ Boarmia repandata, L., ?, and ditto ab. conversaria, Hb., 
¢. A large brood raised from the eggs of a pair of normal 
B. repandata contained three males and one female of the 
aberration conversaria. This female, which was paired with a 
wild male B. repandata, produced twenty-eight repandata (of 
which ten were males and eighteen females) and six conversaria 
(four being males and two females). The majority of the larve 
died during the winter. Here again intermediate forms were 
entirely absent. 

‘From the above experiments in the pairing of normal 
forms with aberrations and local races, performed or recorded by 
Standfuss, he arrives at the following conclusions :— 

“1. When the normal form of a species (Grundart) is crossed 
with a gradually formed local race of the same species, the result is 
a series of intermediate forms. 

“9. When the normal form is crossed with a sporadic aberra- 
tion, the result in many cases is that the issue divides itself sharply 
between the normal form and the sport, intermediate forms being 
absent. 

“Hence, according to Standfuss, the process of species- 
formation must be gradual; for when two distinct species are 
crossed, the issue does not split up into the two parental forms 
as in the case when one parent is a suddenly formed aberration. 
On the contrary, the behaviour of the issue of two distinct 
species is very similar in kind to that of a species crossed with a 
local race or variety which is being gradually established by the 
accumulation of slight changes. It would seem therefore that 
although an aberration or sport may be perpetuated by inherit- 
ance, it can never acquire distinct specific rank. No doubt, 
however, it may, if selected, eventually replace the original form 
of the species.” . 
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NEW SPECIES OF SYNTOMIS FROM CHINA. 
By J. OH.’ Leron B.A. F.G:8.; &e. 


Syntomis canthoma, sp. n. 

Frons yellow; tegule spotted with yellow at the base; head and 
thorax blackish, its posterior edge yellow; abdomen bluish black, 
with seven yellow bands. Antenne black, white towards tip above. 
Primaries black with a purplish reflection, and six yellowish hyaline 
spots (one subbasal, one in the cell with a minute one below it; beyond 
the middle one towards costa, one towards inner margin, and one 
between them ; the latter is intersected by vein four). Secondaries 
colour of primaries, with yellowish hyaline patch at base, and an 
almost round spot just beyond the middle. Hxpanse, 40-44 millim. 

Four male specimens from the province of Kwei-chow. Taken 
in June or July. 

Habitat. Western China. 

In one example the hyaline spot towards costa is small, and 
that below cell is absent. 


Syntonus persimilis, sp. n. 

Head, thorax, and abdomen black; frons and tegule yellow; 
abdomen with six yellow bands. Wings black shot with purple. 
Primaries have five large hyaline spots, each of the three outer ones 
intersected by a nervule. Secondaries have two large hyaline spots, 
the outer one intersected by a nervule. Hxpanse, 86 millim. 

Two female specimens from Ni-tou, and one from Omei-shan. 
Taken in June and July. 

Habitat. Western China. 

Allied to S. perivanthia, Hamps., but distinguished by the 
collar being black instead of yellow, and by the absence of yellow 
band on the metathorax. It is also a much smaller species. 


Syntonus swinhoet, sp. n. 

Allied to S. actea, Swinh., but the frons and head are black; the 
fronts of the tegulie and the metathor: ax are marked with yellow. The 
abdomen of male has seven yellow bands, and that of the female six. 
On the primaries the black along fifth vein between the discal bar 
and marginal border is narrower, as also is the marginal border of 
secondaries. Hixpanse, 3 35 millim., 2 36 millim. 


A male specimen from Moupin, taken in June, and a female 
from Chia-ting-fu, captured in July. 


Var. obsoleta, nov. 

In this form the upper hyaline spot of the subapical trio is absent, 
and also the spot between the interno-median bar and the two sub- 
marginal spots; the border of secondaries is broader. Lxpanse, 
34 millim. 

One female example from Ningpo, taken in July. 

Habitat. Western China (type), North-eastern China (var.). 
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Syntomis dichotoma, sp. n. 

Frons white ; head and thorax black ; abdomen bluish black, with 
four yellow bands, first and fourth broader than the others; antennz 
black, becoming white towards tip. Primaries black with a purplish 
reflection ; there are eight hyaline spots (one subdorsal, one nearly 
filling the discal cell, two subapical, and four below); in the male the 
third of the series of four is double; fringes marked with white below 
apex. Secondaries hyaline, broadly bordered with black, the imner 
edge of the border toothed. Hxpanse, ¢ 40-44 millim., 2, 43- 
46 millim. 


A long series from Moupin, taken in June. 


Var. concurrens, nov. 


Differs from the type in having the subbasal spot of primaries 
united with the fourth of outer series, as in S. davidi, which 
species it greatly resembles in the character of markings. 

Four specimens from Kia-ting-fu, and one from the province 
of Kwei-chow, June and July. 

Habitat. Western China. 


Syntomis aucta, sp. n. 

Closely resembles S. davidi, but the space between the costa and 
subcostal nervure is hyaline, and there is a small hyaline spot sepa- 
rated from the interno-median bar by the first vein ; the black border 
of secondaries is rather broader, and the tooth larger ; the teguli are 
marked with yellow; the abdomen of the male has seven yellow bands, 
and that of the female six, all of nearly uniform width. Hxpanse, 
3S 34 millim., 2 86-38 millim. 


One male specimen and two females from the province of 
Kwei-chow, taken in June or July. 
Habitat. Western China. 


Syntomis consequa, sp. n. 

Female. Wings almost exactly identical with those of 8. rubro- 
zonata, but the frons is greyish, the collar is yellow, and there are six 
yellow bands on abdomen, the first of which is broad. Expanse, 
28 millim. 


One female specimen from Moupin, taken in June. 
Habitat. Western China. 


Syntomis euryzona, sp. n. 

Frons yellow; head, thorax, and abdomen black, the latter with 
seven yellow bands, and the prothorax and metathorax each have a 
yellow patch. Antenne black, apical third white. Primaries black, 
with the following yellowish markings: a bar in the interno-median 
interspace, with a spot above and a diffuse streak below its outer por- 
tion ; a cuneiform spot in the discal cell, and four other spots beyond 
the cell; the second of these spots is also cuneiform, and separated 
from that in the cell by a black bar on the discoidals; all the hyaline 
markings are contiguous, and only separated one from the other by the 
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venation. Secondaries yellowish hyaline, with a broad black border 
which is toothed on its inner edge. Expanse, 43 millim. 


One male specimen from Moupin, taken in June. Allied to 
S. pascus, Leech. 
Habitat. Western China. 


Syntomis leucoma, sp. n. 


Frons, tegule, and fore tibie white; thorax and abdomen black, 
the latter with seven yellow bands, the last two of which are almost 
confluent. Primaries hyaline, venation black ; there is a black spot at 
outer extremity of cell, and this is united by a bar with the broad 
apical portion of the black outer marginal border ; the latter is toothed 
at veins 2 and 3; there is a curved black streak along inner margin. 
Secondaries hyaline, with black outer border which is broadest at apex. 
Eixpanse, 28 millim. 


One male specimen from Omei-shan, taken in June. 
Habitat. Western China. 


SOME CHANGES w taz NOMENCLATURE ann ARRANGE- 
MENT or BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA-HETEROCERA. 


Dr. Swarr says (‘ Insects,’ pt. i. p. 171) :—‘‘ It is estimated 
that about 250,000 species [of insects] have been already described 
and have had scientific names given to them, and it is considered 
that this is probably only about one-tenth of those that really 
exist. The classification in a comprehensible manner of such an 
enormous number of forms is, it will be readily understood, a 
matter of great difficulty. Several methods or schemes have 
since the time of Linnzus been devised for the purpose, but.. . 
most of them have fallen into disuse, and have only an historical 
interest. Hven at present there exists, however, considerable 
diversity of opinion on the question of classification, due in part 
to the fact that some naturalists take the structure of the perfect 
or adult insect as the basis of their arrangement, while others 
prefer to treat the steps or processes by which the structure is 
attained as being of primary importance.” 

Entomological science, it must be admitted, has made enor- 
mous strides, and at the present time our knowledge of the Order 
Lepidoptera is far greater than it was, say, even ten years ago. 
We must, however, still ask ourselves whether it is yet advisable 
for us to break away from the old system of arrangement and to 
adopt either of the others that have been submitted to us. The 
time will come, no doubt, when a change will have to be made, 
but this will hardly be until a system has been devised that from 
its thoroughness shall command universal acceptance. 

The majority of lepidopterists in this country are probably 
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satisfied with the classification and arrangement of British 
moths and butterflies now in use, which in the main accords 
with the system adopted on the continent. I have, however, 
been urged to publish a new edition of the ‘Entomologist 
Synonymic List’ giving all the changes in nomenclature intro- 
duced since 1884. Such a compilation would be expensive to 
print, and I am afraid would hardly meet with general support. 
It has occurred to me, however, that something provisional 
might be attempted, and I have therefore made the following 
rough jottings and extracts from ‘A Synonymic Catalogue of 
Lepidoptera-Heterocera,’ by Mr. W. F. Kirby, and ‘ Fauna, 
British India, Moths,’ by Sir George F. Hampson; together with 
reference, where necessary, to ‘A Handbook of British Lepi- 
doptera,’ by Mr. Edward Meyrick.—Ricnarp Sourn. 


SPHINGES. 
Spuincipm, Badr. 
(Subfamily AcHERontTIINm, Hampson; Manpucrinm, Kirby.) 
ACHERONTIA ATROPOS, Linn.—Hampson and Meyrick retain 


this species in Acherontia, Ochs., but Kirby places it in Manduca, 
Hubn. (Tentamen, p. 1 (1810?)). 


(Subfamily Sppoincinz, Hampson and Kirby.) 

SpHinx convotvun1, Linn.—Included by Hampson in Proto- 
parce, Burmeister, of which rustica, Walk., from Brazil is the 
type. Kirby sinks Protoparce in Phlegethontius, Hubn. (type 
sexta, Joh., from America), and convolvuli is No. 36 of the forty- 
one species referred by him to the genus. Meyrick refers to the 
species under Sphinx, Linn. 

SPHINX LicustrRiI, Linn.—The type of Sphinx, Linn. 

SPHINX PINASTRI, Linn.—According to Kirby this is the type 
of Hyloicus, Hiibn., which Hampson includes in Protoparce, 
Burm. Meyrick places this species in Sphinx, Linn. 


(Subfamily Cuoa@rocampinm, Kirby, [CHao.] Hampson.) 

CH@ROCAMPA ELPENOR, Linn., and C. ceterio, Linn.—Hamp- 
son retains both species in Cherocampa, Dup., giving the first- 
named as the type; but Kirby sinks this genus in Theretra, 
Hiibn. (type 7’. nessus, Drury), to which one hundred and fifteen 
species are referred, including elpenor (No. 1) and celerio (No. 31). 
Meyrick places both species in Deilephila, Ochs. 

CH@RocaMPA PoRCELLUS, Linn.—Kirby gives this as the type 
of Metopsilus, Duncan (Nat. Libr. Brit. Moths, p. 154 (1886). 
Some of the Indian species included in this genus by Kirby are 
referred by Hampson to Theretra, others to Cherocampa, one to 
Ampelophaga, and one to Gurelca! Meyrick refers porcellus to 
Deilephila, Ochs, | 
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Cna@rocampa Neri, Linn.—The type of Daphnis, Hiibn., and 
adopted as such by Hampson, but included by Meyrick in Deile- 
phila, Ochs. Kirby does not indicate the type of Daphnis, but 
he places nerii first in this genus. 


(Subfamily Swermntuinm, Kirby.) 
SMERINTHUS OCELLATUS, Linn.—The type of Smerinthus, Latr. 
SMERINTHUS PopuLI, Linn.—According to Kirby this species is 
the type of Amorpha, Hibn., but Meyrick leaves it in Smerinthus. 
SMERINTHUS TILIH, Linn.—Kirby gives this as the type of 
Dilina, Dalm., and Meyrick also refers the species to this genus. 


(Subfamily Macrociossinm, Hampson and Kirby.) 
MacroGLossa STELLATARUM, Linn.—Type of the genus. 


Macroeuossa FucIFoRMIs, Linn., and M. sBomByLirormis, 
Ochsen. — The first-named is the type of Hemaris, Dalm., 
according to Kirby, but Hampson gives scabiose, Zell., which 
Kirby refers, as a synonym, to H. tityus, Linn. = bombyliformis, 
Auct. 

SESUDA. 


The eighth family according to Hampson’s arrangement, but 
other systematists place this family in Trnetna. Meyrick, for 
example, makes it the first family (AXgeriade) in the division, 
immediately followed by the Gelechiadee. 


ZAYGENIDA. 


(Subfamily Zvamninm, Hampson.) 
(Subfamily AnrHrocerinm, Kirby.) 


Note.—Meyrick refers this family, together with the Zeuzeride 
and the Heterogeneide, to Psycutna. 

ZYGHNA FILIPENDULE, Linn.—The type of the genus Zygena, 
Fabr. (Hampson), but Kirby gives the same species as the type 
of Anthrocera, Scop., and phegea, Linn., as the type of Zygena, 
Fabr. 


The following is the synonymy of the British species accord- 

ing to Kirby :— 

ZYGHNA PILOSELLA (Ent. Syn. List.) 

Anthrocera purpuralis, Mull. (Sph. p.), Zool. Dan. p. 116, 
n. 1845 (1776). 

Zygena pythia, Fabr. Gen. Ins. p. 275 (1777); Fuessly, Mag. 
Ent. i. p. 140, pl. 1, fig. 6 (1778). 

Sph. piloselle, Esp. Schmett. ii. p. 186, pl. 24, figs. 2a, b 
(1781), i. (2) p. 14, pl. 40, figs. 8-6, p. 82, pl. 44, fig. 10 
(1789). 

Sph. minos, Den. and Schiff. Verz. Schmett. Wien, p. 45, n. 1 
(1776) ; Hubn. Beitr, Gesch. Schmett. i. (1) p. 20, pl. 3, 
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O (1790); Eur. Schmett. ii. fig. 8 (1797). Zyg. m., Ochs. 
Schmett. Eur. p. 22 (1808); Herr.-Schiff. Schmett. Hur. 
p- 80, n. 10, figs. 18-15 (1846); Dup. Lép. France, 
Suppl. ii. p. 40, pl. 4, fig. 4 (1835); Boisd. Icones, ii. 
p- 41, pl. 52, fig. 5 (1834). 

Zyg. pluto, Boisd. l.c. ii. p. 40, pl. 52, fig. 4 (1834) ; Dup. 
l.c. li. p. 38, pl. 4, fig. 3 (1835). 

Zyg. heringi, Zell. Stett. Ent. Zeit. v. p. 42 (1844). 

Var. a. Z. piloselle ab. interrupta, Staud. Cat. Lep. Eur. 
p. 45, n. 590d (1871). 

Var. b. Z. nubigena, Led. Verh. Zool. Bot. Ges. Wien, ii. 
p. 98 (1852); Birch. Ent. Mo. Mag. im. p. 33, pl. 1, 
fig. 6 (1866). 

Var. c. Zyg. p. var. diaphana, Staud. Stett. Ent. Zeit. xxxi. 
p. 31 (1887). 


ZYGENA ExuLANS, EH. 8. L. 

Anthrocera exulans, Hochenw. and Reiner (Sph. e.), Bot. 
Reisen, p. 55, pl. 6, fig. 1 (1792); Hsp. l.c¢. i. (2) p. 17, 
pl. 41, figs. 1, 2 (1798); Hubn. figs. 12, 101 (1808 2). 
Zyg. e., Ochs. l.c. p. 40 (1808); Boisd. Mon. Zyg. p. 47, 
pl. 3, fig. 3 (1829). 

Var. a. Zyg. e. var. subochracea, White, Scott. Nat. 1. p. 175 
(1872). 

Var. b. Zyg. vanadis, Dalm. Vet. Acad. Handl. 1816, p. 228. 


ZyYemNA MELILOTI, E.§S. L. 

Anthrocera vicie, Fuessly (Sph. v.), Neues Mag. ii. p. 208 
(1785). 

Sph. meliloti, Esp. l.c. p. 10, pl. 39, figs. 1-8 (1789). 
Zyg. m., Ochs. l. c. p. 43 (1808); Boisd. t. ¢. p. 51, pl. 8, 
fig. 5 (1829) ; Herr.-Shaff. U. c. p. 35, figs. 63, 78 (1846). 

Sph. loti, Hubn. l. ¢. fig. 82 (1803). 

Sph. lonicere var., Esp. l.c. p. 195, pl. 25, fig. 3 (1781). 

Zyg. buglossi, Dup. l.c. p. 188, pi. 12, fig. 4 (1835). 

Var. a. Zyg. stentzii, Freyer, Neu. Beitr. ii. p. 120, pl. 278, 
fig. 4 (1839). 

Zyg. meliloti var. stentzit, Herr.-Schiaff. l.c. p. 36, figs. 86, 
87 (1846). 

Var. b. Zyg. dahurica, Boisd. Icones, ii. p. 57, pl. 54, fig. 7 
(1834). 

Z. dorycnit, Dup. l.¢. ii. p. 135, pl. 12, fig. 38 (1834). 

Var. c. Z. mel. var. confusa, Staud. Stett. Hut. Zeit. xlii. 
p. 398 (1881). 

ZYGENA TRIFoLI, H.§S. L. 

Anthrocera trifolii, Esp. (Sph. t.) l. c. p. 223, pl. 34, figs. 4, 5 
(igea)is evobn. tl. ¢., figs. 99, sey 185) (1818 2). Zyg.'t., 
Ochs. U.c. p. 47 (1808); Boisd. Mon. Zyg. p. 54, pl. 3, 
fic. 7 (1829). Anthr. ¢t., Steph. Dl. Brit. Ent. Haust. ii. 
p- 108 (1828). 
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Sph. pratorum, De Vill. Ent. Linn. ii. p. 114, n. 60 (1789). 

Var. a. Sph. glycirrhize, Hubn. fig. 1388 (1818); Freyer, l. c. 
ii. p. 116, pl. 164, fig. 8 (18386). 

Var. b. Zyg. trifolii var. confluens, Staud. Cat. Lep. Eur. 
p- 47, n. 611a (1871). 

Sph. achillee et fiipendule, Geyer, l.c. 11. figs. 165, 166 (1841). 

Zyg. t. var. minoides, De Selys, Mém. Soe. Liege, i. p. 6 
(1845). 

Zyg. scabiose, Haw. Lep. Brit. i. p. 74 (1808). 

Var. c. Sph. orobt, Hubn. l.c. fig. 183 (1818 ?). 

Var. d. Anthr. meliloti, Steph. l.c. p. 107 (1828); Westw. 
and Humphr. Brit. Moths, i. p. 29, pl. 6, figs. 15, 16 
(1848). 

Var. e. Zyg. syracusia, Zell. Isis, 1847, p. 301. Sph. s., 
Wreyer, l. ¢. vi. p. 39, pl. 506, fig: I (852)9 Zyg: 
australis, Led. l.c. ii. p. 71 (1852); Walk. Cat. Lep. Hel. 
B. M. 1. p. 84, n. 80 (1854). 

Zyg. trifolu var., Ramb. Cat. Lep. And. p. 177, pl. 1, figs. 5-8 
(1858-1866). 

Var. f. Zyg. t. var. gracilis, Fuchs, Stett. Ent. Zeit. xli. 
p. 118 (1880). 


ZYGENA LONICERR, E.S§. L. 

Anthrocera lonicere, Schey. (Sph. l.) Naturf. x. p. 97 (1777) ; 
Fuessly,; Mag. i. pp. 140, pl) 1: figs A778) ; “Hsp lie 
p: 183, pl..24, figs. 1, a, b (1781), 1: 2)" p: LA pls os 
figs. 9-14 (1789); Hiibn. l.c. figs. 7, 160 (1797-1818). 
Zyg. t., Ochs. l.c. p. 49 (1808); Boisd. l. c. p. 56, pl. 3, 
fig. 8 (1829). 

Zyg. fulvia, Fuessly, l.c. pp. 114, 139, pl. 1, fig. 1 (1778). 

Sph. gramins, De Vill. Ent. Linn. ii. p. 115, n. 61 (1789). 

Zyg. lor, Haw. l.c. p. 74 (1808). Anthr. U., Steph. l. c. 
p- 109 (1828). 

Anthr. trifolu, Wood. Ind. Ent. pl. 4, fig. 3 (1839). 

Var. a. Zyg.l. var. eborace, Prest, Ent. xvi. p. 278 (1883) ; 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1883, p. xxviii. 

Var. b. Zyg. l. var. major, Frey. Lep. Schweiz, p. 67 (1880). 

Var.c. Zyg. l. ab. citrina, Spey. Stett. Ent. Zeit. xlviii. 
p. 834 (1888). 

ZAYGHNA FILIPENDULE, E.S. L. 

Anthrocera filipendule, Linn. (Sph. f.) Syst. Nat. i. p. 494 
n. 32 (1758); Faun. Suec. p. 290 (1761); Esp. l. c. 
p. 188, pl. 16a-e (1780), p. 233, pl. 386, fig. 8 (1783). 
Zyg. f., Ochs. l.c. p. 54 (1808); Godt. Lep. France, iii. 
p- 127, pl. 22, fig. 2 (1821); Boisd. l.c. p. 59, pl. 4, fig. 1 
(1829) ; Curt. Brit. Ent. xii. pl. 547 (1835). Anthr. f,, 
Steph. l.c. p. 110 (1828). 

Adscita aries, Retz. Gen. Sp. Ins. p. 35, n. 85 (17838). 
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Var. a. Sph. chrysanthemi, Esp. l.c. i. (2) p. 1, pl. 87, fig. 1 
(1789). 

Var. b. Sph. cytist, Hubn. !. c. fig. 26 (1797 ?). 

Var. c. Anthr. hippocrepidis, Steph. l.c. p. 109, n. 5 (1828) ; 
Wood. l.c. pl. 4, fig. 6 (1839). 

Var. d. Zyg. fil. var. arctica, Schneid. Tromso Mus. Aarsh. 
iii. p. 85 (1880). 

Var. e. Zyg. mannii, Herr.-Schiff. l.c. vi. p. 44, figs. 109, 
110 (1851-1852). 

Var. f. Zyg. ochsenheimeri, Zell. Isis, 1847, p. 303. 

Sph. filipendule major, Esp. l.c. ii. (2) p. 19, pl. 41, fig. 4 
(U7 3o): 

Zyg. transalpina, Boisd. l. c. p. 63, pl. 4, fig. 3 (1829) ; Icones, 
iil. p. 67, pl. 54, fig. 10 (1834); Dup. l.c. ii. p. 64, pl. 6, 
fig. 1 (1885); Herr.-Schaff. U.c. p. 42, figs. 61, 62 (1846). 

Var. g. Zyg. ramburi, Led. Wien. Ent. Mon. v. p. 151, pl. 1, 
fic. 10 (1861); Herr.-Schiff. Neue Schmett. p. 32, 
figs. 161, 162 (1861). 

Zyg. gurda, Led. l.c. p. 152, pl. 1, fig. 9 (1861). 

Zyg. mersina, Herr.-Schaff. l.c. p. 32, fig. 163 (1861). 


BOMBYCKES. 
NYCTEOLIDH. 

SAROTHRIPUS UNDULANS, Hubn.—Kirby places this species in 
the Lithosiide under the name Nycteola revayana, Scop., but 
Hampson refers it to the Noctuide, including it in the subfamily 
Sarrothripine as Sarrothripa revayana, Scop. 

EaRiAs CHLORANA, Linn.; HynopHina PRAsINANA, Linn. ; and 
H. srcotorana, Fues. — These species belong to the Arctiid sub- 
family Nycteoline of Hampson’s arrangement, while Kirby in- 
cludes them in Cymbide, a family placed between the Arctiide 
and the Lithosiide. 

Nonipm. 

Nowa, Leach, of which cucullatella, Linn., is the type, is the 
representative genus of Noline, a subfamily of Hampson’s 
Arctiide ; he remarks that some of the forms of this group are 
hardly structurally separable from Sarrothripine, which he refers 
to the Noctuids. Kirby places Nola in the family Lithosiide, 
and adopts albula, Den. and Schiff., for albulalis, and erugula, 
Hubn., for centonalis. 

Meyrick refers strigula, Schiff., and albula, Hiibn., to Uraba, 
Walk. ; and centonalis, Hiibn., and confusalis, H.-8., to Reselia, 
Hubn. 

LirHostipm&. 

CaLLIGENIA MINIATA, Forst—Hampson and Kirby both give 
this as the type of Miltochrista, Hubn., and this genus is adopted 
by Meyrick for miniata and senex. 
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LirHosta MEsomMELLA, Linn.—This is the type of Cybosia, 
Hiibn., according to Kirby, who gives Lith. lutarella, Haw., as a 
variety of C. mesomella. Meyrick also uses Cybosia for this 
species. 

Lirnosta MuscerDA, Hufn.—lirby indicates this species as 
the type of Samera, Wallengren (Wien. Ent. Mon. vil. pp. 146, 
147), but Meyrick retains it in Lithosia. 

LrrHosrta sororcuna, Hufn.—The type of Systropha, Hubn., 
which Hampson merges in Luthosia, Fabr. Meyrick leaves this 
species in Lithosia. 

LirHosta compuaNna, Linn.—The type of Lithosia, Fabr. ; 
griseola, Hiibn., lwrideola, Zinck., sericea, Gregs., and lutarella, 
Linn., all belong to this genus. 

LirHosta DEPLANA, Esp.—Kirby sinks the name deplana, Esp., 
in favour of depressa, Esp., and indicates it as the type of 
Pelosia, Hubn. 

LrrHosia CANIOLA, Hiibn.—The type of Hilema, Hibn. (Kirby), 
included in Lithosia, Fabr., by Hampson and Meyrick. 

GNOPHRIA QUADRA, Linn., and G. rusBriconuis, Linn.—Quadra 
is the type of Qonistis, Hubn., and rubricollis the type of 
Gnophria, Stephens. 

Emypra criprum, Linn.—Kirby refers this species, as cribraria, 
Linn, to Coscinia, Hubn., the type of which genus is striata, 
Linn. = grammica, Linn. This genus is also used by Meyrick 
for both species. 

KUcHELIIDE. 

DEIOPEIA PULCHELLA, Linn.—Kirby and Meyrick refer this 
species to Utetheisa, Hubn. (the type of which is ornatrix, Linn.), 
and the former places it in the Lithosiide. Hampson includes 
it, under the name Deiopia pulchella, in his Arctiid subfamily 
Lithosune. 

Evucuetta sacopam, Linn.—The type of Hipocrita, Hubn., 
according to Kirby, and placed by him in the Lithosiide. Mey- 
rick refers this species to T'yria, Hubn. 


(Arctipm, Kirby and Hampson.) 

CALLIMORPHA DOMINULA, Linn., and C. Hmra, Linn.—The first- 
named species is the type of the genus Callimorpha, Latr., but 
Kirby sinks hera, Linn., as a synonym of quadripunctaria, Poda 
(Mus. Gree. p. 89 (1761)), and makes it the type of Huplagia, 
Hibn. Meyrick retains Callimorpha for hera. 


CHELONIIDE. 
(Subfamily Arctirinw, Kirby and Hampson.) 


NEMEOPHILA RUSSULA, Linn.—The type of Diacrisia, Hubn., 
according to Kirby, who refers to it as D. sannio, Linn. Meyrick 
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includes this species, together with mendica, Clerck, urtice, Ksp., 
menthastri, Esp., and lubricipeda, Linn., in Diacrisia. 

NEMEOPHILA PLANTAGINIS, Linn.—Kirby gives this as the type 
of Parasemia, Hibn., but Meyrick places the species in Arctia, 
Schrank. 

Arotia cata, Linn., and A. vinnica, Linn.—The latter species 
is the type of Arctia, Schrank; and Hampson also includes 
orientalis, Moore, which is probably an Indian form of cata, Linn., 
in this genus; but Kirby gives catia as the type of Hypercompa, 
Hubn. The latter species, and also villica, are referred to Arctia 
by Meyrick. 

Sprnosoma FULIGINosA, Linn.— The type of Phragmatolia, 
Stephens. 

(Subfamily Srinosomatinm, Kirby.) 


Sprnosoma MENDICA, Clerck.—The type of Diaphora, Stephens. 
SPILOSOMA MENTHASTRI, Esp., and §. urticm, Esp.—The first 
named is the type of Spilosoma, Stephens; but as Kirby has 
adopted lubricipeda, Linn., it may be useful to give his full 
synonymy of this, and also of the species usually referred to as 
S. lubricipeda, Esp. :— 
S. lubricipeda, Linn. (Bombyx l.), Syst. Nat. i. p. 505, n. 47 
(1758) ; Faun. Suec. p. 303 (1761). Phalena l., Scop. 
Ent. Carn. p. 208, n. 513 (1763). 
Bomb. lubricipeda alba, Hufn. Berl. Mag. i. p. 412, n. 25 
(1766). 
Phal. lepus, p., Retz. Gen. Spec. Ins. p. 37, n. 47 (1783). 
Bomb. menthastri, Esp. Schmett. iil. p. 334, pl. 66, fig. 6-10 
(1786); Hiibn. Eur. Schmett. i. figs. 152, 153 (1804 ?). 
Huprepia m., Ochs. Schmett. Hur. ii. p. 354 (1810). 
Chelonia m., Godt. Lép. France, iv. p. 362, pl. 37, fig. 5 
(1822). Spilosoma m., Steph. l.c. i. p. 75, pl. 16, fig. 3 
(1828). 
Phal. erminea, Marsh. Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. i. p. 70, pl. 1, 
fig. 1 (1791). 
Bomb. mendica, 2, Rossi, Faun. Htruse. il. p. 174, n. 1608 
(Exe): 
Var. a. Spil. walkeri, Curt. Brit. Ent. i. pl. 92 (1825). 
Chel. menthastri, var., Godt. l.c. pl. 37, fig. 6 (1822). 
Var. b, Chel. luxerit, Godt. l. c. p. 360, pl. 37, fig. 4. 
SPILOsoMA LUBRICIPEDA, Esp.—The type of Spilarctia, Buti. 
(Cistula, Entom. ii. p. 39), which Hampson merges in Spilosoma. 
Kirby gives the following synonymy of the species :— 


S. lutea, Hutn. (Bombyx lubricipeda lutea), Berl. Mag. u. 
p. 412, n. 26 (1766). 

Bombyz lubricipeda, 8, Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 506, n. 47 (1758). 
B. lubric. 3, Linn. Faun. Suec. p. 303 (1761); Bomb. L., 
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Ksp. Schmett. ii. p. 330, pl. 66, figs. 1-5 (1786) ; Marsh. 
Trans. Linn.. Soc. Lond. i. p. 71, pl. i. fig. 2 (1791) ; 
Hubn. Eur. Schmett. ii. figs. 155, 156 (1804?). Huprepial., 
Ochs. Schmett. Eur. iii. p. 358 (1810). Chelonia l., Godt. 
Lép. France, iv. p. 358, pl. 87, hig. 3 (1822). Spilo- 
soma l., Steph. Ill. Brit. Ent. Haust. ii. p. 77 (1828). 

Phaleéna lepus, p., Retz. Gen. Spec. Ins. p. 87, n. 47 (1783). 

Var. a. Noctua zatima, Stoll. Pap. Exot. iv. pl. 881, fig. F 
(1781). Spl. (2) z., Mill. Ann. Soe. L. Lyon (2), xi. 
p. 26, pl. 49, fig. 5-7 (1864). 

Bomb. radiatus, Haw. Ent. Trans. i. p. 886 (1812). Spilos. 
radiata, Steph. l.c. p. 77 (1828); Westw. and Humph. 
Brit. Moths, i. pp. 88, 92, pl. 18, fig. 19 (1848). 

Var. b. Spilos. z. var. deschangei, Dep. Ann. Soc. Ent. France 
(6), vi. p. 288, pl. 4, fig. 4 (1886). 


Note.—All the species referred to above under the heading 
Bompycrs are included by Meyrick in the family Arctiade of his 
division CARADRININA. 

(To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTIONS OF EIGHT NEW SPECIES OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN CHRYSOMELIDA. 


By Marrin Jacosy, F.E.S. 


Lamprospherus igneipennis, n. sp. 

Below piceous, with more or less metallic blue or green, above 
bright cupreous ; antenne fulvous ; thorax remotely and finely, elytra 
strongly and semi-regularly punctured, narrowly margined with 
metallic blue at the sides; tarsi piceous. Length, 4-5 mill. 

Head with a more or less distinct central groove, metallic green, 
strongly and remotely punctured, the clypeus separated from the face 
by distinct grooves, sparingly punctured, its anterior edge concave ; 
labrum fulvous, stained with piceous; palpi slender, fulvous; an- 
tenne nearly extending to the apex of the elytra, fulvous, the apical 
joint piceous, the third and following joints very elongate and slender ; 
thorax three times broader than long, the sides rounded, strongly 
narrowed towards the apex, narrowly margined, the disc finely and 
sparingly punctured, cupreous, the margins more or less metallic 
blue; the scutellum cupreous, its apex pointed ; elytra with a shallow 
transverse depression below the base, oblong-ovate, bright cupreous, 
rather strongly punctured in semi-regular somewhat distantly placed 
rows, the lateral margins metallic blue; under side and legs more or 
less dark bluish or greenish, the sides of the breast piceous ; tarsi of 
the latter coeur or fulvous ; prosternum much broader than long. 


Hab. Amazons. 


I have preserved the name given to this species by the late 
M. Lefevre, who examined the insect. 
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Chrysodina alutacea, n. sp. 


Obscure wneous, above obscure cupreous, base of the antenne 
fulvous; upper surface minutely granulate; thorax finely and sub- 
remotely, elytra distantly punctured in longitudinal rows. Length, 
4 mill. 

Of an obscure opaque cupreous colour; the head minutely granu- 
late and extremely finely punctured; the antenne very short, the 
lower six joints fulvous, the rest black, the penultimate four joints 
strongly widened, the terminal one more elongate but thickened ; 
thorax about one-half broader than long, the basal margin broadly 
rounded and produced at the middle, the surface minutely granulate, 
finely and rather remotely punctured, the sides obliquely narrowed 
towards the apex, the basal margin with a row of closely placed 
stronger punctures at the sides; scutellum broad, its sides rounded, 
impunctate ; elytra sculptured and punctured like the thorax, but the 
punctures widely placed and arranged in distant longitudinal rows, the 
last two interstices at the sides slightly convex; under side and legs 
very dark seneous. 


Hab. Bolivia. 


The entire very finely granulate upper surface of this species, 
giving it an opaque but submetallic appearance, will distinguish 
it from any other described Chrysodina. I have preserved the 
name given to it by Lefevre, who had the insect for examination. 


Chrysodina cupricollis, n. sp. 

Blackish, the breast metallic green; head and thorax bright 
cupreous, strongly and subremotely punctured ; elytra metallic green, 
strongly subgeminate, punctate-striate. Length, 4 mill. 

Head minutely granulate, remotely but distinctly punctured; cly- 
peus wedge-shaped, punctured like the head, its anterior edge oblique 
at the sides, emarginate at the middle; labrum and palpi piceous ; 
antenne black, the lower five joints more or less fulvous, the basal 
one metallic green above; thorax twice as broad as long, the sides 
obliquely rounded and narrowed in front, the surface rather remotely 
and strongly punctured, bright cupreous, the basal margin with a row 
of stronger punctures ; scutellum broad, cupreous, impunctate ; elytra 
much more strongly punctured than the thorax, metallic green, the 
basal portion without depression, the punctures anteriorly arranged 
somewhat in double rows, singly below the middle, the interstices flat 
and impunctate, below nearly black, the breast metallic green, the 
tibie slightly of the latter colour ; tarsi piceous. 


Hab. Rosario, Argentine Republic. 
Of same coloration as C. opulenta, Lefev., but nearly black 


below; the head and thorax of different sculpture ; the antenne 
differently coloured. ‘Two specimens in my collectiog. 


Chrysodina paraguayensis, 0. sp. 
Metallic bluish below, above metallic green ; the basal joints of the 
antenne fulyous; head and thorax subremotely and finely punctured ; 
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elytra more strongly punctured in semi-regular rows, the last inter- 
stice costate. Length, 5 mill. 

Head rather strongly but not closely punctured ; the epistome not 
separated from the face, its anterior margin very slightly concave ; 
labrum black ; antenne extending to the base of the thorax, black, the 
lower five joints fulvous, the basal joint stained with piceous above, 
terminal joints broader than long ; thorax twice as broad as long, the 
sides strongly and obliquely narrowed in front, the surface finely but 
not very closely punctured, the interstices sparingly and still more 
finely punctate, the base scarcely produced at the middle, the basal 
margin with a row of stronger punctures; scutellum much broader 
than long ; elytra witha short but distinct transverse depression below 
the base, the sides narrowly marginate, the surface rather strongly 
punctured in somewhat close rows, the outer interstice costate from 
below the shoulders to the apex; under side dark blue, nearly im- 
punctate ; tarsi blackish ; prosternum longer than broad, rugose, and 
pubescent. 


Hab. Paraguay. 
One of the larger-sized species, which may be known by the 


blue under and green upper surface, the colour of the antenne, 
and their very broad terminal joints. 


Chrysodina peruana, 1. sp. 

Violaceous, above metallic cupreous ; head and thorax very finely 
and closely punctured ; elytra more strongly punctate, the punctures 
arranged in rows, the last interstice at the side costate near the apex. 
Leneth, 6 mill. 

Head extremely minutely granulate, rather closely and strongly 
punctured; the clypeus not separated from the face, subquadrate ; 
palpi stained with metallic green; antenne black, the lower four joints 
fulvous below, metallic greenish above, terminal joints very strongly 
transverse, much broader than long, extending beyond the base of the 
thorax ; the latter twice as broad as long, of the usual shape, the 
punctuation fine and close, with still smaller punctures at the inter- 
stices; scutellum broader than long, cupreous, with a few punctures ; 
elytra punctate-striate, the punctures stronger than those of the 
thorax, each elytron with about fifteen or sixteen rows, somewhat 
unevenly placed, the last interstice strongly costate below the middle ; 
under side and legs violaceous blue, nearly impunctate ; tarsi piceous. 


Hab. Peru. 


Of larger size, but similar coloration as C. fulgurans, Hay. ; 
the terminal joints of the antenne much broader than in that 
species and of different colour, the punctuation of the thorax 
finer and closer. 

Deuterocampta opaca, 0. sp. 

Greenish black; head and thorax greenish sneous, opaque, spar- 
ingly punctured; elytra obscure fulvous, opaque, distinctly punctate- 
striate. Length, 10 mill. 

Head greenish, opaque, with a few fine punctures; the anterior 
margin of the clypeus straight; antenn black, the basal two joints 
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flavous below, terminal joints distinctly widened, scarcely longer than 
broad; thorax three times broader than long, the sides straight at 
the base, moderately rounded in front, the anterior angles not mucro- 
nate, the surface dull opaque greenish seneous, very sparingly punc- 
tured, the sides with some stronger punctures; scutellum metallic 
green; elytra wider at the base than the thorax, regularly convex, 
rather strongly and regularly punctate-striate, dull and opaque, fulvous, 
the interstices entirely impunctate ; epipleure, the under side, and legs 
dark metallic greenish. 


Hab. Brasils. 


A species of very dull colouring, and somewhat silky appear- 
ance, allied to D. eneo-lucens, Stal, which is described as having 
the elytra ‘‘testaceo-pellucidis,” and a distinctly punctured 
thorax. 

Deuterocampta (2) irregularis, n. sp. 

Black ; the head with a small fulvous spot; thorax extremely 
finely and sparingly punctured ; elytra fulvous, irregularly punctured 
in double and treble rows; terminal joint of the tarsi dentate. Length, 
12-13 mill. 

Head with a few fine punctures, black, the vertex with a small 
fulvous spot; ultimate joint of the palpi testaceous at the apex; thorax 
nearly three times broader than long, the sides straight and parallel at 
the base, rounded near the anterior angles; the latter rather produced, 
the disc very sparingly and finely punctured, the sides with some 
slightly larger punctures, black; scutellum triangular, black; elytra 
rather wider at the base than the thorax, entirely fulvous, rather 
strongly, clesely, and irregularly punctured, the punctures here and 
there arranged in rows, although very indistinctly so; under side and 
legs black, the sides of the breast nearly impunctate; tibie only 
channelled near the apex, the claw-joint toothed at the apex; claws 
distant. 

Hab. Bolivia. 


This species scarcely fits into any of the groups of Stal’s 
arrangement, and differs from almost any of its allies in the 
irregularly punctured elytra; the prosternum, however, scarcely 
differs from that of Deuterocampta, but the dentate claw-joint 
agrees with Leptinotarsa, from which it again differs in the non- 
sulcate tibie. ‘Two specimens are contained in my collection. 
The species entirely resembles Doryphora semifulva, Jac., like- 
wise from Bolivia, except in the structural characters. 


Deuterocampta crux nigra, Stal, var. bumaculata. 

Piceous; the labrum, antenne, and the legs fulvous; thorax finely 
punctured, the disc blackish, the sides broadly flavous; elytra finely 
punctate-striate, flavous, the suture, the lateral margins posteriorly, 
and a small round spot below the middle of each elytron greenish 
black. Length, 11 mill. 

Head finely and rather closely punctured, piceous, the vextex with 
a fulvous spot; the clypeus and the labrum fulvous ; antenn only 
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extending to the base of the elytra, entirely fulvous, the terminal joints 
strongly transversely dilated and flattened ; thorax twice as broad as 
long, the sides straight at the base, rounded anteriorly, the angles not 
produced, the middle of the dise finely and rather closely punctured, 
greenish black, this colour in shape of a broad transverse band which 
has the sides deeply concave, the latter bright flavous, nearly im- 
punctate ; elytra finely punctate-striate, the suture, a narrow stripe 
on the shoulders, the lateral margins and epipleure at the posterior 
half, and a spot below the middle near the sides greenish black. 


Hab. Brasils. Oxford Museum collection and my own. 


This variety, of which two specimens are before me, agrees in 
every particular with the typical form, except that the transverse 
narrow elytral band of the latter is here absent and replaced by 
a small round spot, which at first sight might suggest the specific 
distinction of the species; and as two exactly similar specimens 
are before me, I thought the variety deserving of another name, 
no other instance having ever come under my observation in 
regard to this species, the variety of which seems to be ex- 
tremely rare. 

Deuterocampta sedula, Stal. 


This insect I believe to be only a variety of D. pustulicollis, 
Stal, in which the narrow elytral stripes have disappeared ; there 
is no differences in any other respect between the two insects. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN BEES OF THE 
GENUS STELIS. 


By T. D. A. Cocxerrtt, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


Tne North American species of Stelis may be separated as 
follows :— 


More or less blue or green . : . : ; K, 
Black, not at all blue or green. 3. 
1. Second recurrent nervure ending a little beyond 
tip of second submarginal cell ; olive-green 
species. (Colo.) . ' . montana, Cress. 
Second recurrent nervure ending a little before 
tip of second submarginal cell ; dark blue or 


blue-black species ; : : ; ; 2. 
2. Length about 8 mm.; thorax strongly and 
sparsely punctured. (Calif.) ; ‘ . subcarulea, Cress. 
Length about 6 mm.; thorax closely punctured. 
(Colo.) . : i ; 5 . elegans, Cress. 


3. Length about 10 mm. ; markings red. (Ga.) . australis, Cress. 
Markings yellow : . 4, 
Markings white or yellowish white ‘ : : 5. 
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4. Legs black, except knees and a line on anterior 
tibie; wings tinged with fuscous, darker 
on costa; abdominal bands uninterrupted. 


(Calif.) : . laticincta, Cress. 
Legs yellowish, femora and tibie behind partly 
black ; wings fuliginous. (Indiana) . . obesa, Say. 


Legs entirely falvo-ferruginous ; ; wings sub- 
hyaline, costa broadly fuscous. (Tex. N.M. ) costalis, Cress. 
5. Length about 5 mm. 6. 
Length over 7 mm.; second recurrent nervure 
reaching second submarginal cell before its 
bop ae ; : 8. 
6. Pubescence of thoracic dorsum black. (Nev.) . interrupta, Cress. 
Pubescence of thoracic dorsum whitish or 
eriseous. : : {fe 
7. Abdomen with only six white spots. (Calif.) seamaculata, Ashm. 
Abdomen with at least eight spots. (Pa., Ills.) lateralis, Cress. 
Abdomen with at least four sueniy interrupted 


bands é , . federalis, Smith. 
8. Pubescence mostly black : . : . rubi, 1. sp. 
Pubescence pale. 5 - : : 9. 
9. Densely punctured. (Colo. yee : .  subemarginata, Cress. 
Sparsely punctured 1 


10. Abdominal bands broadly subemarginate at t sides 


posteriorly. (Colo.) . : . monticola, Cress. 
Abdominal bands not subemarginate at sides. 
(Canada, N.Y.) . : : : ; . nitida, Cress. 


Stelis lateralis var. permaculata, n. var. 

3. Length about 44 mm.; black, strongly punctured ; abdomen 
with transverse subdorsal white marks on each of the first five 
segments, those on the fifth nearly obsolete, and similar lateral marks 
on the first three segments, making sixteen marks in all. Wings 
hyaline, slightly smoky on costa near apex, second recurrent nervure 
reaching second submarginal cell distinctly before its end. Pubescence 
all pale. 


Hab. Santa Fé, New Mexico, July 7th (Ckll. 18389). Mr. C. 
Robertson records 16-spotted males of lateralis from Illinois, but 
does not state whether the venation was peculiar. 


Stelis rubi, n. sp. 


?. Length about 84 mm., fairly robust, shining, strongly and 
closely punctured, black, with cream-coloured marks on the abdomen, 
viz. narrow bands on first and second segments, very narrowly inter- 
rupted in the middle, and transverse median stripes on third and 
fourth, that on the third about twice as long as that on the fourth. 
The band on first segment is gently curved downwards at the sides ; 
that on the second is narrowed to a mere line sublaterally, broadening 
at the extreme sides. These markings are only very sparsely punc- 
tured, and so shine more than the rest of the abdomen. Pubescence 
sparse, black; mixed with the black on the lower half of the face is 
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some shorter silvery pubescence. Basal enclosure of middle segment 
smooth and shining, densely punctured along its base. Scutellum 
channelled at sides. Apical segment of abdomen dorsally keeled, the 
keel smooth and shining ; apex produced to a very sharp point, with a 
small but abrupt notch on each side. Venter with minute close pune- 
tures. Legs black, hind tibiz with a long apical spine, middle tibie 
with a pair of short spines. Anterior tarsi with some short orange- 
brown pubescence on inner side. Tegule black, punctured. Wings 
smoky, a darker shade in the marginal cell; nervures black, second 
recurrent nervure reaching second submarginal cell considerably before 
its apex ; second submarginal cell conspicuously longer than first. 


Hab. Seattle, Washington State, May 11th, 1897, at flowers 
of Rubus ursinus. Collected by T. Kincaid. 


Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U.S.A.: May 81st, 1898. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Tinga vasTELLA.—In ‘Nature’ for June 9th last Mr. W. H. 
McCorquodale states that the horns of some antelope skulls that he 
received from West Africa were all ‘infested by singular, thin finger- 
like protuberances which seemed to grow from the horn.” These he at 
first thought were fungi; but afterwards found them to be cocoons o 
Tinea vastella. A sketch of the skull and horns of a harte-beest, with 
the cocoons in situ, is given, and also separate figures of the cocoons, 
the latter drawn one-half natural size. Mr. McCorquodale says :—‘‘ A 
very interesting point with regard to the habits of this insect which 
has not yet been cleared up, but upon which I hope to be able to 
throw some light through the observations of officers now serving in 
Africa, is that it has been asserted to feed on the horns of living 
animals; and in support of this I will quote the following :—‘ Dr. Fitz- 
gibbon, many years ago, while in Gambia, stated he was surprised at 
finding grubs enclosed in cases which projected from the horns of 
animals freshly killed, the blood not being yet dry, the carcases 
of the animals being exhibited in the market-place.’ This statement 
is recorded in vol. i. of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Dublin Zoological 
Society :—‘ In contradiction, Lieut.-Colonel Wenman Coke said he 
had shot large numbers of various species of horned animals in South 
Africa, but that he had never seen the horn of a living animal per- 
forated by one of these larvee, although he had seen many dead horns 
infested by them. Colonel Coke is most confident that the larve never 
attack a living animal ; he says that had this been the case it could not 
have escaped his observation. Mr. Truman concurs in expressing great 
doubt as to the correctness of the theory that the larve feed on the 
horns of living animals.’ We have the strong evidence of Dr. Fitz- 
gibbon, and might argue that as the fibrous substance of the horn 
undergoes little or no change at the death of the animal, there seems 
no reason why the moth should not deposit its eggs when the living 
animal is at rest, nor why the larve should not penetrate the horn. I 
venture to assert as my own opinion, and that of many sportsmen from 
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whom I have made enquiries, that the larva does not feed on the horns 
of living animals; had this been the case, it would not have escaped 
the observation of some of our ‘mighty African hunters.’ Thus Dr. 
Fitzgibbon’s statement stands alone; the question must, however, 
remain sub judice.” 


Hrana GRaminosa.—This beautiful native green Noctuid exhibits a 
range’ of variation equalled only by a few other endemic species of 
moths. The specimen figured by Hudson, in his ‘Manual of New 
Zealand Entomology,’ is not quite typical of the species, as it occurs 
at Oamaru in the North Otago district. I collected a fine series there 
twelve years ago; and sent a good group of them to the Colonial 
Museum at Wellington shortly afterwards. Amongst them were at 
least a dozen specimens exhibiting distinctive phases of variation or 
varieties equally well defined as the forms of Hydrecia nictitans 
figured by Mr. J. W. Tutt (Entom. xxi. 289). If a dozen distinctive 
forms were selected, and we were to begin with the darkest and end 
with the palest, Mr. Hudgon’s figure would range about fourth in the 
series. Recently I have seen a good series collected in the native 
vegetation at Wakauni, six miles seawards of Ashburton. Although 
not quite so variable as the Oamaru forms, there is considerable varia- 
tion amongst them. The various shades of green exhibited by each 
variety are more distinct in some localities than in others.— 


W. W. Sirs. 


‘‘Snowstorms in June.”—Under this heading a writer in the 
‘Standard’ (June 2nd), referring to the severe weather in North 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire, says:—‘‘ The unseasonable weather 
is proving disastrous to insect life, and scores of dead and stupified 
butterflies are lying about the garden.’’ Can any reader of the 
‘Entomologist’ corroborate this ? 


‘‘Insect Grarrinc.—A discovery which may lead to important 
results has been made by Mr. Henry EH. Crampton, Instructor in 
Biology in Columbia University. Mr. Crampton has been studying 
the work of a German scientist named Born, and has made a practical 
test of some of his theories, with extraordinary results. He has expe- 
rimented on the embryo of the butterfly at the period of its existence 
when it lies inactive in its cocoon, after its life as a caterpillar. Hvery- 
one has seen the grub spinning its delicate nest on a leaf or twig, and 
entering it, as into a grave, remaining there eating nothing and appa- 
rently dead for a few weeks; and then emerging from it a beautiful 
creature with wings. Mr. Crampton collected a number of these 
cocoons, and operated on their insensible occupants. He found that 
he could cut the comatose creatures in half and join the half of one to 
the half of another without affecting the life of either. The chrysalids 
so joined accomplished the usual period of their retirement and emerged 
from it as two butterflies, with wonderful combinations of colours and 
organisms, apparently none the worse for the operation which had been 
performed. Prof. Smith, of the New Jersey Experiment Station, who 
has made the facts of Mr. Crampton’s work known, believes that the 
discovery will constitute an era in biological science. The principle has 
an endless variety in possible forms of application, and may eventually 
reach to higher orders of life. The possibility of continuing two natures 
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in a single living organism being once demonstrated, scientists will 
perceive how far-reaching may be the effects of such experiments.” 

The above paragraph, from the ‘ Christian Herald,’ is reprinted in 
the June issue of ‘ Hntomological News,’ the organ of the Entomolo- 
gical Section of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and 
the American Entomological Society. 


VESPA ORIENTALIS.—Some account of this insect, as a species widely 
distributed in Bible lands, may possibly prove interesting. In the first 
place, though almost identical with its British congener, Vespa crabro, 
in point of colour, it may readily be distinguished from the latter insect 
in having a larger proportion of chestnut-brown covering the whole of 
the upper portion of the abdomen, and only the two lower segments 
consisting of yellow spotted with brown, instead of three or four as is 
the case with V. crabro. Also, if there is any difference in shape, 
V. orientalis is rather the more slender of the two. Never having 
myself come across a nest of this species, I of course cannot judge as 
to its composition, but infer that it may be of clay instead of wood 
from paling or hollow tree, after the manner of V. crabro, V. vulgaris, 
V. germanica, &c., When engaged in sawing with their mandibles the 
requisite materials for the preparation of their cells; and indeed on 
the confines of the Egyptian desert there are no timber trees, as a rule, 
with the sole exception of the date palm, for any such purpose; but 
these Hymenoptera flit about the walls of sun-dried clay in the 
outskirts of Cairo, Heliopolis, &c., and also numerously frequent the 
bakers’ shops in the bazaars. After my ascent by the southern stair- 
case to the roof of the time-honoured Temple of Isis at Denderah 
(anciently Tentyra), on Dec. 24th, 1883, I found myself in a somewhat 
uncomfortable position, as the summit of the wall was fenced by no 
parapet and there was a drop of probably thirty feet on the outer, and 
possibly twenty feet on the inner, side of the wall, and the hornets that 
were clustered on the patches of clay on the outer wall of the little 
chapel of Isis on the roof, being disturbed in their depredations by our 
advance, began to fly wildly about our heads. The said clay cells were 
the work of the little tawny-coloured bee scientifically known as Calico- 
doma sicula, and they have plastered not only the hieroglyphics, but 
one whole side of the exterior of the temple. I have three specimens 
of V. orientalis from the cliffs of Lycopolis that I visited on Dec. 22nd, 
and doubtless the presence of C. sicula accounted for their being here 
also, as on p. 180 of my ‘Nine Hundred Miles up the Nile’ the 
following passage occurs:—‘‘Nor must the wonderful labours of 
hymenopterous insects be left unnoticed that have selected the western 
side of the cliff as doubtless the most sheltered for their abode, and 
completely covered it, in one particular spot, with masses of clay 
cells.” Great interest attaches to the fact of the modern traveller 
finding V. orientalis and C. sicula side by side, as there can be little 
doubt but what these are the identical hornet and bee mentioned in 
Holy Writ. V. orientalis was also noticed at Minieh, Upper Egypt, in 
the outskirts of the town, and around its sugar factory, on Dec. 20th, 
cf. ‘Nine Hundred Miles up the Nile,’ pp. 120 and 122:—* Hornets 
were very abundant. Five days only from Christmas and the thermo- 
meter is 79° in the sun, and several hornets are settled on the ground 
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outside the mill, to regale themselves on the mingled molasses and 
water that drips from the waste-pipe.” And p. 108, a propos of 
Helwan :—‘‘ Hornets are abundant.”’ 

In conclusion, the same indefatigable little insect (Calicudoma sicula, 
above mentioned) has covered nearly all the ancient carving of the 
hieroglyphics on the oldest obelisk in Kgypt, that of Heliopolis (which 
Joseph must often have gazed on, as his father-in-law was priest of its 
temple), with the coating of its clay cells—F. A. Wauxer, D.D.; 
Dun Mallard, Cricklewood. 


Nores on SinK-propucine Leprpoprera.—A pairing of long duration 
between Antherea pernyi, male (Chinese oak silkworm), and 4. mylitta, 
female, of India, took place on May 12th, 1898. On the 18th, 125 
eggs were laid during the night, and 91 on May 14th, a total of 216 
eggs. After many years’ experience, I always found that the pairings 
of different species of Lepidoptera never had a good result unless the 
species are closely allied, like A. pernyi and A. rolylei, or Platysamia 
cecropia with P. gloveri or P. ceanothi. However, the pairing above 
mentioned gave me this time a hope that I should be able to rear a 
hybrid pernyi-mylitta, but I was again disappointed. The ova were 
all fertile, the larvee became fully developed, but they were unable to 
cut the shell of the egg. I extracted about two dozen larve from the 
eggs, and all were alive and active. The head of the larva was like 
that of pernyt and the body like that of mylitta. 

Fthodia fugaz. This most interesting Japanese species was. bred 
successfully, and for the first time, in 1895. The ova, which I had 
received from Japan, began to hatch on May Ist. The larva, which is 
easy to rear, feeds on various species of Salia, and, like Antherea 
yama-mai, it hybernates in the ovum state. One half of the larve 
(about fifteen) were reared in the house, the others on a sallow in the 
garden. The larve bred in the house commenced their cocoons on 
July 1st, those bred in the garden about July 15th. A peculiarity of 
the fugax larva is that it squeaks when touched, or even if it is slightly 
disturbed. The cocoon, which has the same curious form as that of 
the Indian Ff. newara, is of a most beautiful green. 

Hyperchiria ganus. During the season of 1895 I received several 
lots of pupe of this large Central American species. There were 
thirty cocoons in the second lot, and I kept them all for the purpose 
of rearing the larve. They arrived on July 5th, and all the moths 
emerged from July 7th to 14th, the number of females being larger 
than that of the males. Four or five pairings took place, yet none of 
the eggs of the various broods hatched, which was a very great 
disappointment. I am unable to account for this extraordinary and 
fatal result, the first of the kind I ever had witnessed, as the cocoons 
and the moths, which were in splendid condition, had not suffered 
from cold or any other cause, and the greatest care had been taken of 
the couples. A singular fact also is that the moths, with one excep- 
tion, laid only a very small number of their eggs. 

This year (1898) three Japanese silk-producers are being bred— 
Caligula japonica, Rhodia fugax, and Anther@a yama-mai. These three 
species are all in the ovum state during the winter. The eggs all 
hatched in May.—Aurrep Waiuty ; Tudor Villa, Norbiton. 
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Rustna TeENEBROSA.—On June 11th I took a partially gynandrous 
specimen of Rusina tenebrosa. All the wings, the body, and right 
antenna are those of a normal male; but the left antenna and palpi 
are those of a female: the effect of which is to give the insect a curious 
‘‘lop-sided”’ appearance. I took it on a gas-lamp at Winchester, after 
securing a fine specimen of Dianthacia conspersa on the same lamp.— 
H. W. Suepurarp-Watwyn; West Downs, Winchester. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


Cottectine at Nortawoop, Mrppiesex.—It may be of interest that 
Aryynnis euphrosyne is now on the wing at Northwood, and in fine 
condition, though not plentiful. Other insects noticed are as follows :— 
Pieris brassicae, P. rape, P. napi, Euchloé cardamines, Vanessa urtice 
(hybernated), Lycena alexis, Cenonympha pamphilus, Libellula depressa 
(female only).—F. A. Wanker, D.D.; Dun Mallard, Cricklewood, N.W., 
June 7th, 1898. 


AMPHIDASYS BETULARIA var. DOURLEDAYARIA IN THE LonDon Disrricr. 
—It may be of interest to place on record another instance of the 
occurrence of the melanic form of betularia as far south as East Dulwich, 
a specimen of the var. doubledayaria (female), taken on June 6th by Mr. 
Kric Arnold, having just been sent to me for identification. ‘The captor, a 
young entomologist, found his specimen paired with a male of the ordinary 
form, but unfortunately did not attach any importance to the preservation of 
the living moth for the purpose of obtaining ova.—H. A. AuLD; June 16th. 


FIDONIA LIMBARIA = CONSPICUATA IN SuFFoLK.—Mr. A. W. Mera 
informs me that one example of this species was obtained in Suffolk 
towards the end of May last.—RicHarp Souru. 


Lepipoprera av Oxssotr.—On June 7th Pleurota bicostella was far 
more abundant than usual on the heath, and Scoparia ambigualis equally 
common on tree-trunks. Tephrosia punctularia was also plentiful on 
birch-trunks, and occasionally Coremia designata, U. wnidentaria, Melanippe 
sociata, and Zonosona pendularia were observed on the trees. One example 
of Hupisteria obliterata (=heparata) and one of Zonosoma punctaria were 
also obtained. ‘Tortrices, with the exception of Catoptria ulicetana, were 
scarce ; the only other species seen were Hupactlia nana (one), Phoxo- 
pteryx uncana and Tortria ministrana. Larve of the pine-feeding 
Retinia were rarely met with, and neither larvee nor pupe of Tortrix piceana 
could be detected.—RicHarp SoutH. 


DrILEPHILA Livornica aT Sr. AGNEs, Scrtty.—I have recently received 
a fine specimen of D. livornica from the island of St. Agnes, Scilly, which 
Mr. G. W. Brown kindly sent me, with the information that he captured 
it on the lantern of the lighthouse, just before sunrise on May 27th last. 
He also states in his letter, “I think I saw just such another on the 
lantern about two years ago.” With the exception of a slight rub on the 
left primary and thorax, hardly noticeable, the specimen is in perfect con- 
dition.—F. W. Frouawk; June 18th, 1898. 


VANESSA ANTIOPA At NorwicH.—A fine specimen of V. antiopa was 
captured just outside this city on Sunday, May 22nd, by. Mr. Butler.—R. 
Lappiman ; Norwich. 
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Fiet>D Meeting or tHe Sovra Lonpon EnromMoLoGicaL AND 
Narurat History Soctrety.—The second field meeting of the season was 
held on Saturday, June 11th, at Reigate. Sixteen members and two 
friends left Cannon Street Station by 2.17 train; and on their arrival at 
Reigate were met by three other members, making the total attendance 
twenty-one. On leaving the station yard the “ Pilgrims Way” was taken 
to the “ Downs,” which are reached by a walk of about half a mile; and 
the afternoon was spent on the portion of the hill-side towards Betchworth. 
On returning a substantial tea was served at the Railway Hotel; and the 
homeward railway journey commenced a little before nine o’clock. The 
weather was all that could be desired for a country ramble, the heat of the 
brilliant sunshine being tempered by a light northerly breeze; but the pre- 
dominance of the latter and lack of the former during the preceding week 
- had not been conducive to the capture of a large number of species on 
even so promising aday. Some fifty species of Lepidoptera were, however, 
noted. These were as follows :—Pieris brassice, P. napi, P. rape, Euchloé 
cardamines, Gonopteryx rhamni, Pararge megera, Vanessa cardui?, V. ur- 
tice, V. atalanta, Cenonympha pamphilus, Polyommatus phleas, Thecla 
rubi, Lycena icarus, L. minima, L. astrarche, L. argiolus, L. bellargus, 
Syrichthus malve, Nisoniades tages, Hepialus lupulinus, Zygena filipendule 
(pupze), Setina trrorella, Bombyx rubi, Huchelia jacobeaa, Plusia gamma, 
Cucullia verbasci (larve), Phytometra viridaria, Euclidia mi, E. glyphica, 
Rumia luteolata, Venilia maculata, Hupithecia vulgata, Acidalia remutata, 
A. ornata, A. subsericeata, Ematurga atomaria, Bapta temerata, Melanippe 
montanata, M. rivata, M. sociata, Camptogramma bilineata, Anaitis plagiata, 
Mimeseoptilus pheodactylus (larve), Scoparia dubitalis, Crambus pratellus, 
C. hortuellus, C. pascuellus?, Penthina gentiana. Next field meeting: 
Chatham, July 9th. 
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Enromonocican Society or Lonpon.—June Ist, 1898.—Mr. R. 
Trimen, F.R.S., President, in the chair. Prof. B. Grassi, M. Hippolyte 
Lucas, and Dr. August Weismann were elected Honorary Fellows ; 
and Mr. C. H. A. Brooke, of 67, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, 
W., and Mr. G. B. Dixon, of St. Peter’s Road, Leicester, were elected 
Ordinary Fellows of the Society. Mr. P. B. Mason exhibited a speci- 
men of the rare Lathridius filum from his own herbarium. It had been 
previously taken at Edinburgh by McNab, and he understood that an 
example had been found in a sealed envelope containing Marchantia 
from Franz Josef Land. Mr. J. J. Walker exhibited a singular blue 
variety of Carabus monilis, Fabr., resembling in colour C. intricatus, 
and taken at Iwade, Kent, in floor-rubbish in May. Mr. Merrifield 
forwarded for exhibition from Riva, on the Lago di Garda, larve of the 
“Corsican form,” var. ichnusa of Aglais urtice. Mr. G. C. Champion 
called attention to Mr. A. Somerville’s recently-published sheet of the 
County and Vice-county divisions of the British Isles for biological 
purposes, and a discussion ensued thereon. Papers were communi- 
cated by Sir G. F. Hampson, Bart., on ‘‘The Moths of the Lesser 
Antilles,” and by Mr. J. H. Leech, on “ Lepidoptera-Heterocera from 
Northern China, Japan, aud Korea.””—W. F. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


ENTOM.—JULy, 1898. R 
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Sourn Lonpon EntomonoeicaL anp Natrurat History Socrery.— 
May 26th, 1898.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Edwards exhibited a living specimen of a scorpion found by 
himself in the neighbourhood of Cannes, where it was abundant. It 
fed readily upon young cockroaches. Mr. West, of Greenwich, a series 
of the smallest British water-bug, Microvelia pygmaea, and stated that 
it ran readily over the surface of the water. Mr. Turner, a life-history 
series of Coleophora genistecolella from Carlisle, showing imagines, and 
cases made by the larve on the food-plant, Genista anglica (the petty 
whin). He stated that the larve were noticed at Oxshott on May 21st, 
during the field-meeting. 

June 9th.—The President in the chair. Mr. Lucas exhibited 
coloured drawings of Libellula fulva, showing details. Mr. Bishop, a 
bred specimen of Brephos parthenias, having a gap in the wing due to 
an injury to the pupa. The gap was ciliated. He also exhibited 
specimens of Thecla rubi, and remarked on the variability of the andro- 
conial marks in this species, while in all the rest of the genus they 
were notably constant; specimens of Rumia luteolata, showing con- 
siderable range of variation in the red spotting ; and larve of Tenio- 
campa munda, T’. incerta, and T. stabilis. Mr. Tutt, ova of Hepialus 
‘upulinus, and said that under a glass they looked like little black sloes. 
Mr. West, of Greenwich, series of the Hemiptera-Heteroptera, Trapezo- 
notus agrestis and T'ropistethus holosericeus, obtained by shaking moss in 
Headley Lane. Mr. Shortridge Clarke gave an account of a remark- 
able occurrence of thousands of larve and imagines of Caradrina 
quadripunctata (cubicularis) in a large hay-store in the Isle of Man.— 
Hy. J. Turner, Hon. Rep. Sec. 


Biruincuam Enromoioaican Soctety.— May 16th, 1898.—Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair. Mr. R. C. Bradley showed a 
T'rypetid taken on a window in his house at Sutton; it had been 
seen by Mr. G. H. Verrall, who said it was Rhacochlena toxoneura, 
a genus and species new to Britain and very rare. Mr. P. W. Abbott, 
Taniocampa opima and a series of VT. stabilis, in which the orbicular 
and reniform tend to coalesce; in one specimen they do coalesce on 
the right wing but not quite on the left; all from Wyre Forest. Mr. 
G. T. Bethune-Baker, the remainder of his collection of the genus 
Colias, also Megastoma and Rhodocera; and pointed out the manner in 
which Colias ran naturally into Rhodocera through Megastoma. M. 
centralamericana has a hook tip, but is still like Colias ; M. eurydice is 
very like centralamericana in the male, but the female is ike Rhodocera 
rhamni, pale with a good hook tip.—Coxsran J. Warnwricut, Hon, Sec. 


OBITUARY. 


It is with much regret that we have to record the death of the 
following distinguished Entomologists. 


JosepH ALBert Lintner.—Dr. Lintner, State Entomologist, New 
York, died in Rome on the 5th of May last, at the age of seventy- 
six. He was the son of a Lutheran clergyman, and was born at 
Schoharie in New York State. He had to make his own way in the 
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world ; and for thirty-one years pursued a mercantile career. Mean- 
while, however, he was devoting his leisure moments to the more 
congenial occupation of the study of natural science, and especially 
of entomology. In 1868 he became Curator of the New York State 
Museum; and in 1880 the office of State Entomologist was created, 
and he was offered and accepted the appointment, which he held until 
his death. He was entomological editor of the ‘ Country Gentleman’ 
newspaper; Fellow of many Learned and Scientific Societies both in 
America and Europe; President of the Department of Natural Science 
in Albany Institute, New York, since 1879; President of the Entomo- 
logical Club and of the Association for the Advancement of Science. 
His mercantile career naturally equipped him for the economic side of 
entomology, which his State office required; and in making scientific 
research of actual and practical value he was eminently successful. 
His Twelfth Report has just been issued, and gives a fresh illustration 
of the practical nature of his work. New York State has been fortunate 
in having for its official entomologist not only a man of high acquire- 
ments and of wide and liberal views, but one whose sympathies were 
with the farmers, gardeners, and fruit-growers in their struggles 
against injurious insects. He had been looking forward to his tour in 
Europe as giving opportunity of making personal acquaintance with 
many entomological colleagues. He spared no pains in communicating 
his great knowledge to all pursuing any special subject who sought his 
aid. He was never known to give offence; never was an unkind word 
said by him or of him. Always ready to encourage the work of others 
not occupying so high a position as himself and to stamp what was 
sound and good with his authoritative approval, determined also that 
the original worker should have credit for his work, his removal by 
metre be deplored by all who have been brought into contact 
with him. 


Ospert Sanvin.—Mr. Salvin died on June 1st last, at his resi- 
dence, Hawksfold, near Haslemere. The second and only surviving 
son of the late Mr. Anthony Salvin, the well-known architect, he was 
born in 1835, and received his education at Westminster and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, whence he graduated as a Senior Optime in the 
Mathematical Tripos of 1857. Immediately after taking his degree he, 
together with Mr. W. H. Hudleston (then Simpson), joined Mr. (now 
Canon) Tristram in his natural history exploration of Tunis and 
HKastern Algeria, where they passed five months. In the autumn of 
the same year Mr. Salvin proceeded to Guatemala, where, chiefly in 
company with the late Mr. G. U. Skinner, the celebrated collector of 
orchids, he stayed till the middle of 1858, returning to Central America 
(henceforth always to be associated with his name) about twelve months 
later. He again went out in 1861, accompanied by Mr. Frederick 
Godman, and continued the explorations he had already begun; but 
was home again in 1863. In 1865 he married Caroline, the daughter 
of Mr. W. W. Maitland, of Loughton in Essex, and with her subse- 
quently undertook another voyage to Central America. In 1874, on 
the foundation of the Strickland Curatorship in the University of 
Cambridge, he accepted that office, which he filled until 1883, when, 
on his father’s death, he succeeded to the property at Hawksfold, and 
moved thither, though there was hardly a week in which he did not 
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pass some days in London; for, with Mr. Godman, he had conceived 
the idea of bringing out a ‘ Biologia Centrali-Americana,’ being a com- 
plete natural history of the countries lying between Mexico and the 
Isthmus of Panama. This gigantic task, by far the greatest work of 
the kind ever attempted, taxed all their united efforts and those of the 
many contributors they enlisted, and is still in progress. Before begin- 
ning this, Mr. Salvin had edited the third series of ‘ The Ibis,’ of which 
he was one of the founders; and had brought out a ‘ Catalogue of the 
Strickland Collection’ in the Cambridge Museum. He contributed 
also the Trochilide (humming-birds) and Procellariide (petrels)—on 
which last group he was the acknowledged authority—to the British 
Museum ‘ Catalogue of Birds’; and almost his latest labour was that 
of completing and arranging the late Lord Lilford’s ‘ Coloured Figures 
of British Birds’; while the Royal Society’s ‘ Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers’ enumerates forty-seven published by Mr. Salvin alone, twenty- 
three by him and Mr. Godman jointly, and fifty-four by him and Mr. 
Sclater—all before 1884. Mr. Salvin was a Fellow of the Royal, the 
Linnean, the Zoological, and the Entomological Societies, on the 
councils of all of which he frequently served; and it may be truly said 
that there were few naturalists whose opinion was more often sought, 
for his advice was generally sound. His figure was well known at the 
Atheneum Club; and last year he was elected an Hon. Fellow of his 
old college. He will be greatly missed by a large circle of friends, to 
whom his quiet and unassuming manners greatly endeared him. 


VintiAmM Mines Masxeryt.—Mr. W. M. Maskell, Registrar of the 
New Zealand University, died on May Ist, aged fifty-eight years. He 
was born in Hampshire, England, and was educated at the Catholic 
College of St. Mary, Oscott, and also in Paris. After leaving school he 
entered the army, and served for three years in the 11th Infantry, now 
known as the Devonshire Regiment. He went out to New Zealand in 
1860 in the ship ‘ William Miles,’ and landed at Lyttelton the same 
year. In Canterbury he worked for some time on sheep stations until, 
having gained sufficient experience, he took up a sheep run on his own 
account in Kaikoura in the Marlborough district. In 1864 he returned 
to Canterbury; and for the eight years following he was farming at 
Sefton. He was elected a member of the Privy Council in 1865 and 
kept his seat until 1875, when the General Assembly took over the 
reins of Government. In 1874 he was appointed Provincial Secretary 
and Treasurer of Canterbury; the Hon. J. T. Peacock being at the 
same time Secretary for Public Works. Mr. Maskell was appointed 
in succession to Mr. E. Jolly, who at that time represented Selwyn. 
On the formation of the New Zealand University he was appointed 
Registrar, and during the time that the Hon. J. Tancred held the 
position of Chancellor he resided in Christchurch ; but when Sir James 
Hector assumed the Chancellorship Mr. Maskell went to Wellington, 
where he has lived ever since. Mr. Maskell was a widely-read man, 
who took keen interest in scientific matters. He was a prominent 
member of the Philosophical Institute both in Christchurch and 
Wellington, and in fact assisted in the foundation of the Institute. 
He was well known as an entomologist; and some of his papers on 
Coccide, of which family he was recognised an authority, were widely 
published. 
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A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BRITISH WATERBUGS 
(AQUATIC RHYNCHOTA). 


By G. W. Kirgatpy. 


Tue study of British waterbugs has been much neglected, 
even by those entomologists who have given a certain amount 
of attention to the land-inhabiting species, and it has been 
suggested to me by our editor that a few introductory remarks 
upon their collection and preservation, upon some salient points 
in their structure, and upon their metamorphoses and habits, 
may be of interest to British collectors. 


ConLectine, &c. 

The apparatus required is simple, viz. a net, a killing-bottle, 
forceps, some glass tubes and small tin boxes, a pocket-magnifier, 
a piece of rag, and various odds and ends that experience will 
dictate from time to time. The net should be of good stout 
material (of sufficiently wide mesh to allow the water to escape 
readily, while retaining such small insects as Micronecta (Sigara) 
and Plea), not too long, with the bottom rounded off at the 
corners; this last point is important. The frame of the net 
should be strong; I myself use a ‘salmon landing-net”’ ring, 
jointed in three places, so that when the net is removed and 
squeezed dry, the ring (which is, during use, screwed into a 
strong stick) can be folded and placed in the satchel or bag 
when starting for home. Care should be taken to wipe the ring 
and stick-socket quite dry before packing. 

The long-legged ‘‘ pondskaters”’ (Hydrometride) may be 
captured by a quick stroke of the net, scarcely entering the 
water at all. Vela and some species of Gerris are generally 
found on little inlets of water close to a running stream, or on 
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the stream itself, though occasionally straying on to stagnant 
water, where are found the other species of Gerris, Hydrometra, 
&e. In fairly clear ponds Notonecta, Ilyocoris (Naucoris), and 
Corixa can be seen swimming below, and at times ascending to 
the surface for air, but as a rule one has to trust to a thorough 
“sweeping ”’ of the water for these insects. In sweeping a very 
weedy pond (especially one infested with the Canadian pond 
weed, Hlodea canadensis, formerly called Anacharis canadensis), 
the contents of the net should be turned out upon a piece of 
white mackintosh (or similar substance). The weed should then 
be shaken and discerpted piece by piece in some water in a small 
portable white-bottomed dish, a number of small bugs (Plea, 
Micronecta, &c.) being thus taken, which might otherwise escape 
notice from being concealed in a mass of weeds, or imprisoned 
between two or more leaves which have adhered in consequence 
of the removal of the plant from the pond. 

Nepa and Ranatra watch for their prey resting on the bottom 
of the pond, concealed in mud; the collector should therefore 
place the net close to a large plant or mass of smaller plants, 
about an inch beneath the surface of the mud, and with a swift 
twisting movement draw it to the surface. The net should then 
be filled with water and shaken, the water filtering through the 
meshes and carrying with it the finer particles of mud. When 
this has been repeated several times, most of the mud will have 
escaped, and the contents of the net will now be ready for 
examination. 

Waterbugs may be searched for in swift running streams and 
in small stagnant ponds, while one or two species of Corixa are 
scarcely found elsewhere than in brackish dykes near the sea ; 
small ponds, however, harbouring but few weeds, and with a 
perpetual bottom of decaying oak, elm, or beech leaves, I have 
not found productive. It is in these places that the crustacean 
Asellus is to be found in ‘‘herds,” and I always accept their 
presence in large quantities as an indication of the absence of 
waterbugs. Moreover, the latter are unlikely to occur in ponds 
infested with frogspawn, and their condition upon extraction 
from a mass of weeds and watersnails, enveloped in the spawn, 
is not very satisfactory. 

One small species, Aépophilus bonnairii (whose exact systematic 
position is doubtful), has been discovered at various seaside 
localities in England and Ireland (but not, I think, in Scotland) 
under stones and in fissures of rock not far above low water. 

As a rule, waterbugs have a wide distribution. Some species 
of Gerris and Corixa, however, are found only in the elevated 
portions of Scotland, though occasional stragglers occur in the 
south; one species—Corizxa caledonica (cognata)—is known to 
science only from Scotland, though distributed there from Loch 
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Leven to the Shetlands. Collectors, especially those residing in 
North and West Scotland, in West Ireland, and in Wales, will 
do well to study the waterbugs of their neighbourhood, as no 
doubt such examination will extend our knowledge of the distri- 
bution of a number of rare species, and add new species to our 
fauna, and possibly to science. 

One great advantage which the student of aquatic Khynchota 
possesses over collectors of (for example) Lepidoptera is that 
weather should make little difference to him. Should he be so 
minded, he may sally forth during pouring showers or on a dull 
cloud-obscured day, and find little or no diminution in the 
number and quality of his captures. Collecting may be done, 
moreover, all the year round. Hydrometride appear to hyber- 
nate in the perfect state; the imagines being found from August 
to June, the larve from about May to August. Mucronecta 
hybernates in the larval state (according to Buchanan White), 
but I have never found it then. All the other waterbugs passing 
the winter fully developed, they may be looked for in the latter 
state from about the end of July to the beginning of June, or 
even later. The ova are deposited in April or May, as a rule, 
and the various larval stages are passed through from May to 
the end of July; but all these dates overlap and vary consider- 
ably from year to year. April, May, August, and September 
are perhaps the most productive and the most pleasant months 
in which to collect, although certain species are more abundant 
in the earlier months of the year. Notonecta, Corixa, &c., may 
be seen during the winter frozen and huddled together in masses 
under the ice; whilst Hydrometride pass the same season under 
moss or stones, often some distance from water. Waterbugs are 
by no means of a solitary disposition (except perhaps the Nepide), 
but usually occur together in some numbers,—several species of 
Corixa appearing to move in small shoals; so that when the 
collector finds, either at the collecting-place or during a more 
careful examination subsequently, that he has chanced upon a 
rare or local species, he may work the same locality again, with 
very good hopes of success. 

With the exception of the Nepidw, which are exceedingly 
prone to die in captivity, waterbugs are very easily kept in 
aquaria, provided that reasonable care be taken. Unless, how- 
ever, an abundance of suitable food is provided, they will feed 
upon each other. Separate aquaria (fair-sized jam jars answer 
the purpose very well) should be kept for the propagation of 
entomostracous crustacea (Cyclops, Daphnia, &c.) for the nourish- 
ment of Corixide and the small larve of the larger species ; 
while Notonecta and the other large species should be well supplied 
with larve of Ephemeride, Sialis, small fishes, &c. Hydrome- 
tridz will feed upon flies or small pieces of raw meat. 

2s 
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Having captured the insects, a killing-bottle is our next 
thought for those which we do not wish to retain for the 
aquarium. ‘The most convenient, despite its many defects, is 
the “‘cyanide” bottle. The floor of the bottle should be furnished 
with a thick closely cut pad of blotting-paper, and the sides 
should be similarly provided. 

The captures may, if preferred, be brought home alive and 
then killed by momentary immersion in boiling water. 

The specimens intended for the aquarium should not be 
brought home in jars full of water, but should be packed, 
sufficiently tightly, with plenty of weed in small tin boxes 
(without added water), when they will travel very well for 
moderate distances. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME CHANGES iw trae NOMENCLATURE ann ARRANGE- 
MENT or BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA-HETEROCERA. 


(Continued from p. 162.) 


HEPIALIDA. 


Hampson places this family between Psychidz and Drepanu- 
lide, but remarks in a footnote that if the Heterocera could be 
arranged in a linear series, the Hepialidee would immediately 
precede the Micropterygide; and in this he is in agreement with 
Meyrick, who so places the family in his division MicropreryGina. 
In Kirby’s arrangement it is the last family included in ‘Sphinges 
and bombyces.’ 

HEpIALUS VELLEDA, Hubn.—Kirby sinks velleda as a synonym 
of H. fusconebulosus, Retz. (Gen. Spec. Ins. p. 44 (1788) ). 


Cossip# (ZEuzERIDm, Kirby). 


Hampson states that in a linear arrangement this family 
would follow the Alavona section of the Tineide. 


Cossus LIGNIPERDA, Fabr.—Kirby retains the specific name 
cossus, Linn., for this species, and gives it as the type of T'ry- 
panus, Ramb., Cat. Lép. And. ii. p. 826 (1866). Meyrick adopts 
this, and places the family, Trypanide, at the end of his division 
ToRTRICINA. 

MacroGAstER CASTANE, Hiibn.—Both Kirby and Hampson 
adopt the genus Phragmatecia, Newm., for this species, although 
it is later than Macrogaster, Dup.; but the latter name had been 
previously used. Meyrick agrees in this, but places the family 
Zeuzeride in his division Psycura. 
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CocHuiopopipm (Limacopip, Kirby). 


HETEROGENEA LIMACoDES, Hufn., and H. asenua, Schiff. 
The latter species is the type of Heterogenea, Knoch, according 
to Kirby, who changes the specific name to cruciata, Knoch. 
The same author sinks limacodes, Hufn., as a synonym of 
avellana, Linn., and indicates it as the type of Apoda, Haworth. 
Meyrick employs both genera in the same sense as Kirby, but 
adopts Heterogeneide as the name of the family which he refers 
to his division Psycuina. 


Liparip# (LYMANTRIIDs#, Hampson). 


PortTHESIA sIminis, Fuessl.—Kirby indicates this species as 
‘the type of Leucoma, Hubn. (Tentamen. p. 1), but Hampson and 
Meyrick adopt Porthesia, Stephens. 


PortHesia cHRysorRH@A, Linn.—The type of Huprocts, 
Hubn., a very widely-distributed genus. 


Levcoma saticis, Linn.—The type of Stilpnotia, West. and 
Humpbhr. 

OcneriA pispar, Linn.—The type of Porthetria, Hubn., 
according to Kirby. Hampson sinks this genus in Lymantria, 
Hubn., whilst Meyrick refers dispar to Ocneria, Hubn. 

Psmura monacHa, Linn.—The type of Lymantria, Hubn. 
Meyrick includes this species in Ocneria, Hubn. 


DasYcHIRA FASCELINA, Linn., and D. puprpunpa, Linn.— 
According to Kirby fascelina, Linn., is the type of Orgyza, Ochs., 
and pudibunda the type of Dasychira, Hiibn., but Hampson 
gives antiqua, Linn., as the type of the first-named genus. 
Meyrick places both species under Dasychira, Hubn. 


OreyrA ANTIQUA, Linn., and O. conostiema, Fb. (Linn., teste 
Kirby). — These species are referred by Kirby to Notolophus, 
Germ. (Syst. Gloss. Prodr. p. 385 (1812), and he indicates 
antiqua, Linn., as the type of the genus. Hampson includes 
Notolophus, Germ., in Orgyia, Ochs., and Meyrick employs the 
last named for both species. 


Bompycipm (Lastocameipm, Hampson and Kirby). 
HiRIOGASTER LANESTRIS, Linn.—The type of Hriogaster, Germ. 
(Prod. Syst. Lep. p. 6 (1811). 
Bompyx Neustria, Linn., and B. castrensis, Linn.—The 
last-named species is the type of Clisiocampa, Stephens, and 
neustria is referable to the same genus. 


Bompyx rust, Linn.—Kirby gives this as the type of Macro- 
thylacia, Ramb. (Cat. Lép. And. i. p. 358 (1866). The only 
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other species included in the genus is M. psidii, Sallé, from 
Mexico and Central America. Meyrick places rubi, Linn., in 
Eriogaster, Germ. 

Bompyx Quercus, Linn., and B. trironm, Esp.—Kirby refers 
both these species to Lasiocampa, Schrank. (Fauna Boica, i. (2) 
pp. 147, 154 (1802), and indicates the first named as the type 
of the genus. Ten named forms of quercus and seven of trifolt 
are enumerated. Meyrick also adopts Lasiocampa. 

Oponusttis potatoriA, Linn.—Hampson retains this species 
as the type of Odonestis, Germar, but Kirby considers Bombyx 
pruni, Linn., to be the type of that genus, and refers potatoria to 
Philudoria, Kirby = Odonestis, Steph. & Walk. 

LASIOCAMPA QUERCIFOLIA, Linn., and L. micrrouia, Linn.— 
The first named is the type of Gastropacha, Ochs. Kirby refers 
ilicifolia to Phyllodesma, Hiibn., of which genus he indicates 
Las. suberifolia, Dup., as the type. 


ENDROMIIDE. 

Kirby includes Endromis versicolor, Linn., in Bombycide, and 
it is the only representative of the family, as now restricted, 
occurring in Britain. If Hampson, however, is followed, and 
Endromiide allowed to rank as a separate family, we have no 
example of Bombycide in this country, or even in Europe, unless 
we count B. mort, Linn., which is the type of the genus Bombyz, 
Linn., and which, I believe, occurs in a semi-wild state in the 
South of Hurope. Meyrick refers the family (Kndromidide) to his 
division Lastocampina, in which he also includes “‘ Drepanide.” 


DREPANULIDE. 

Drepana, Schrank, = Puarypreryx, Laspeyres.—Hampson 
gives falcataria, Linn., as the type of Drepana, Schr., but 
Kirby includes this species together with harpagula, Ksp., 
cultraria, Fab., and binaria, Hufn., in Platypteryx, Lasp., and 
indicates the latter species as the type of the genus. The type 
of Drepana, according to Kirby, is glaucata, Scop. (spinula, 
Schiff.), which most authors, including Hampson, consider to 
be the type of Ciliz, Leach. Falcaria, Haworth (Lep. Brit. u. 
pp. 147, 152 (1809), is adopted by Kirby and Meyrick for lacerti- 
naria, Linn. ; and the last-named author also includes falcataria, 
Linn., in Haworth’s genus, whilst he refers harpagula, binaria, 
and cultraria to Drepana, Schr. 


Dicranuripm (Noropontipm, Hampson and Kirby). 


Dicranura, Latreille, = Cerura, Schrank.—Hampson gives 
vinula, Linn., as the type of Dicranura, Boisd. (Latr.), and fur- 
cula, Schr., as the type of Cerura, Schr.,=Harpyta, Ochs. Kirby 
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merges Harpyia and Dicranura in Cerura, but does not indicate 
the type. He sinks bifida, Hubn., as a synonym of hermelina, 
Goeze (Beytr. Ins. iii. (83), p. 277 (1781), and refers bicuspis, 
Steph., and latifascia, Curt., to C. lanigera, Butl., instead of to 
Jurcula, Linn., of which species the insect figured by Stephens 
and that described by Curtis are, by some entomologists, con- 
sidered to be forms. C. lanigera is from Japan, and may be a 
distinct species, but possibly it is only a local form of C. bifida 
= hermelina. 
NoToDONTID#. 


LopPHoPTeRYX cCAMELINA, Linn., LL. cucunna, Esp., and 
L. carmeuita, Esp.—The first named is the type of the geuus, 
but Kirby changes the name to L. capucina, Linn.; L. cuculla, 
Esp., he also changes to L. cucullina, Den. and Schiff.; and 
carmelita he removes, as the type of the genus, to Odontosia, 
Hubn. Meyrick adopts the latter genus for all three species, but 
does not change the specific names. 


Notoponta sBiconor, Hubn.—Kirby places this species as 
bicoloria, Den. and Schiff., in Microdonta, Duponchel; but as 
this name is preoccupied in Coleoptera, Staudinger changes it 
to Leucodonta and Meyrick to Hierophanta. 


Noroponta pictma, Linn., and N. pictmomss, Esp.— 
Changed respectively by Kirby to Pheosia tremula, Clerck., and 
Pheosia gnoma, Fabr., the first named being indicated as the 
type of Pheosia, Hubn.,=Leiocampa, Steph. Hampson also 
gives dictea, Linn., as the type of Pheosia, Hubn., in which he 
merges Hoplitis, Hibn.—Type milhauseri, Fabr. 


Noroponta pDRomEDaARIvs, Linn.—The type of Notodonta, 
Ochs.,=Peridea, Steph. The following are also included in this 
genus: N. ziczac, Linn., N. trilophus (tritophus), Fab., Esp. 
(fig. 8), N. trepida, Esp., and N. torva, Hiibn. Kirby sinks 
tritophus (trilophus) in N. pheebe, Scriba (Beitr. Ing. p. 18, pl. 2, 
figs. 1, 2 (1770) ; merges trepida in N. anceps, Goeze (Beytr. Ins. 
iii. 8, p. 207 (1781); and revives tritophus, Esp. (Schmett. iii. 
p- 299, pl. 60, figs. 1, 2, nec fig. 3 (1786), for torva, Hubn. (Bomb., 
text, p. 108 (1800). 

Noroponra cHaontA, Hubn., and N. trimacuna, HKsp.—The 
last named is the type of Drymonia, Hiibn.,=Chaonia, Steph., 
according to Kirby, who also includes chaonia in the genus, but 
sinks it in D. ruficornis, Hufn. (Berl. Mag. ii. p. 424 (1766). 
The species placed by Stephens in his genus Chaonia are 
roboris, Fabr., = chaonia, Hubn. (Ent. Syn. List) = rujficornis, 
Hufn. (Kirby); and dodonea, Wien. Verz., = trimacula, Esp. 
(E.S.L.). Meyrick includes these species, and also dict@oides, 
dictea (tremula), and trepida in Drymonia. 
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Pyearipm (Noropontip™, Kirby and Hampson). 

Pyamra (CLosTERA) curTuLA, Linn., P. anacnoreta, Fabr., 
and P. prera, Hufn.—Kirby includes all these in Melalopha, 
Hubn. (Tent. p. 1 (1810), and indicates curtula as the type. 
Hampson places anachoreta in Ichthyura, Hiibn. (Verz. p. 162 
(1816), with anastomosis, Linn., as the type. Meyrick places all 
three species under Pygera, Ochs. Only two species are recog- 
nised by Kirby as properly belonging to Pyge@ra, Ochs. (Schmett. 
Hur. iii. p. 224 (1810); these are P. timon, Hibn. (type), and 
P. timonides, Brem., but neither are British insects. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FAMILIES 


Accorpinc to Kirsy, Hampson, anp Meyrick. 


SPHINGES any BOMBYCKES. 
Kirpy (Cat. Lep. Het. vol. i.). 


NO, OF FAM. NO. OF FAM. No. OF FAM. 


7. Zygeenide. 18. Psychide. 23. Drepanulide. 

8. Arctiide. 19. Limacodide. 25. Saturniide. 

9. Cymbide. 20. Notodontide. 26. Lasiocampide. 

10. Lithosiide. 21. Sphingide. 28. Zeuzeride. 

16. Liparide. 22. Bombycide. 29. Hepialide. 

Hampson (Fauna, Brit, Ind. Moths). 
NO. OF FAM, NO. OF FAM, NO, OF FAM, 
1. Saturniide. 7. Cymatophoride. 15. Hepialide. 
Endromiide. (Not included by 17. Drepanulide. 

(Would come here, Kirby.) 19. Limacodide. 
but is not repre- 8. Sesiide. 20. Lasiocampide. 
sented in India.) 11. Zygenide. 22. Lymantriide. 

5. Sphingidee. 12. Psychide. Dae Neer iniees 


6. Notodontide. 13. Cosside. 
Meyrick (Hand. Brit. Lep.). 


NO. OF FAM. NO. OF FAM, NO, OF FAM. 
1. Arctiade. 13. Saturniade. 33. Zygenide. 
4. Ocneriade. 14. Drepanide. 34. Heterogeneide. 
10. Polyplocide (— 15. Endromidide. 38. Trypanide. 
Cymatophoride). 16. Lasiocampide. 39. Aigeriade. 
11. Sphingide. 31. Psychide. 45, Hepialide. 
12. Notodontide. 82. Zeuzeride. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN BEES or tos GENUS PROSAPIS. 
By T. D. A. Cocxsrett, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


TuE genus Prosapis (or Prosopis) consists of small bees with 
almost naked bodies, more resembling the Pemphredonide in 
appearance than their allies among the Andrenide. 265 species 
are known, the genus being of world-wide distribution. Our 
species never exhibit metallic colours, but some from Australia 
(e.g. P. cognata, Sm., P. purpurata, Sm.) show blue and-purple. 
In certain species the base of the abdomen is ferruginous ; this 
is the case with our own P. nelumbonis, Rob., and P. flammipes, 
Rob., from the Eastern U.§8. (lllinois, Florida), but it is not 
observed in any of those found west of the Mississippi. The red 
base of the abdomen reappears, however, in the Sandwich 
Islands species, P. hilaris, Sm., and P. volatilis, Sm. The 
extreme development of the red is reached in the Australian 
P. rubricata, Sm., which is red with yellow markings, the scu- 
tellum, metathorax, pectus, and legs black. 

Several species found in Mexico show more or less yellow 
on the scutellum, a character not seen in those inhabiting the 
United States. This fact is interesting, because in Perdita a 
Mexican species (P. mexicanorum, Ckll.) has a yellow post- 
scutellum, while all of the United States species have . this 
part dark. 

The sexes differ considerably in the markings, and the males 
present the best distinctive characters. The following table 
may be used to distinguish the known North American ‘Species 
in that sex :— 


Mates, 
1. Supra-clypeal mark entirely absent . nevadensis ; also schwarzit. 
2. Supra-clypeal mark present . . : 3. 
8. Scutellum with more or less yellow " species of 
Mexico : : : : 4, 
Scutellum without any yellow ; he 
4. Abdomen with two entire narrow white bands 5. 
Abdomen without entire white bands 6. 
5. Markings white; 2nd segment of abdomen very 
coarsely punctured ; . grossa. 
Markings yellow; 2nd seoment of abdomen more 
finely punctured . : : . maculipennis. 
6. Abdomen very minutely sculptured . ; : . dubiosa. 
Abdomen with Ist segment aa pee deep 
punctures. . mexicana. 


7. Large species with the scape heart- shaped, half 

light, half dark, and the tubercles my dark ; 
lateral face-marks broadly triangular. . basalis. 
Notso . : ; : ; : : i 8. 
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10. 
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1 


12a. 


153. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


We 
18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 
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Lateral face-marks above receding from or not ap- 


proaching orbital margin . : 9. 
Lateral face-marks above continuous along orbital 

margin, 22. 
Lateral face-marks ending above it in a broad oblique 

truncation ; scape dilated, light in front . a tO; 
Lateral face-marks ending narrowly orinaknob. 141. 
Face-marks white 3 ‘ : : : . antennata. 
Face-marks lemon-yellow’ . ; ‘ ‘ . varifrons. 


Tubercles wholly dark; upward prolongation of 
lateral face-marks entirely separate from orbital 


margin, narrow and not swollen at end . sees 
Tubercles partly light . ‘ 13. 
Lateral face-marks not cae: space between clypeus 

and orbit . : . sanicula. 
Lateral face-marks filling space between clypens 

and orbit . ; eae (|. 
Mesothorax pubescent, wings tinged greyish . . subdigitata, 
Mesothorax naked, wings tinged brownish. . digitata. 


Upward extension of lateral face-marks wholly 
away from orbital margin, ending in a large knob 


curving over antenne ; scape light in front . bakeri. 
Upward extension of face-marks not ending in a 

large knob curving over antennze : 14. 
Upward extension of face-marks wholly separated 

from orbital margin, even at the base : 15. 
Upward extension of face-marks curving away from 

orbital margin at the base . ‘ ; wh Os 
Wings clear or not brownish, face yellow , . rudbeckia. 
Wings brownish tinged, face ‘yellowish white . ruidosensis. 
Tibia aud tarsi wholly reddish orange . : . labiatifrons. 
Not so ; Stites 
Supra-clypeal mark much longer than broad . sy abBe 


Supra-clypeal mark not or hardly longer than broad fallaa. 
Small species, with the upward extension of lateral 
face-marks diverging from orbit but itself little 


curved, and not greatly prolonged. 19. 
Larger species, with the upward extension of lateral 
face-marks narrow and curved . 20. 
Upward extension of lateral face- marks rapidly 
diverging from orbit . » pygmea. 
Upward extension of lateral face- marks slowly 
diverging from orbit . ‘ : . mesilla. 


First abdominal segment smooth ; end of. lateral 

face-marks above on a smooth shining space  . verticalis. 
First abdominal segment punctured. ; ey) Sa 
Somewhat larger, face broader, face-marks creamy 

white : 5 : ' f ‘ 5 . tridens. 
Somewhat smaller, face narrower, face-marks 

strongly yellow . ; . tridentula. 
Supra-clypeal mark broad and short, but. little 

longer than broad . : 24, 
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Supra-clypeal mark broad but gi aux like 


a bishop’s mitre 5 22a. 
Supra-clypeal mark small and narrow . ; «eee 
Supra-clypeal mark an elongated triangle. . triangularis. 

22a. Wings clear . ; : : : . coquillettir. 
Wings more or less deckened : 22d. 
22). Larger, scape with only a light streak, face not 

much narrowed below 5 . episcopalis. 
Like the last, but smaller, scape all dark, face 

yellow, hind tibize wholly yellow . illinoensis. 
Smaller than episcopalis, half of scape ‘light, face 

much narrowed below : . georgica. 


23. Lateral face-marks very broad ; face broad below . coloradensis. 
Lateral face-marks narrow ; face much narrowed 


below : . asinina. 
24. Lateral face-marks nob tapering to “upper end, but 
broadly truncate : 25. 
Lateral face-marks tapering to upper end, pointed 
or very narrowly truncate . 27. 


25. Dorsal punctuation of 1st and 2nd abdominal seg- 
ments very distinct; punctuation of mesothorax 


relatively coarse . rugosula. 
Dorsal punctuation of 1st and ond abdominal seg- 
ments extremely fine or almost wanting. 00 26k 
26. Markings bright lemon-yellow; apex “of supra- 
clypeal mark minutely notched . i . 2iz@. 
27. Dorsal punctuation of 1st abdominal seoment in- 
distinct or wanting . . modesta. 
Dorsal punctuation of Ist abdominal seoment quite 
distinct . 28. 
28. Face-markings white or cream- colour, orbits strongly 
converging ‘below. : : sy pak 
Orbits little or not converging below ; 27 28a. 
28a. Face-markings buff; large species, tubercles dark, 
wings fuliginous : : 5 . suffusa. 
Face-markings bright lemon- yellow : - . citrinifrons. 
Very like the last, rather smaller ; face-markings 
orange, lateral marks differently shaped : . pennsylvanica. 
29. Tegule wholly dark. ; : : . wootont. 
Tegule with alight spot. : : ; . divergens. 


P. afinis, Smith, and P. modesta, Say. — Mr. Robertson 
formerly published the opinion that these were identical. I 
found I had two species from the Hastern U.S., to which I 
applied these names, and accordingly wrote him about the 
matter. He replied that he also had arrived at the conclusion 
that there were two species concerned, and shortly afterwards 
he published the distinctive characters in Canad. Entom. May, 
1896. His two species are the same as mine, but what he calls 
afjinis I had called modesta, and vice verséd. He further declares 
that Say’s supposed male of modesta is really pygmea, and 
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suggests that Smith’s supposed male of afinis does not belong to 
it. The fact is, the original descriptions of both modesta and 
afinis are such that it is little better than guesswork to identify 
the species described. Mr. Robertson, feeling this, goes so far 
as to propose the alternative name zizie for the supposed afjnis, 
and until we can have a better description of the latter, from 
Smith’s type, it will be preferable, I think, to call the insect 
zizie, Rob. P. modesta may remain as identified by Robertson ; 
I have found it larger than zizie, though Robertson gives the 
same dimensions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


When studying the genus Perdita, I was fortunate in 
having exact data concerning the localities and habits of most 
of the species. With Prosapis, which is distributed all over 
the continent, and presents few species in New Mexico, the 
case has been entirely different. Consequently the difficulty 
of correctly associating the sexes, and in many cases of deter- 
mining the status of slightly-differmg forms, has been very 
great, so that the attempt was almost abandoned. The most 
useful method for clearing up the difficulties alluded to is pro- 
bably to consider separately the species seen from each State 
or territory. 

Inurnors.—Thanks to Mr. Robertson, we are well acquainted 
with the species of this State, which are not numerous, viz. 
zizi@, Rob., modesta, Say, pygmea, Cress., saniculeé, Rob., allino- 
ensis, Rob., and nelumbonis, Rob. The first three seem to be 
much commoner than the others. Dr. W. A. Nason sent me a 
large series of specimens which he had collected at Algon- 
quin, Ill.; they include zizie, modesta, pygme@a, and a single 
nelumbonis. 

Iowa.—One specimen of P. sanicule has been seen. (Coll. 
Amer. Ent. Soc.) 

Soutn Daxota.—P. zizie, race dunningi, nov. One male, 
Volga, 8. D., sent by Mr. §. N. Dunning. Length, 5; mm. 
Differs from zizie by the dullish and quite strongly punctured 
first segment of abdomen, the somewhat more dusky wings, the 
supra-clypeal mark long, nearly as in illinoensis, not notched at 
tip, the lateral face-marks broadened and squarely truncate at 
ends (not rounded or obliquely truncate), the face a trifle broader. 
The mandibles are strongly bifid at tips, as in zizie. From 
illinoensis it differs at once by the punctured first abdominal 
segment, the yellow stripe on scape, and the partly black hind 
tibia. From rugosula it differs by the more slender and curved 
scape, with a yellow stripe, the lateral face-marks broader at 
their ends, the flagellum distinctly pallid beneath, the yellow on 
hind border of prothorax, and the smaller abdominal punctures. 
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Whether this should be considered a distinct species may 
only be determined when large collections of Prosapis are made 
in South Dakota and adjacent regions. It is in any event an 
interesting form, as it connects the Rocky Mountain types, with 
the first abdominal segment strongly punctured, with those of 
the east, in which that part is smooth or feebly punctured. The 
indications are that South Dakota may be a meeting-ground be- 
tween the eastern and western types of bees, but untfortunately 
we know hardly anything of its bee-fauna. 

The Coll. Amer. Ent. Soc. contains two female Prosapis from 
S. Dakota, one of them from Brookings. 


Prennsyivanra.—A male sent by Mr. Baker differs from 
Illinois modesta in being somewhat smaller, with a narrower 
face, and less black on the hind tibiz. But I assume that it is 
the same species. The U.S.N.M. contains P. pennsylvanica, 
from Montgomery Co. Of females from Pa.I have only modesta, 
sent by Mr. Baker; they agree with those from Illinois. 

Mr. Dunning sends a male P. varifrons, a boreal type, from 
Tioga Co. (A. M. Warren). 

New Jersey.—The U.S.N.M. contains four examples from 
Camden Co., May 18th, 1890; one bears Mr. Fox’s name. One 
is a male pygmea; two are male modesta; the fourth, also a 
male, may belong to confluens, Smith, of which only the female is 
known. It is nearest to zizie, but the wings are hyaline at the 
base, and quite strongly dusky beyond the first discoidal cell (as 
Smith says of conjfluens), the thoracic punctures are very large 
and frequently confluent, the face is broader, and more of an 
orange-yellow, the lateral face-marks are narrower above, taken 
as a whole much like a hand with the index-finger pointing up- 
wards, the upward prolongation being neither broadly truncate 
nor pointed. The tegule have a yellow spot. The label on the 
specimen declares it to be modesta, which [ am sure it is not. 

Mr. Dunning sends me four examples from N.J.; three of 
them, males, are genuine zizie; the fourth, a female, is rather 
larger, and has much coarser punctures on the thorax, wings 
clouded, except at base, and in other respects agrees with con- 
fluens; it has a yellow spot on the clypeus, not described by 
Smith in confluens. One of the zizie is from Ocean Grove, 
July 19th, 1893. 

Thus we find in N. J. the three commonest Illinois species— 
modesta, pygmea, and zizie, but, so far, none of the others. On 
the other hand, we have conjfluens, extending upwards along the 
Atlantic seaboard from Florida; for I feel reasonably sure that 
the male and female above described do really belong to that 
species. 

New Yorx.—Here we meet with the boreal P. basalis, Sm., a 
female, in Coll. Am. Ent. Soc., doubtless from the mountains. 
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Connecticur.—I have before me twenty-one specimens from 
this State, belonging to the following species :— 

(1.) P. zizie, Rob. Three males in Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. 
Both sexes collected at Hartford by Mr. Dunning. 

(2.) P. pygmea, Cress. Hartford, May 27th, &c. Mr. 
Dunning. 

(3.) P. varifrons, Cress. Hartford, July 380th, 1893. Mr. 
Dunning. Male. 

(4.) P. modesta, Say. Two males in Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. A 
male, taken by Mr. Dunning at Hartford on July 30th, 1893, has 
the upward prolongations of the lateral face-marks rather after 
the manner of the New Jersey conjflwens, but the wings are not so 
dark, and the thorax not nearly so coarsely punctured. 

(5). P. verticalis, Cress. One male in Coll. Am. Ent. Soe. 
Cresson gives this species as from Mass., Penn., Colo., but I 
suspect that his Colo. material belonged to tridens or tr- 
dentula. 

Massacuuserts.—There is a male verticalis in Coll. Am. Ent. 
Soc.; the antenne are shorter than Cresson describes, but I have 
no doubt it is the same species. I have females of modesta from 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Dunning, the latter collected at Southampton, 
July 14th, 1894. One female has spots on tegule, and belongs 
perhaps to zizie. 

New Hampsuirne.—There are several examples of modesta in 
Coll. Am. Ent. Soc., and one each of zizie and basalis. The Coll. 
Am. Hint. Soc. also contains several female examples of varifrons, 
one from the valleys of the White Mts.; these vary among them- 
selves, some having, others being without, light marks on the hind 
border of prothorax. They differ from the Colorado form in lacking 
the spot on tegule, but this will scarcely indicate a distinct species. 
From zizié and modesta, female varifrons may be known by 
the narrower lateral face-marks, which are rather bow-shaped 
than triangular; from the Florida schwarzii it may be known at 
once by the much less infuscated wings, though it is in all respects 
very closely allied ; from elliptica it is known by the absence of 
the transverse mark on clypeus,—it is probable that the speci- 
mens alluded to by Cresson as having this mark were really 
elliptica. 

Canapa.—lI have seen the following :— 

(1.) P. basalis, Sm. One female. English River, Quebec. 
Coll. Am. Ent. Soe. 

(2.) P. elliptica, Karby. One female. Coll. Am. Ent. Soe. 
Tegule wholly dark. Wings brownish-hyaline, not distinctly 
infuscated. Anterior margin of clypeus with a conspicuous 
transverse light band. 

(3.) P. varifrons, Cress. Several females in U.S.N.M. One 
from Toronto, the others ex. coll. Coquillet. One marked as 
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P. afinis by Provancher. They have dark teglue as in the 
N.H. form. 

(4.) P. zizie, Rob. One male. Toronto. U.S.N.M. Marked 
modestus. 

(5.) P. modesta, Say. Two males. Col. Coquillett. U.S.N.M. 


Micuican.—Mr. Baker sent me a male modesta (determined 
by Fox as afinis) from Agricultural College, Mich. 

Maryianp.—In Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. is a male antennata, with 
face-markings white, tegule wholly dark. The type-locality of 
the species is New Jersey. It is very close to the male of 
varifrons, but there is less light colour on the scape, and the 
face-marks are not yellow. ‘The face of varifrons, however, is 
sometimes very pale, so that I have thought it probable that the 
two names represented in reality but one species. If so, anten- 
nata will stand for all the eastern forms referred herein to it and 
varifrons, in which the tegule lack a light spot, and will consti- 
tute a geographical race. The type-locality of varifrons is 
Colorado. There is also in Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. a female of 
varifrons with dark tegule, or antennata; and a female of 
modesta. 


District or Cotumpia.—The U.S.N.M. contains a female 
zizié from the City of Washington, August 22nd, 1883, through 
C. V. Riley. 

Virainta.—The National Museum contains four examples 
from Virginia. Two, collected June 12th, 1881, are female 
modesta; one, dated June 25th, 1882, seems to be a zizie, but 
the head is missing; the fourth, dated June 27th, 1880, is a 
male pennsylvanica. The last species could be taken for modesta, 
did not one observe the strong punctuation of the first abdominal 
segment. 


Groreta.—Here we meet with a series of species entirely 
different from those of the N.E. States. From males in Coll. 
Am. Ent. Soc. I have described three new species—georgica, 
triangularis, and labiatifrons. The same collection also contains 
two males of P. divergens, which was described from an altitude 
of 7000 feet in Colorado! By the face-marks this is much like 
georgica, but the first abdominal segment is strongly punctured, 
in the manner characteristic of western species, whereas in 
georgica it is minutely tessellate and practically impunctate. I 
cannot help suspecting that the locality-label on these two 
divergens is erroneous, though it is by no means impossible that 
it may be correct. 

A number of female Prosapis from Georgia, in Coll. Am. Ent. 
Soc., have given me some trouble. Three I referred to floridana, 
Rob.; but a renewed examination, and comparison with one of the 
types of floridana, kindly lent by Mr. Robertson, indicate that this 
is probably an error. One of the three is distinct from the other 
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two by its broad face, shorter lateral face-marks, and more 
dusky’ wings. ‘The two others are very near to jloridana indeed, 
especially in the form of the face-marks, but that has a 
perceptibly narrower face, and seems to be different. It may 
be that they represent the female of georgica. The lateral face- 
marks in these forms are very elongated triangles, more or less 
truncate at the upper end; thus they are longer and not so 
broad as in zizie and modesta females, but at the same time they 
are more distinctly triangular than is usual in varifrons. Another 
Georgia female, which I had put aside as distinct, seems to be 
really floridana. 

Another series of Georgia females represents a larger species, 
with perceptibly darkened wings, and chrome-yellow face-marks 
shaped as in modesta. This, I take it, is the female of triangu- 
laris. It will not be confounded with schwarzii, as that has the 
lateral face-marks so much narrower and paler, and the wings 
still darker. It might more easily be taken for conjluens, but 
the punctuation of the mesothorax is by no means so coarse, nor 
confluent, and the sculpturing of the front is very much finer, 
not running into grooves as in confluens. 

It is pertinent to remark, that the male triangularis is very 
much like the N. J. male supposed to be conjluens, but the 
supra-clypeal mark is longer, and its lower margin is almost 
straight, whereas in the N.J. insect it is noticeably curved. 
The ocelli are smaller and somewhat closer together in the 
N.J. insect. The N.J. male is not like the female confluens in 
the sculpturing of the front. 

The student will, I am afraid, feel much dissatisfied with the 
uncertainty of the conclusions reached above ; but he is reminded 
that the study of miscellaneous specimens without any biological 
data can never lead to the best results; and it is the writer’s 
purpose rather to insist upon the need for further investigation, 
than to suggest that the present results are in any sense final. 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW SPECIES OF CHARAXES FROM SIAM. 
By Percy I. Lartuy. 


Charaxes nigrobasalis, sp. nov. 

3. Fore wings similar to C. rothschildi, Leech, but paler. The 
basal black does not extend so far along inner margin as in that 
species, and the black marginal border is much narrower at the anal 
angle. Hind wings as in C. eudamippus, Doubld., but row of light 
marginal spots paler. Thorax blackish, abdomen pale yellow. Under 
side as in C. eudamippus, Doubld., but with submarginal orange 
markings and orange spot at anal angle much more dull and in- 
distinct. 
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Hab. Pak-a-jong, Siam. In coll. H. J. Adams. 

Two males of this interesting species have just been received 
by Mr. Adams from Mr. W. Watkins, of Kastbourne. 

It may easily be distinguished from C. rothschildi, Leech, by 
the narrow band of the hind wings, and pale yellow abdomen ; 
and from C. eudamippus, Doubld., by the black base of the fore 
wings, and by the whole of the discoidal cell being filled in 
with black. 


Lynton Villa, Sydney Road, Enfield. 


AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES AND FLOWERS OF NORWAY. 
By R. S. Sranpen, F.L.S., F.E.S. 


THERE is a charm attaching to Entomology which few other 
sciences possess ; it impels its votaries to foreign climes. Bates’s 
‘half-starved fragment” is no longer the fetich of a crowd, but 
is recognized for the tail-end only of a vast geological area that 
it really is. The glittering halos of the British-caught Antiopas 
and Lathonias of our youth have a sadly tarnished lustre now, 
and, when we meet these lovely creatures in their hosts on the 
Continent we sigh for the pleasing illusions of the past, but 
rejoice in our emancipation. And so, after having explored at 
different periods most of the central and southern countries of 
Europe, a friend and I found ourselves, on the last Sunday in 
June, in the bright little capital of Norway. 

We were both of us more or less familiar with the phenomena 
of the midnight sun, but it was something of a surprise to find 
that, as far south as Christiania, it was still possible at 12 p.m. 
to read a book at the open window without artificial light. It 
was still more strange perhaps to see people promenading the 
streets and public gardens, and sitting about on benches, long 
after midnight, in costumes of the most light and airy descrip- 
tion. It is difficult to realize that we are in the 60th degree of 
North latitude, with a sky as pure and an atmosphere as dry and 
warm as that of Florence. 

Such an introduction to the northern capital augured well for 
our brief visit to the country, and with few exceptions the promise 
of fine weather was well maintained. 

We proposed to make careful notes of all the Lepidoptera— 
more especially Rhopalocera—that came under our observation ; 
also of all the Phanerogamia, and, in my friend’s case, of mosses, 
of which he collected, as it seemed to me, about half a cart-load, 
and will doubtless give a good account of them elsewhere. But 
in our secret hearts we pined after Argynnis freya, Hrebia embla, 
and CHineis jutta—quite satisfied of course to have a good look at 
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them and establish their identity ; but, as my companion archly 
observed, when taxed with the discrepancy between his principles 
and his active conduct with the net, there was no harm in 
securing a few for the benefit of one’s friends! And certainly, 
taking the amount of downright hard labour into account, the 
doctrine of altruism was never better illustrated. 

The locality indicated to us by “ Statsentomolog ’’ Schoyen 
was Disenaaen on the Kongsvinger line of rail, about forty miles 
N.E. by E. of Christiania, and we were fortunate in meeting with 
most excellent accommodation at Saeterstoen, three miles away, 
but in the neighbourhood of which also both embla and jutta were 
fairly abundant. 

For freija we were unhappily too late, although a friend who 
preceded us by a week obtained, I believe, the one specimen 
necessary to establish its existence. Although embla and jutta 
were considerably to the fore, both here and at Disenaaen, 
perfect examples were in the proportion of one to three at the 
outside. Both of them—more especially jutta—have a habit of 
sitting sideways, with closed wings, on the trunks of small firs, 
with the ragged bits of whose bark they are easily confounded. 
I must confess I took full advantage of this peculiarity, to the 
great saving of both wind and legs. 

They have an exasperating zigzag method of flight, and after 
you have pursued one some way he will often suddenly disappear 
in mid air as if by magic; then you know what has happened, 
and by a cautious stalk from behind you may generally sweep 
him off the tree on which he has settled. 

A. aplirape was also common enough locally, but, until we 
got accustomed to its hesitating mode and slightly duskier 
appearance, it was easy to mistake it for A. euphrosyne. 

In selecting a habitat for these three creatures it is certain 
that the Creator took no account of the requirements of their 
puny captor, man. It may be worse in the tropics—it no doubt 
is—but, for Hurope, of all the damp, treacherous, unpleasant 
soils the entomologist has to negotiate this would be hard to 
beat. A bog of yielding mosses and juicy peat, in which you 
flounder a foot deep at every step, and are lucky when the water 
does not come above the ankle—felled pine trunks and jagged 
branches lying prostrate in every direction, and tripping you up 
in the chase more frequently than you care to be reminded of — 
lovely grey patches of reindeer-moss, looking, at a little distance, 
beneath the flickering shade of scraggy firs, for all the world like 
a cool grey rock inviting a rest, and which if, in an unwary and 
exhausted moment you yield to the temptation, only lands the 
nether portion of your person in a bath of slush. Added to this, 
the thin stems of the ubiquitous fir and birch seem expressly 
invented to baffle the netsman and help the wary prey. So the 
task of collecting for friends is not all “‘ cakes and ale.” 
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But, en revanche, in cloudy intervals—not always the worst 
for these species by the way—or when exhausted nature clamours 
for repose, what gems of plant-life greet the eye! Linnea borealis, 
with its delicate little nodding white bell lined with rose-pink, 
two on each slender peduncle, is everywhere present, tenderly 
reminiscent of the great Swede whose favourite it was. The 
white star of T'rientalis europea rises modestly from the bed of 
Sphagnum that holds its tender rootlets in loving embrace; and 
the three Vacciniwms—occycoccus, Vitis idea and uliginosum—are 
almost universally abundant; as is also, in the more open parts 
of the bog, Rubus chamemorus, the cloudberry. 

Our road to the Disenaaen bog lay along the railway—three 
miles of it—and a fine of two krone for trespass; but the officials 
were most polite, and the rule appeared to be relaxed in our 
favour. On each side of the single line of rails were broad, 
sloping banks, densely diapered with many kinds of greenery. 
Here were Hquisetum sylvaticum, and two others, in great abun- 
dance—the smallest of them looking, at a little distance, like a 
long-piled carpet on the uppermost edge of the bank, and creep- 
ing even under the rails and in between the sleepers. Here also 
were Pyrola media, minor and uniflora—Moneses grandiflora of 
the ‘London Catalogue.’ When now, for the first time, I saw this 
lovely thing alive the barren poverty of my ‘‘ Hortus Siccus ” 
struck home to me like a blight. ‘‘ Good-bye to the Herbarium!” 
I said; but things look different when you get home, and that 
long row of portfolios so neatly labelled is still unburnt. 
Another delicate little plant, Smilacina bifolia (Maianthemum 
convallaria), the May lily, found only in one spot near Scar- 
borough with us, was common enough in places, and quite 
abundant on the roadsides near Christiania. Large white 
patches of Galiwm boreale occurred here and there, and the 
beautiful white arum-like heads of Calla palustris lit up the 
dark quagmires of the bog that skirted the rail with an almost 
uncanny lustre. But dazzling beyond everything else were 
broad clusters of the rich crimson-purple Lychnis viscaria. 
They were our landmarks along the line. At this one you 
entered the bog for H. embla, just beyond that one was a spring of 
the purest and coldest water, and when the eye once rested upon 
one of these patches all else was merged in grey. A dangerous 
competitor would be Epilobium angustifolwm, if they were both 
out together—not so aggressive to the eye, but more graceful, 
and more tender in its rose-bay tints, and it made a broad fringe 
all along the line. 

The butterflies that occurred most commonly on these banks 
were P. machaon, A. crategi, P. brassice, EH. cardamines, L. sinapis, 
C. paleno, T. rubi, P. hypothoé, L. egon, semiargus and cyllarus, 
an occasional battered V. antiopa, M. athalia, A. selene and 
euphrosyne (both extremely common), P. hiera, C. pamphilus and 
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typhon, S. malve, N. tages, H. sylvanus. Wild strawberries were 
in countless thousands, and delightfully cool and refreshing in 
the hot sun, whilst a long range of blue hills along the horizon 
was equally so to the eye. 

Before taking leave of this first portion of our trip, I feel 
that, for the sake of any who may be disposed to follow in our 
steps, | cannot do less than highly commend the house of our 
cultivated hosts, Herr. and Fru Wattne, of Maarud, Saeterstoen, 
per Christiania. He has a large farm, and the comfort and 
attention we experienced at their hands were beyond anything I 
can recall on similar occasions elsewhere. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Larve or Pyeamra (Chostera) rectusa Katine Larva or Dicranura 
vinuLA.—I have been rearing a brood of some thirty-five larve of 
C. reclusa, and when they were about half grown I put in with them 
fourteen larvee of D. vinula freshly emerged from the ova. However, 
after a day or two, observing that the numbers of the latter grew 
“small by degrees and beautifully less,” I kept them under close 
supervision, with the result that I caught a fine reclusa ‘‘ red-handed,” 
and thus accounted for the mysterious disappearance of the young 
vinula! Is it not rather unusual for this species to display such 
voracity ? I can assign no reason whatever for their conduct, as 
they were abundantly supplied with young poplar leaves kept always 
fresh by having the stalks in water, and it therefore cannot have been 
for want of food. I reared a large number of C. curtula last season ; 
and, although they were kept together with some young vinula, they 
showed no such cannibalistic propensities —H. W. SHEPHEarp- 
Watwyn; West Downs, Winchester. 


Burauis cicaDELLA, Z., not Iw LancasuireE.—lIn the ‘ Entomologist,’ 
xxvil. 246 (1894), the late Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson records the occurrence 
of Butalis cicadella in Lancashire, stating that he took a very fine 
example of it near Fleetwood on June 15th, 1894, and was able to 
identify it by comparison with a specimen in his cabinet, which had 
been captured at Southend by Mr. 8. Stevens about forty years before. 
When Mr. Hodgkingson’s collection was on view at Stevens’s rooms in 
December last, I examined the series of B. cicadella, left exactly as he 
had arranged it, and found that it consisted of three specimens. The 
first, beneath which was Hodgkinson’s MS. label—‘‘ Lane near Wyre, 
June 15th, 1894’’—was obviously the moth referred to in his published 
note (loc. cit.), ‘Fleetwood’ and ‘‘ Wyre” being used synonymously ; 
but instead of being B. cicadella it was in reality a dark unicolorous 
example of Bucculatriv maritima, Stn., bearing not the faintest 
resemblance to any Buta‘is! The second was a Butalis so hopelessly 
rubbed and discoloured that certain recognition was impossible, though 
it clearly never was cicadella ; while the third was the example of the 
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true B. cicadella, Z., that had been received from Mr. §. Stevens. The 
lot containing them fell to me, so I have been able to examine them 
again at leisure. In his note (loc. cit.) Hodgkinson says that B. cicadella 
had previously only been taken by Messrs. Dunning and S. Stevens; 
but as a matter of fact it had also been captured by Messrs. R. 
McLachlan (EK. M. M. viii. 92) and W. Farren (Entom. xxi. 62). I 
have used the name Butalis above because Hodgkinson did so in his 
note; but the genus should be known as Galanthia, Hb.—Eusrace R. 
Banres; The Rectory, Corfe Castle, June 24th, 1898. 


Locanitres ror DraGonriies wANteD.—Mr. Lucas, of 278, King’s 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames, would be glad to receive well-authenticated 
localities of the British dragonflies, for work on the group that he is 
preparing. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


ARGYNNIS LATONA IN SOMERSETSHIRE. — On July 20th I captured a 
nice specimen of Argynnis latona near a clover field at a place about four 
miles from Clifton. It measures 4:5 centimetres across the wings. The 
Rev. Joseph Greene has seen the insect, and says that it is undoubtedly 
A. latona. — Rateg Rytanps; School House, Clifton College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


PLUsIA MONETA IN Kent. —It may be interesting to record that a 
working man has found in his garden, situated in the heart of the east end 
of this town, ten cocoons of Plusia moneta, from four of which imagines 
have emerged. They were found on the under side of the leaves of monks- 
hood. LHvidently this beautiful moth has come to stay, as I have taken 
eight at light during the last few years. — R. A. Datuas BreEcuine ; 24, 
St. James Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


PLUSIA MONETA IN SuRREY.—TI understand that a cocoon of this 
species has been found at Surbiton just recently—R. Soutu; July 23rd. 


AGRoTIs aASHWworTHII IN Norta Wates.—I have just bred a lovely 
series of Agrotis ashworthii from larve taken at Penmeenmaur the last week 
in April. The form is distinctly darker than the Llangollen form of the 
species, and the markings scarcely so clearly detined. The rock cistus does 
not grow at Penmenmaur, and I found my larve mostly on sheep’s sorrel 
(Rumex acetosella), growing on the barest parts of the mountain.—Gxro. T. 
Porritt; Crosland Hall, Huddersfield, July 4th, 1898. 


EUPITHECIA VENOSATA AT BaLHamM.— On July 2nd last I saw a nice 
fresh specimen of this species at rest on a fence near the station. The 
food-plant (Silene inflata) occurs sparingly on the side of the railway just 
opposite the spot where the insect was noticed.—Ricuarp Souru; 100, 
Ritherdon Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


DICRANURA VINULA AT CHESTER AND Riaa.—'This moth was unusually 
common at Chester in the first week of June. It appears to have been 
equally observed at Riga (Russia), and at the same time. A fine male 
taken at the last-mentioned locality, which I have just set, is smaller, paler, 
and much less marked than our English specimens.—J. ARKLE ; Chester. 
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LITHOSIA MESOMELLA IN DetameRre Forest.—During an afternoon 
ramble in Delamere Forest (June 29th) by members of the Chester Natural 
Science Society, three specimens of L. mesomella were taken at rest. As 
far as I know, the earliest record of the insect for the district is one of my 
own (see Entom. xxvii. 247). We found other good moths fairly common 
during the ramble, such as Hucosmia undulata, Macaria liturata, and 
Drepana falcataria (falcula).—J. ArKiE ; Chester. 


LAMPYRIS NOCTILUCA NEAR CHESTER. — Whilst sugaring at Sealand, 
with the Messrs. Thompson, of Chester, on the night of June 24th, we 
came across two of these beetles—the well-known ‘“glowworms.” The 
species has been taken previously, but rarely, I believe, near Chester; at 
any rate, this is the first occasion I have met with it in the district. The 
Messrs. Thompson tell me they have come upon as many as five in an 
evening in the Sealand neighbourhood. I well remember the wonder and 
admiration I felt upon seeing “‘ gslowworms” for the first time, some years 
ago, in the Tan-y-Bwlch valley, North Wales (Entom. xxvi. 289).—J. 
ARKLE ; Chester. 


New Forest, 1898.—Nine days’ collecting at Lyndhurst with Mr. A. 
G. Saunders, from June 3rd to June 12th, produced very favourable results, 
considering the lateness of the season. ‘The weather turned out very fine, 
but it was very cold at night. At Stubby Copse Nemeobius lucina was very 
abundant, but rather worn; Argynnis selene and A. euphrosyne were, how- 
ever, in splendid condition. Syrichthus alveolus was abundant, and I 
managed to get two nice varieties. On June 5th we visited the Rhine- 
fields, and found the rhododendrons very backward ; but the azaleas were 
in full bloom, and we took seven Macroglossa fuciformis ; on June 11th I 
again went there, and took fifteen fuciformis in very fine condition, but no 
M. bombyliformis, although the latter were common on the railway bank 
near Brockenhurst. During the day we took Boarmia consortaria, Ephyra 
omicronaria, Venilia maculata, Lithosia aureola, Moma orion (one at rest 
on a beech trunk), Phytometra a@nea, Coremia propugnata, Huchelia 
jacobee, EHuclidia mi, E. glyphica, Panagra petraria, Ligdia adustata, 
Corycia taminata, Melanthia ocellata, Bombyx rubi (including three females), 
Scodiona belgiaria (abundant), Fidonia atomaria, Aspilates strigillaria, 
Nemoria viridata (common), and Spilosoma mendica. Sugaring proved 
very unsuccessful; only nine Thyatira batis, three Miana strigilis, three 
Grammesia trilinea, one Acronycta pst, one Noctua plecta, and one Aplecta 
herbida came to the bait. Beating for larvee was very unproductive, except 
for a sinall larva of Apatura tris, which fell from a sallow into the beating- 
tray ; while the oaks at Hurst Hill only resulted in one very small larva of 
Catocala sponsa, and not a single C. promissa. On the heath there were 
plenty of larvee of Bombyx trifolii, Agrotis agathina, Noctua neglecta, and 
Selidosema plumaria ; and by searching the honeysuckle we only obtained 
two full-grown larvee of Limenitis sibylla, while from lichens a few larvae of 
Cleora glabraria and C. lichenaria were collected. The other larvee were 
Tephrosia biundularia, Bombyx neustria, Argynnis paphia, Teniocampa 
munda, and Amphipyra pyramidea. — H. O. We tts; Hurstfield, The 
Avenue, Gipsy Hill, London, 8.E., July 5th, 1898. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Sourn Lonpon Enromonoeican anp Naturat History Socrery.— 
June 28rd, 1898.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.H.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Broome, Christchurch, Oxford, was elected a member. Mr. Filer 
exhibited living larve of Thecla rubi feeding on rock-rose (Cistus), and 
called attention to their remarkable protective coloration. Mr. Adkin, 
larvee of Acidalia marginipunctata (promutata), and read notes on their 
habits. Some were nearly full-fed, while others were small. The 
ova had hatched in the early autumn. Mr. Moore, two fine varieties 
of Arctia caia bred from ova by Mr. Cooke: 1, fore wings uniformly 
dark chocolate without the usual cream markings; 2, fore wings with 
a very considerable decrease in the area covered by the dark markings. 
The larvee, some sixty in number, fed all the winter on cabbage. Mr. 
West, the Coleoptera he had taken at the Reigate field-meeting. Mr. 
Barnett, a specimen of Venilia maculata having the dark blotches 
irregularly joined and blurred on one side only. 

July 14th.—Mr. R. Adkin, F.E.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Mr. H. Shortridge Clarke, F.H.S., Sulby Vicarage, Isle of Man, was 
elected a member. Mr. South exhibited a series of Lycena corydon, to 
illustrate the variation in the number and arrangement of the spots on 
the under surface ; also a series of forty-two Spilosoma lubricipeda, 
comprising thirty-five var. zatima=vradiata in both sexes, and seven 
typical males, all reared from ova laid by a dark female zatima. Mr. 
Moore, a dwarf specimen of Polyommatus icarus from Folkestone. 
Mr. Lucas, specimens of Libellula quadrimaculata showing considerable 
variation in the size of the dark spot, and also in the amount of the 
saffron coloration. Mr. West (Greenwich), a short series of the local 
hemipteron, Lopus flavomarginatus, from Abbey Wood. Mr. Dennis, 
the egg of Polymmatus icarus under the microscope. It was com- 
parable to a beautiful white double dahlia. Mr. Adkin read a report 
of the field-meeting held at Reigate on June 11th.—Hy. J. Turner, 
Hon. Rep. Sec. 


Brruincuam Entomotoeican Socrery.—June 20th, 1898.—Mr. R. C. 
Bradley in the chair. Mr. H. Willoughby Ellis, Park Grove, Solihull, 
was elected a member. Mr. C. J. Wainwright showed a short series 
of Orthonewra elegans (four males, four females) and O. brevicornis 
(nine males) from Sutton, taken on May 15th and 22nd this year, and 
said that both species were exceedingly rare, and that they had 
previously been known as British only from a few odd specimens. 
Mr. Bradley showed Anthophora pilipes and Andrena gwynana, both 
of which species had been very common at Droitwich in the first week 
of April this year. Mr. Martineau said that 4. pilipes occurred at 
Solihull, and was doing much damage to the church wall by burrowing 
in the red sandstone of which it consists. Mr. Fountain showed a 
collection of insects made in Herefordshire on Whit Monday, including 
EK pione advenaria, Ligdia adustata, Minoa euphorbiata, Ephyra omicronaria, 
Hadena geniste, Cucullia verbasci, &c. Mr. Martineau showed Andrena 
cingulata, male and female, from Bewdley, where they were taken on 
May 9th; he said they were the first local specimens he had heard of. 
—Coxpran J. Wainwricur, Hon. Sec. 
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Kenpat Enromotoeicat Socrery.—On July 11th the second meeting 
of this Society was held in the Blue Coat School, and was very well 
attended, twenty-five members being present. Three new members 
were elected. Dr. Parker laid before the Society his scheme whereby 
the Entomological Society, while retaining its independence, should 
be recognized by the Town Council as one branch of a larger body in 
the shape of a Natural History Society generally. He further stated 
that the Town Council had handed over a room in Abbot Hall for the 
exclusive use of the Natural History Society, and that the Education 
Committee were generously prepared to provide funds for its mainten- 
ance, such as lighting, heating, cleaning, and any necessary printing, 
&e. He believed also that they would provide a cabinet in which a 
model collection of the lepidopterous fauna of the district might be 
made. Mr. Moss, in reply, thanked Dr. Parker for his suggestions, 
and for the trouble he had taken on behalf of the Society, and suggested 
that they should accept the offer, thus made, with gratitude. He 
stated that by so doing the Society could lose nothing, but would 
probably gain considerably by being recognized by the town, by 
having efficient headquarters, and by associating with other branches 
of natural science. Practically the only change would be that the 
Society would hold its meetings in Abbot Hall instead of in the Blue 
Coat School. The motion was put to the meeting and unanimously 
accepted. The Rev. A. M. Moss then gave an elementary lecture on 
the forming of a collection of Macro-Lepidoptera, urging the members 
to have some definite end and aim in collecting, and not to collect 
merely for the sake of amassing numbers of specimens, or for any low 
and unsportsmanlike motive, which was contrary to the true spirit of 
an entomologist. He emphasized the value of thoroughness in every 
department of the work, if success was to be attained. Mr. Holmes 
exhibited a case of Lepidoptera captured since the previous meeting, 
embracing amongst other good forms a fine variety of Abrawas grossu- 
lariata, in which the costa and outer margin of the fore wings were 
almost entirely black. He also exhibited a nice series of newly- 
captured and unset Hrebia epiphron, from Red Skrees. Mr. Inder, two 
bred specimens of Acronycta menyanthidis, and some others. Mr. 
Littlewood, a case of nicely-set insects, some recently caught, some of 
previous year, and showing pupz-cases in several instances, a point 
which it was hoped would be more universally adopted. Mr. Moss, a 
drawer of hawk-moths and clear-wings, and a box of recent captures 
and bred specimens, including a series of Nemeobius lucina, Procris 
statices, I. geryon, and Zygena filipendula, caught on a railway bank, 
one with with only five spots, and two others with the middle pair of 
spots much reduced in size; also a specimen of Macroglossa bom- 
byliformis, from the same place. Mr. Smith reported having just taken 
var. hospita of Chelonia plantaginis on Red Skrees. Mr. Whitehead 
exhibited two H. epiphron, C. plantaginis, Scodiona belgiaria, and others, 
taken in the Langdale district. Mr. Wright exhibited a specimen of 
Bombyx rubt, Acronycta rumicis, and a specimen of Plusia interrogationis, 
bred from a pupa found spun up on heather near Staveley. 
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DICHRORAMPHA FLAVIDORSANA, Kwnaaes. 
By H. Guarp Knaces, M.D., B.L.S., &c. 


D. flavidorsana, reproduced from Robinson’s figure (E. A. for 1867). 


Som time ago my attention was drawn by Mr. South to an 
article in the ‘ Annals of the Entomological Society of Belgium ’ 
(February, 1898, pp. 34-88), by Baron de Crombrugghe de 
Picquendaele, on certain Lepidoptera new to the Belgian fauna, 
wherein was a note referring to the distinctness of the above 
insect from D. petiverella, the difference of its habits from that 
species, and its attachment to its food—the tansy. 

After reading this I took the liberty of writing to the Baron, 
who most obligingly supplied me with half a dozen specimens of 
the insect in question, and informed me that they had been 
named ‘‘D. flavidorsana, Knaggs,” by Drs. Staudinger and 
Bang-Haas; but that Lord Walsingham had _ subsequently 
pointed out to him that they were questionana, Zeller = 
alpinana of Stainton’s ‘ Manual.’ 

From my recollection of the original specimen, from which 
my description (EH. M.M. iii. pp. 176-7) and Robinson’s figure 
(Ent. Annual for 1867, plate, fig. No. 5) were taken, I felt satis- 
fied that flavidorsana could not be petiverella, and therefore 
referred to my above-mentioned description, where I found :— 
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1st. That Mr. Doubleday (in 1864 or 1865) was “confident that it 
was merely a variety of alpinana.’’* 

2nd. That about that time (1864-5) I returned the insect to Mr. 
Barrett as ‘‘ alpinana ?’’* 

8rd, That in describing the original male (in 1867) I stated that 
it partook of the characters of alpinana,* excepting that the ground 
colour was darker, the bright tawny markings at the apex and hind 
margin were more evident, and the yellow lunule was more con- 
spicuous and more vivid. I note, too, that it was on these very cha- 
racters that Prof. Zeller, in his ‘‘ Albula Fauna” (Stettin. Ent. Zeitung, 
1878), laid stress in differentiating his questionana from the ordinary 
alpinana* of the period. 


Under these circumstances I sought the assistance of my 
good friend Mr. C. G. Barrett, asking if he could let me have a 
sight of the original specimen if still in existence, a request with 
which he not only most kindly complied, but went to the further 
trouble of procuring for me, from Dr. Mason, the loan of Mr. 
Meek’s North Devonshire insect, which was considered by Mr. 
Doubleday and myself, in 1867, to be a variety of flavidorsana, 
notwithstanding that it differed from the latter, inasmuch as 
the dorsal blotch bore a resemblance to that of petiverella, as 
stated at the time (EK. M. M. iii. p. 177). 

I am now, on re-examination of these specimens, compelled 
to modify the views I held in 1867, and in doing so shall con- 
fine my remarks to the males; the specimens sent to me as the 
females, which I simply described as ‘“‘ excessively like petiver- 
ella,” certainly belonging to that species; and indeed my friend 
Mr. Barrett, in answer to a query of mine, says that he had no 
proof at all that they were the females of flavidorsana. 

As for the males—which I think I have never, till now, seen 
side by side—Mr. Meek’s specimen appears to be petiverella, 
with a curiously-formed dorsal blotch, looking as if two twin 
blotches had become united into one, with a small dark spot at 
the broadened base close to the dorsal margin. Mr. Barrett's 
original type, on the other hand, seems to me to be identical 
with questionana, Z., = alpinana of the ‘ Manual,’ the difference 
in character of its darker ground colour, the brighter tawny 
markings at apex and hind margin, and the conspicuous bright 
yellow dorsal patch being insufficient to separate it as a distinct 
species; for I find that the insect, from these parts at any 
rate, is more variable in these respects than I had formerly 
imagined it to be. 

However, with Mr. Barrett’s and Dr. Mason’s permission, I 
purpose exhibiting these interesting specimens, together with 
examples of Folkestone flavidorsana (kindly lent by my friend 
Mr. Purdey), at an early meeting of the London Entomological 


* The alpinana here referred to means the alpinana of Stainton’s 
‘Manual.’ 
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Society, in order that the Fellows may have an opportunity of 
judging whether flavidorsana is really petiverella or questionana. 


Folkestone: August, 1898. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BRITISH WATERBUGS 
(AQUATIC RHYNCHOTA). 


By G. W. Kirravpy. 
(Continued from p. 180.) 


MountTING. 


Until a few years ago the almost universal method of mounting 
bugs and beetles consisted in gumming or glueing the ventral 
surface of the insect on to a square or oblong piece of card, 
sometimes with the legs carefully extended, but more often 
cramped together under the body. Now, considering that very 
important specific characters are furnished by the legs and 
ventral surface of waterbugs, this method is evidently incon- 
venient, and I am of the opinion that it is best to pom whenever 
possible. 

Notonecta, Nepide, Naucoride, and the three larger species 
of Gerris, should be transfixed through the scutellum by a fairly 
stout ‘“‘entomological” pin, about 35 millimeters (7.e. one inch 
and three-eighths) long; for example, D. F. Tayler & Co.’s 
No. 16. 

The specimens should be transfixed up to within about half 
an inch from the head of the pin, and I think that a strong pin 
is a great advantage, on account of retaining its position firmly 
and steadily in the cork, and not suddenly bending at various 
points, as is the custom of the very fine pins used by many 
continental rhynchotists. After the lapse of years the general 
condition of the insects mounted in the former manner will be 
found to be much better than those mounted in the latter way. 

British collectors have long been notorious on account of 
their predilection for short pins; the advantages, on the other 
hand, in favour of those I have previously mentioned are very 
creat; for instance, the danger of attack from Anthrenus, Atropos, 
&e., is minimised almost to the vanishing point (although of 
course the usual precautions must be adopted), and the space 
for necessary labels is much increased. 

I cannot recommend black pins,—they are too soft and 
pliant. Headless pins have often been advocated, but I think © 
that a small head is a great improvement. 

For Velia, Aépophilus, Acanthia, and the smaller species of 
Gerris, the smallest and finest pin obtainable (about 14 milli- 

v2 
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meters, say half an inch long) should be employed. This is 
thrust through the scutellum, as in the larger species, and then 
through a small piece of pith.* Through the other end of the 
pith is stuck a No. 16 pin. The labels will, of course, be affixed 
to the larger pin. The male and female (especially when caught 
in cop.) can be pinned on the same piece of pith. 

It is not advisable to pin Corize at all, as there is no visible 
scutellum, and as a very valuable specific character, the strigil, 
occurs on the dorsal surface of the sixth abdominal segment of the 
male, the ornamental sex cannot be pinned through the elytra. 
These insects should, therefore, be affixed with gum or glue to the 
apex of a small isosceles triangle of cardboard of medium thick- 
ness, through the base of which is run aNo.16 pin. If possible, 
the tip of the card should cover only the metasternum or first 
abdominal segment on one side; by this method practically the 
whole insect is available for examination, and, if preferred, it 
may be adopted in the case of those specimens for which I have 
advocated the pith staging. Plea, Micronecta, and the smaller 
Gerridé may be mounted on small oblongs of card, affixed by 
the ventral surface. Before mounting, the legs (and, in the 
Gerride, the antenne) should be thoroughly cleaned and care- 
fully spread out; one or two examples of each species should be 
mounted venter upwards, and one or two on their sides. I must 
admit that I have not yet found a really convenient fixative; a 
good liquid glue is perhaps the best,—the formerly much advo- 
cated gum tragacanth is an abomination, and should not be used 
under any circumstances. 

Specimens should be mounted as soon as possible after capture. 

Of course these methods take a much longer time than the 
older methods of glueing everything down on to card, but the 
first consideration should be, ‘‘What is the best and most 
convenient mode of preparation to facilitate future study?” 
Moreover, the heterogeneous appearance occasioned by the 
different ways of setting, some on single pins, others staged, 
others on triangular cards, and yet others on oblong cards, will 
undoubtedly be displeasing to those gentlemen to whom it is of 
prime importance that every specimen should be at precisely the 
same distance from the point of the pin, and that the legs in 
every specimen should be extended at precisely the same angle ; 
but I hope that any of my readers who may be induced to take 
up the collection of British Aquatic Rhynchota will do so with 
the ulterior motive of study. 

A few examples of each species should be preserved in alcohol 
or formalin, both imagines and “ preparatory”? stages. The 
latter will be discussed separately later. 

There should be attached to every specimen at least two 


* Messrs. Watkins & Doncaster sell ‘‘ Polyporus” pith for this purpose. 
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labels, one with the locality, the other with the name of the 
insect ; and when specimens have been received from correspon- 
dents, it is well to add a third bearing the name of the sender. 
In my own collection, when I have been able to examine the 
original type specimen of any species, and to compare with it 
my own or other examples, I add a fourth label, “* Compared 
with the Type in..... colln. by G. W. Kirkaldy.” This is 
more useful perhaps in rare and little known exotic species. 

Note-books are necessary for the registration of species, both 
those obtained from other workers and those collected by oneself, 
with notes on habits, locality, &c. 

It will not be necessary to speak here of cabinets, store-boxes, 
mite and mould preventives, as the treatment in this case will 
not differ materially from that adopted for other insects. 

In concluding the hints on ‘‘ Mounting,” I would reiterate 
“ase long pins,” ‘‘mount as soon as possible after capture,” and 
“* label fully.” 

One word as to measuring. It is the almost universal practice 
among entomologists to employ the metrical system, and it will 
be well for young collectors to familiarize themselves with it. 


LITERATURE. 


The following are a few of the books and papers that should 
prove useful to the British collector :— 

1. Saunders—‘ Hemiptera-Heteroptera of the British Isles.’ 
(Reeves, 1892. 14s.). In this indispensable work, analytical 
tables and short descriptions are given of all the species known 
up to 1892. As the author does not adopt the almost universally 
accepted “law of priority” in nomenclature, a short lst of 
necessary alterations will be given subsequently. 

2. Douglas and Scott —‘ British Hemiptera-Heteroptera ’ 
(Ray Society, 1865. Obtainable from secondhand booksellers for 
about 18s.). This work is out of date; and, moreover, possesses 
the disadvantage of being unprovided with analytical tables; 
nevertheless, it is well worthy, from the excellence of the illu- 
strations, of being added to the student’s shelves. 

3. Dufour—‘ Recherches anatomiques ... sur les Hemipteéres’ 
(Mém. Savants Etrang. a l’Acad. Sci. iv. pp. 129-462; 1833. 
Obtainable from secondhand booksellers for about 16s.). These 
researches deal with the anatomy and biology of a number of 
species occurring in the British Isles. 

4. Miall—‘ Natural History of Aquatic Insects.’ (Macmillan, 
1895. 6s.) Sixteen pages deal with waterbugs. 

The student will also, after mastering these works, find it 
well to become acquainted with the papers dealing with the 
waterbugs of the various European countries by Fieber, Stal, 
J. Sahlberg, Puton, Horvath, &c. 
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5. Riley—‘“‘ Directions for Collecting and Preserving Insects”’ 
(‘Bulletin of the United States National Museum,’ No. 39, 
Part F, 1892). This profusely illustrated work of nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. I 
believe that applications from bona fide workers are not refused. 

6. A label list, based on Mr. Saunders’s work, is obtainable 
from Mr. T. M. McGregor, of Perth. 


(To be continued.) 


A CATALOGUE OF THE LEPIDOPTERA OF IRELAND. 
By W. F. pe Vismes Kane, M.A., M.R.I.A., F.E.S. 
(Continued from p. 107.) 


PYRALIDES. 


AacLossa PINGUINALIS, L.—Universally distributed. 


[Pyratis q@Lauctinatis, L£.— Recorded by Sinclair from 
‘*Wicklow,” on what authority I know not. No specimen in his 
collection. I think it as well to await a better authenticated 
capture. | 


PYRALIS FARINALIS, L.—Common. 

ScoPaRIA AMBIGUALIS, 7’r.—Widely distributed. Powerscourt, 
Co. Wicklow, common (B.); Belfast (W); Armagh (J.); Mo- 
naghan and Tyrone; Farnham, Cavan; Donegal; Markree 
Castle, Sligo; Clonbrock, Co. Galway ; Crookhaven, Glengarriff, 
and Killarney, Co. Kerry; Dromoland Castle, Co. Clare, &c. 


Scoparia CEMBRE, Haw.—Howth (B.), Co. Dublin; Mazgil- 
ligan, Co. Derry; Valentines Glen, Belfast (W.). 


Scoparia DuUBITALIS, Hb.—Not rare. Killarney, abundant ; 
Killynon, Co. Westmeath ; Howth; and near Belfast (W.). 


Scoparia muraNa, Curt.—‘‘ Belfast, Mr. Hogan” (B.). 


ScoPaRIA LINEOLA, Curt.—‘‘ Galway, August’ (B.); Howth 
(Shield), and Skerries, Co. Dublin; Magilligan, Co. Derry (Curzon). 


ScoPARIA MERCURELLA, L.—Pretty common. 


ScopaRIA cRaT#GELLA, Hb.—Howth ; Dromana and Cappagh, 
Co. Waterford; Ardtully near Kenmare, Co. Kerry; Clonbrock, 
Co. Galway. 


ScoPARIA RESINEA, HZaw.—Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow (B.); 
Loo Bridge, near Kenmare, Co. Kerry. 


ScopaRIA TRUNCICOLELLA, Sta.—Sneem, Ardtully near Ken- 
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mare, and Killarney, Co. Kerry; Dromana, Co. Waterford ; 
Favour Royal, Co. Tyrone; Armagh (J.). 


Scoparia aNcusTEA, St.—‘‘ Dublin, Howth, August and Sep- 
tember; and in May and June hybernated specimens” (B.) ; 
Armagh (2J.). 

Scoparta atomauis, Dbl.—Howth; Markree Castle, Sligo. 


ScopaRia pALLIDA, St.—Howth (B. and G. V. H.); Drum- 
reaske, Co. Monaghan; Armagh (J.); Belfast, abundant (W.) ; 
Ballincar, Co. Donegal (R.) ; Dunmore, Co. Waterford. 


NoMoPHILA NOCTUELLA, Schiff.—Widely distributed, and very 
abundant where it occurs. Kingstown, and Howth (G. V. H.), 
Co. Dublin; Glendalough, Connemara; Enniscoe, Co. Mayo; 
Cappagh, Co. Waterford; and Minehead are some of the places 
where I have seen it extremely numerous. 


PyrausTa PURPURALIS, L.—Common and widely spread. 
PYRAUSTA OSTRINALIS, Hb.—Common and widely spread. 


Ruoparia sanauinatis, L.—Locally abundant in the Co. 
Galway, namely, Ardrahan, Kilcornan, and Merlin Park ; 
Dromoland Castle, Co. Clare; and probably also elsewhere on 
the similar limestone pastures of “‘the Burren” in that county. 


HEeRBULA cEspiTaLis, Schif.—Common, and widely distri- 
buted on dry pastures throughout Ireland. 


Ennycu1a cinaunata, L.—Very local and rare. Ardrahan 
(Miss N.) and Ballinahinch, Co. Galway; Knocknarea, near 
Sligo (R.); Carrickfergus, Co. Down (W.). 

ENNYCHIA NIGRATA, Scop.—Specimens have been taken at 
Galway (C. G. B.) and Clonbrock (R. H. D.); and Magilligan, 
Co. Derry. 

Ennycu1a octomacunata, £b.—Fairly abundant, but very 
restricted in distribution. Kilcornan (B.), Ardrahan, and 
Ballinahinch, Co. Galway ; on the banks of the Roughty River, 
and the valley above Kenmare, Co. Kerry. 

AGROTERA NEMORALIS, Scop.—Near Sligo (R.). 

ENDOTRICHA FLAMMEALIS, Schiff.—Galway (B.). 

EuRRHypPARA uURTICATA, L.—Common everywhere. 


ScopuLaA ALPINALIS, Schiff.— Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
(H. M. M. ii. 261). 


ScopuLa LureaLis, Hb.—Often very abundant and widely 


distributed. Various localities in the counties of Dublin, 


Louth, Armagh, Derry, Donegal, Sligo, Galway, Westmeath, 
Tyrone, &ce. 


Scopuna onivanis, Schiff.—Everywhere abundant. 
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ScoPpuLA PRUNALIS, Schiff.—Eiverywhere abundant. 


Scoputa FERRUGALIS, Hb.—Abundant on the coast near 
Dublin (B.), as at Howth. The only other localities of occur- 
rence that I know elsewhere are Drumreaske, Monaghan ; 
Favour Royal, Tyrone; and Berehaven, Co. Cork (Ir. Nat. 
i. 198). 

Borys panpauis, H1b.—Rare. Galway (B.); single specimens 
at Ardrahan, and Dromoland Castle, Co. Clare; Enniskillen 
(Partridge). 

Borys rnurauis, Scop.—One near Sligo (McC.); Cork, very 
abundant (S.). 


Borys ruscauis, Schif.—Common everywhere. 


EsBuLEea crocEaLis, Hb.—‘‘ Howth, Dublin, Wicklow, Gal- 
way” (B.). 

EBULEA SAMBUCALIS, Schiff.—Appears to be generally distri- 
buted. I, however, have never met with it. 


SPILODES sTicTicaLtis, L.—‘‘ Howth, by Dr. Wright” (B.). 
PionEA ForFIcALIS, Z.—Common universally. 


OROBENA STRAMINALIS, Hb.—Abundant locally. Cavan (B.) ; 
Favour Royal, Tyrone; Enniskillen; at Markree Castle, and 
near Sligo (R.); Cromlyn (Mrs. B.), and Killynon, Co. West- 
meath ; Killarney (B.). 


CaTachysta LEMNATA, L.—Common everywhere. 


PaRAPONYX sTRATIOTATA, L.—Widely distributed, but some- 
what local. Drumreaske, Monaghan; and very abundant on 
the Grand Canal near Athy, &c. 


Hyprocampa NymMpHmata, L.— Very common. 


Hyprocampa staGnata, Don.—Very common. Stainton, in 
his ‘Manual,’ refers to a pale variety as follows :—‘‘ Mr. Bond 
has specimens of a pale variety in which the inner line and sub- 
terminal line are obliterated. ‘They were taken near Cork, and 
perhaps may be a distinct species.” This-I have taken on the 
shores of Lough Oughter at Farnham, Co. Cavan; at Castle 
Bellingham, Co. Louth; and on the banks of the Brosna where 
it enters the Shannon in King’s Co. It is evidently only a variety, 
as every grade of obliteration occurs to a pure white form (at 
Lough Oughter especially), upon which the only markings that 
remain are traces of the discoidal marks. 


ACENTROPUS NIVEUS, Oliv.—Occurs in the same locality at 
Lough Oughter in some abundance. Also is extremely abundant 
at Belleisle on the Upper Lough Erne; and is also numerous in 
parts of the Lower Lough below Enniskillen. 
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PTEROPHORI. 


PLATYPTILIA BERTRAMI, Réssl.—Widely distributed, but local. 
Howth (G. V. H.), Kingstown, and the ‘“‘ Strawberry-beds”’ near 
Lucan, Co. Dublin; Farnham, Co. Cavan; Armagh (J.); and 
local near Belfast (W.); Glendalough, in Connemara; near 
Sligo (R,); Coolmore, Co. Donegal (J.); Dunmore, Co. Water- 
ford, &e. 


Puatyprinia rsopactyius, Zell.—Local, but abundant in its 
habitats. Birchall found it sparingly in Cromaglaun Glen, near 
Tower Lodge, on the Upper Lake of Killarney, in August. It 
also occurs on the opposite shore, in marshy spots at the foot 
of the Eagle’s Nest Mountain, where I took it in some numbers, 
in company with W. Salvage, in the first week in June. I have 
also specimens from Markree Castle, Co. Sligo, and Moycullen, 
Co. Galway. 


PuaTyPTILIA GONODACTYLA, Schiff. — Howth and Clontarf, 
Co. Dublin (B.); abundant near Belfast (W.); Armagh (J.). I 
have specimens from other localities, but unfortunately have 
lost the label references. 


PLATYPTILIA TESSERADACTYLA, L.—In June, 1895, I took, at 
Ardrahan, two plumes which | thought to be like P. zetterstedti. 
The following year, at Clonbrock, in the same county, when in 
company with the Hon. R. H. Dillon, I met with two species of 
plumes, in a clearing of a plantation where Antennaria dioica 
erows plentifully. One proved on inspection to be Aciptilia tetra- 
dactyla, and the other, of which I took a series of five or six, I 
recognized to be the new species met with at Ardrahan. Mr. Dillon 
recognized it at once as one which occurred numerously about 
that clearing, and showed me in his store-boxes a series captured 
there a year or two before. When sending a box of Hupithecie 
and Micro-Lepidoptera to Mr. C. G. Barrett subsequently, I put 
in a specimen, which was in due course identified by him and 
Lord Walsingham as tesseradactyla, L. A third locality has 
been discovered this year, namely, Dromoland Castle, Co. Clare, 
the seat of Lord Inchiquin. It appears, however, to be scarce 
there, for in the present summer I repeatedly searched consider- 
able areas covered with the food-plant, but in vain; till one 
evening the Hon. Edward O’Brien caught a single specimen on 
the edge of a plantation. From the similar character of these 
three localities, so widely apart, it is probable that many other 
stony pasturages of the west of Clare and Galway may preserve 
settlements of this moth, elsewhere unknown in the British 
Islands. It is easily disturbed from the food-plant on a sunny 
day. Mr. Dillon and myself transplanted some large sods of the 
food-plant in the autumn, with the result that he introduced a 
small colony of these plumes into another part of the Clonbrock 
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demesne. Most of my plants, however, were scratched up by 
rabbits at Drumreaske, so that probably I have failed in my first 
attempt at colonization. 


AMBLYPTILIA aCANTHODACTYLA, Hb.— Near Sligo (R.), a light 
reddish form which Mr. Tutt refers to this species rather than to 
the cosmodactyla of Hubner, which they more nearly approach 
in colour (Pterophorina of Britain). About Belfast they are 
generally distributed, though rare (W.); Wicklow (G. V. H.); 
Killarney (?); see below. 


[AMBLYPTILIA cosmMopactyLA, Hb.—Birchall records ‘‘ puncti- 
dactylus”’ from Killarney. Probably referable to the above. | 


OxyPTILUS PARvIDAcTyLUS, Haw.—Knocknarea, near Sligo 
(R.); and Carrickfergus, Co. Down, abundant (W.). 


MimmsEopTiuus BIPUNCTIDACTYLA, Haw. (plagiodactylus, Sta.). 
—A very common scabious plume throughout Ireland, where 
scabious is extremely abundant. 


MimM&sEOPTILUS PTERODAcTYLUS, L. — Widely spread and 
common. Kingstown and elsewhere in Co. Dublin. On the coast 
near Wexford; Cappagh and Dunmore, Co. Waterford; Kil- 
larney; Sligo (R.); Clogher Head, Co. Louth, &e. Birchall 
gives ‘“‘ Howth and Belfast,” but it is questionable whether this 
refers to this species or to Pterophorus monodactylus, L., of which 
this was formerly considered a synonym. Mr. Watts has taken 
it plentifully on Black Mountain, Belfast. 


CEDEMATOPHORUS LITHoDActyLus, T'r.—This species does not 
seem common in Ireland. Galway, (B.); Fermanagh (G.V.H.) ; 
Queenstown, Co. Cork ; Drumreaske, Monaghan. 


PrERoPHORUS MoNoDacTYLUs, L.— Everywhere distributed and 
apparently not solely a convolvulus-feeder, as it is very numerous 
in many wild barren districts, from which this plant is absent. 
I have often met with the imago at ivy blossom in October and 
November, so that it doubtless hybernates. 


AcrPTinia TETRADACTYLA, L.—Local, and in some places not 
uncommon. It is to be found in many localities in the County 
of Galway, as at Moycullen, Clonbrock, where it flies in some 
numbers with Platyptilia tesseradactyla; Ardrahan, &c. Also 
not rare at Dromoland Castle, Co. Clare; Island Magee, Co. 
Down (W.); Castle Bellingham, Co. Louth. 


AcIPTILIA PENTADACTYLA, .—This insect, so numerous and 
generally well known in England, is only occasionally taken in 
Ireland so far as I have experience, and I have never met with it 
in any numbers. Single specimens for the most part have been 
taken at various places in the southern half of Ireland, namely, 
Howth (S.); Wicklow Mountains (B.); Cappagh, Co. Water- 
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ford ; New Ross, Wexford (B.H.) ; Cork (B.); Kenmare (R:E.D.) ; 
and the valley of the Roughty, Co. Kerry; Ardrahan and Moy- 
cullen, Co. Galway; and near Sligo. 


AnucITa HEXADACTYLA, L.—EHverywhere common throughout 
Ireland, and sometimes extremely numerous, especially in the 
second emergence. 

(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES AND FLOWERS OF NORWAY. 
By R. S. Sranpen, F.L.S., F.E.S. 
(Concluded from p. 196.) 


SHortiy before quitting our hospitable friends of Saeterstoen 
one of our party—I may be allowed to allude to him as the 
learned and indefatigable Doctor—left us for the far north, for 
Bosekop in the Alten Fjord, a six days’ journey, with I know not 
what mythological Erebias and Argynnide at the end of it. We 
would have given much to be able to follow him; we knew how 
we should miss his playful sallies and his erudite conversation ; 
but weighty considerations intervened, and we decided to leave it 
for a future expedition. The wisdom of this decision was con- 
firmed shortly after, when we heard that most of the good 
things there were in very poor condition, and we concluded that 
it is futile to attempt to combine both N. and 8. Norway in one 
excursion. 

In the meantime we had still ten days to dispose of before the 
departure of the inevitable steamer; so we returned to the 
capital, and spent a most agreeable evening (with relatives of 
the writer resident there) at Holmen-Kollen, a favourite resort 
of the citizens on high ground eight miles out of the city, where 
suppers are supplied and delightful views obtained over the 
famous Fjord. In the afternoon, after visiting most of the 
objects of interest, including the Viking ship and the Antiquity 
and Natural History Museums, my companion had called on 
Professor Blyth—an authority on mosses. From the bryologic 
point of view, he suggested Kongswold in the Dovrefjeld, near 
Snehetten; as this, however, was a three days’ journey, we 
decided to place it in the same category with Bosekop, and 
eventually hit upon the happy medium of Bolkesjo—a_ hill 
resort in Telemarken, about 1700 ft. above sea-level, and some 
seventy miles W. by 8. of Christiania. 

There is a perfectly charming deliberation in all the Nor- 
wegians do; they are never in a hurry; and so the express 
train to Kongsberg, vid Drammen, took 44} hours to accomplish 
the fifty miles: thence we went by stolkjerre—a terribly rickety 
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conveyance carrying our four portmanteaus and the driver on a 
sort of protruding platform behind—to Bolkesjé, eighteen miles, 
in 44 hours. The road seemed to have been constructed on the 
bee-line principle; a few yards to right or left would often have 
made a comparatively level track of a deeply accented switch- 
back, but this would not have been consistent with the hardy 
Norseman’s contempt for obstacles, so we had to do at least half 
the journey on foot. At five kilometers from Kongsberg we left 
the broad valley of the Laagen—a large river completely choked 
in one place by countless logs of floating timber several feet 
deep—and turned off into a steep and very rough road through 
the forest, which stretched away for miles apparently on either 
side, with hardly a break, till we reached our destination. In 
small clearings here and there Argynnis selene and euphrosyne 
were as abundant as at Saeterstoen, and Colias paleno var. 
lapponica sailed along over patches of very wet marsh covered 
with Hriophorum polystachion, and a smaller species, probably 
alpinum. 

The village of Bolkesj6 is most romantically situated on the 
steep incline of a hill above the very large and—as the Germans 
would say—/ischreich lake of Folsjo. On the far side of the lake 
is a long range of fir-clad hills, rising one behind the other, and 
culminating in the ‘“Gausta’”’—a leonine-looking mountain of 
6180 ft., broadly streaked with snow. The firs are interrupted 
here and there with bright green slopes, or low-lying meadows, 
marvellously rich in colour with sorrel and a_bronze-tinted 
festuca; and when the setting sun, with that indescribable 
translucency peculiar to these latitudes, threw its glamour over 
the scene, one lost count of time, and sleep and dreams were 
only trivial incidents in a long day. So dazzling, and at the 
same time so entirely restful and satisfying, were these sunsets, 
that the artist of our party was perpetually tearing his hair into 
metaphorical shreds at his inability to reproduce them. He had 
this advantage, however, over his brethren of the net, in that he 
could pursue his art in the delicious cool of the evening, and 
might more than once have been seen at work up to half-past 
ten and eleven o’clock. 

At our present elevation—and we could work from 1500 ft. to 
4000 ft.—it was not unreasonable to hope for a somewhat 
different fauna to that of Saeterstéen, at the most 400 ft. above 
sea-level. The only strangers, however, were the rare Argynnis 
trigga, a mile or more beyond and above the hotel, and Hrebia 
lappona, on the rocky slopes of the ‘‘ Blefjeld,” a hill 4000 ft. 
high. The collecting-ground here was all on an incline at 
angles of from 30° to 45°, and the forest, although rather less 
bogey, was more fatiguing than at our first station by reason of 
the slippery character of the pine-needles and rocks on a slope 
—and, in my own case, the fatal omission of nails in the boots. 
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The feeling of exhaustion at the end of one long day there I 
shall never forget; it taught me at all events one useful lesson, 
to wit, that age has its very well-defined limits of endurance. 

The Argynnis aphirape (common here also) was, I find, the 
var. ossianus of Herbst, very distinct in the bright silver blotches 
of the under side, and little more than half the size of the type, 
of which I have specimens from Germany. The paleno also are 
all var. lapponica, Stgr. 

I should like here to make an observation on Hrebia embla, 
which does not, however, appear to occur at Bolkesjo. Herr 
Schéyen states that in 1884, 1886, and 1888 he found it in great 
abundance at Disenaaen, but that in 1885 and 1887 he saw none 
at all. From this he naturally argues that it is a constant 
biennial, which seems remarkably strange, as it is hard to 
believe that in the course of ages there may not have been an 
occasional overlapping. One would like to know how it behaves 
in Lapland, or whether it has been the object of experiment in > 
captivity, and whether other Erebias lie over in the same way. 

The flora here was less varied than at Saeterstoen, but many 
of the same plants were still to the fore; and I may mention 
two of the more prominent that were omitted in my former 
paper, viz. a fine form of Geranium pyrenaicum, common every- 
where, and a lovely crimson dog-rose growing, not in hedges as 
with us, but in isolated bushes, at not infrequent intervals by 
the roadside. My fellow-traveller (to whose superior botanical 
knowledge I was always glad to defer in cases of doubt) pro- 
nounces it to be Rosa cinnamomea. The last year’s berries of 
Vaccinium oxycoccus, the true cranberry, were still lying, attached 
to their stalks, on the top of the mosses among which they grew, 
and were still juicy and full of refreshing flavour. 

Bird-life seemed to be strangely lacking, both in numbers and 
variety. The only small birds I noted at Saeterstoen were the 
common sparrow and the house martin. I also saw four young 
Fringilline, with grey speckled breasts and thick beaks, roosting 
on one of the lower branches of a fir, and should have said they 
were hawfinches, only Dr. Bowdler Sharpe tells me that this 
species is only a winter visitor in Norway. They were probably 
the crossbill, Loxia curvirostra, L., which breeds largely in 
Scandinavia, and does not acquire the crossing in the beak till 
after three weeks old. Of the ordinary song-birds we heard 
none, although the breeding season can scarcely have been over 
when we first arrived. Among larger birds, the grey crow and 
the magpie were abundant, we saw a few wood pigeons, and 
heard a corncrake and the green woodpecker. In the forest, 
close to Bolkesj6, we were frequently startled by the superb 
capercailzie, Tetrao urogallus, L., commonly known as the cock- 
of-the-wood. When the male bird swoops up from the ground, 
or from the low branch where he has been sitting, and crashes 
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through the thick foliage, he looks almost as big as a turkey- 
cock, and the air is filled with the rattling whirr of his big wings. 
But the female hangs about, looking after her young, and is only 
languidly alarmed at the apparition of the human biped. On 
the Blefjeld, which my companion heroically scaled under a 
blazing sun, he saw ptarmigan, snow bunting, a lark (of which 
he took one egg, not yet determined), and a tit which he believed 
to be Parus norvegicus. 

I hardly dare trust myself to speak of the Diptera. The bare 
thought of them sets up a sense of urtication from head to foot ; 
but there are only six species for me :— 

No. 1.—A big gadfly with apple-green head, fussy and 
officious—a kind of German “‘dumme August’’—a truly 
awful buzzer, but an arrant coward if you only fix your eye 
on him. 

No. 2.—A smaller gadfly, less noisy, but with a keen eye to 
business, prompt and effective, with a proboscis that seems 
to go right down to the marrow at once. 

No. 3.—The most deadly of all; a small dipteron with gauzy 
grey-speckled wings, and a proboscis like an invisible needle 
—a furtive and silent pest, that deposits its poison and is 
off before you know that it has settled. 

No. 4.—A handsome, brown-blotched, black and yellow bodied 
little thing, only a degree less venomous than No. 3. 

These are about you in countless swarms all day long, in sun- 
shine and shade alike, and you come home in a state more 
easily imagined than described. The other two are the homely 
twilight midge, and the familiar mosquito that hums about your 
bed at night and counterpoints his melody upon your defenceless 
brow and hands. And yet, in spite of these torments, which 
are very real at the time, there is in those vast solitudes—where 
one may walk for days without meeting a soul—such a sense of 
freedom, and of the pure enjoyment of nature in one of its 
grandest forms, and the fascinations of the country and people 
generally are so great, that all else is soon forgotten, and one is 
quite ready to renew one’s experiences on the first opportunity. 


List or RuopatoceraA Notrep or TAKEN. 


Papilio machaon, L.—A few only, large and fine, at both places. 

Aporia crategi, L.—Abundant, large and strongly veined, at both 
places. 

Pieris brassicae, L.—F airly common. 

P. rape, L.—One or two noted. 

Euchloé cardamines, L.—Common. 

Leucophasia sinapis, L.—Very common. 

Colias paleno var. lapponica, Stgr.—Abundant, both at Saeterstéen 
and Bolkesjé. 

Thecla rubi, L.— Common. 
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Polyommatus hippothoé, L. and Esper.—A few on the railway bank. 

P, phleas, Li. —~Common. ; 

P. amphidamas, E.—One only, on railway bank. 

Lycena egon, Schiff.—Common. ; 

L. argus, Li.—One male only, on railway bank; dark slate ground 
colour on under side. 

L. optilete, Knock.—F airly abundant about its food-plant, Vaccinium 
uliginosum, both at Saeterstéen and Bolkesjo. 

L. icarus, Rott.—Only one or two; a more metallic blue than the 
English or continental type. Railway bank at Saeterstoen. 

L. amanda, Hb.—Rare at Saeterstden. 

L. argiolus, L.A few very worn. 

L. semiargus, Rott.—Very abundant. 

L. cyllarus, Rott.—A few, both at Saeterstéen and Bolkesjé. 

Vanessa c-album, lu.One only, very worn, railway bank. 

V. urtice, L.—One or two only of last year’s brood. 

V. antiopa, L.—A few well-battered specimens at Saeterstden. 

Melitea athalia, Rott.—Abundant and strongly marked. 

Argynnis aglaia, L.—One or two noted at Bolkesjé. 

A. euphrosyne, L.—Very abundant everywhere, but not so finely 
marked as Swiss specimens. 

A. selene, Schiff.—Hqually common in both places. The railway 
bank swarmed with them. 

A. aphirape var. ossianus, Hbst.—Abundant both at Saeterstéen and 
Bolkesj6. Much smaller than the type, specimens of which I have 
from Germany without the silver blotches on the under side. 

A. freija, Thnb.—One only, at Disenaaen, worn. 

A. frigga, Thnb.—Seven or eight, in poor condition, in a clearing 
of the forest a mile or so above Bolkesjé. 

Erebia lappona, E.—Only one, in good condition, on the Blefjeld, 
about 3500 ft. up. 

E. embla, Thnb.—Abundant at Disenaaen and Saeterstéen, but 
mostly in bad condition, especially the males. This insect did not 
occur at Bolkesjé, and appears to frequent low-lying marshes only. 

CGineis jutta, Hb.—Rather more abundant than the foregoing, and 
flying about with it, but although, up to the last, we continued to 
take now and then a freshly emerged example—especially above 
Bolkesj6, nearly 8000 ft. up—the great majority were sadly worn. 

Pararge hiera, Fab.—Common at both places, very small at Saeter- 
stoen, and at both much darker than the Swiss type. 

P. egeria var. egerides, Stgr.—At Saeterstden only. Rare. 

Epinephele hyperanthus, Li.—A few only, and of a rather remarkable 
form, most of the specimens showing a tendency to approach the 
aberration arete of Ochsenheimer—almost black on the upper side, 
with the eye-markings of the type entirely effaced ; on the under side 
a slaty grey, with the pupils of the fore wing only faintly visible. This 
Species was taken at both Saeterstden and Bolkesjé. 

Canonympha pamphilus, L.—Very common. 

C. typhon, Rott.—Fairly common both at Saeterstéen and Bolkesjé. 

Syrichthus centauree, Rbr. — Moderately common on the big bog at 
Saeterstéen, but not in the best condition. 

S. malve, L.—Common. 
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Nistonades tages, Li.—A few. 
Hesperia sylvanus, K.—A few. 


N.B.—For A. freija, A. frigga, EF. embla, and Cf. jutta the collector 
should be on the ground not later than June 10th. 


Thorpe Hall, Colchester: August, 1898. 


Since writing the above I have been much grieved to hear of 
the rather sudden and unexpected death of Professor Blyth, who 
had broken his leg shortly before we reached Christiania, but 
was said to be rapidly recovering.—R. 8. 8S. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BEES or taz GENUS PROSAPIS. 


By T. D. A. Cocxrrett, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
(Continued from p. 192.) 


Friorma.—P. schwarzit was described from a large female 
taken by Mr. Schwarz; but I have several examples from Mr. 
Robertson, indicating that the insect varies in size. Mr. 
Robertson kindly sends me also the male, which is a remark- 
able insect; the face-marks are cream-colour, the lateral marks 
long and narrow, pointed at each end, the inner side squarely 
truncate a little above the level of the top of the clypeus, the 
further projection along the orbital margin being narrow. The 
upper margin of the clypeus is broadly black, and there is a 
short black median downward projection, and long narrow 
lateral black stripes, separating the light colour of the clypeus 
from the lateral marks. There is no supra-clypeal mark. The 
first abdominal segment is smooth, practically impunctate. The 
punctuation of the thorax is fine and close, not coarse as in 
confluens. Antenne, hind border of prothorax (except spot on 
tubercles) and tegule wholly dark. Wings strongly infuscated as 
in the female. 

In lacking a supra-clypeal mark in the male, this is like neva- 
densis, but in all other respects that is a totally different insect. 
It had been formerly questioned whether it might be confluens or 
elliptica, but it is in fact wholly distinct from either of them. 

I have before me also types of P. floridana, Rob., and P. flam- 
mipes, Rob., both from Florida. 

Lovurs1ana. —In Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. is a small male, which I 
can only refer to modesta, though one would not look for that 
species so far south. It is not in the best condition, but it seems 
to present no good distinctive features. 

Trxas.—Three specimens are in Coll. Am. Ent. Soc., two in 
U.S.N.M. Of the former, a male is to be referred to citrinifrons, 
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though the face is buff instead of lemon-yellow, and there is 
yellow on the hind border of prothorax. It might be taken for 
modesta, but for its strongly punctured first abdominal segment, 
the punctuation being closer than in typical citrinifrons. It is, 
perhaps, a new species, but more evidence is needed before 
describing it as such. 

All the other Texas specimens are females. They are rather 
large, with the lateral marks constituting broad triangles as 
in modesta, but quite long, rather as in floridana, yellow on hind 
border of prothorax, on tubercles, and spots on tegule; first 
abdominal segment smooth. One differs by having all the light 
markings pure white; it is probably a variety. It hardly seems 
likely that this is the female of citrinifrons, but I am not prepared 
to describe it as new. 


New Mexico.—In the Mesilla Valley, 8800 ft., we find two 
species: mesille, allied to the eastern pygmea; and asinina, 
quite distinct from other U.S. species, and probably of Mexican 
affinities. The female of asinina, described as bipes, was first 
taken in September; it occurs on Solidago. This form has 
yellow face-markings; but in May, Miss Jessie Casad took 
specimens on mesquite (Prosopis) which were somewhat larger, 
and had the markings so pale as to be practically white. 
P. mesille, described from specimens taken in August, also 
occurs in spring, as early as April, on Sisymbrium, &c. On 
June 30th I took mesille at Albuquerque. A female taken on 
Salix at Santa Fé, July, appears to be pygmea, agreeing with 
the Colorado females so referred. It has not the light clypeal 
spot of mesille, and the lateral marks are smaller. P. rudbeckie 
was originally described from Sta. Fé. On a crucifer on Tuerto 
Mtn. near Sta. Fé, at 8550 ft., August 7th, I took a female 
differing from any seen at Sta. Fé (7000 ft.), and quite similar 
to varifrons female, except for the strongly and closely punctured 
first abdominal segment. The tegule have a light spot. This 
is clearly distinct from any female Prosapis described, but I will 
not propose a name for it, as it probably belongs to one of the 
described males. 

On Monarda fistulosa at Monument Rock, Sta. Fé Caiion, 
8000 ft., August 11th, I took a female varifrons. It has the 
wings rather darker than usual, and so looks like the Florida 
schwarzu. 

Prof. E. 0. Wooton took a remarkable series of Prosapis on 
Scrophularia, Ruidoso Creek, 7500 ft. From the males of this 
lot were described P. wootoni, P. tridentula (also Colo.), and 
P. rudbeckia race ruidosensis. The females are of two types— 
one like varifrons, the other like modesta; the former has, the 
latter lacks, the spot on tegulz. In both the first segment of the 
abdomen is smooth. I infer, but cannot assert, that the varifrons- 
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like female belongs to tridentula, and the modesta-like one to 
wootont. 

Conorapo.—Mr. C. F. Baker has collected a surprising number 
of species, showing apparently that the higher elevations in this 
State are the metropolis of the genus in the U.S. From the 
males I have described P. bakeri (7000 ft.), citrinifrons (8500 ft.), 
tridentula (9500 ft.), rugosula and var. fallax (9500 ft.), tridens 
(7000 ft.), divergens (7000 ft.), episcopalis, coloradensis (9500 ft.), 
digitata, and rudbeckie race subdigitata. Ihave also recognised 
amongst Mr. Baker’s Colorado material the described species 
basalis, Sm., varifrons, Cr., and pygmea, Cr. I have taken 
P. mesille, Ckll., on Cleome serrulata at La Junta, Colo., but 
that is on the plains. P. affinis, modesta, elliptica, and verticalis 
have been recorded from Colorado; elliptica is probably found 
there; but the others have probably been erroneously identified 
from such allied forms as citrinifrons, tridentula, &c. In the 
U.S.N.M. is a specimen taken by the writer in Custer Co., 
Colo., a female. It is of the varifrons type, but has a broken 
pale band on anterior edge of clypeus. The tegule have a light 
spot. I suppose it is varifrons, but it approaches elliptica. 


Montrana.—The U.S.N.M. contains two females of the vari- 
Jrons type, presumably that species. Both have the hind border 
of prothorax dark, and the spot on tegule. 


Uran.—The Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. contains male varifrons and 
female basalis. 


Ipano.—The U.S.N.M. contains two female varifrons, col- 
lected by Prof. L. Bruner in Beaver Cafion. One has the hind 
border of prothorax partly light, the other has it all dark; the 
latter lacks the spot on tegule. 


Nrvapa. — Two species, suffusa and nevadensis, are known 
only from Nevada. A female from Nevada, in Coll. Am. Ent. 
Soc., is of the varifrons type, with spots on tegule, but there is a 
large rufescent patch on the anterior part of the clypeus. The 
first abdominal segment is smooth. 


Cauirornia.—P. coquillettii is a distinct species from Los 
Angeles Co. A female collected by Coquillett, also in Los Angeles 
Co., seems to belong to it; it has.the lateral face-marks much as 
in varifrons, only shortened and abruptly rounded above. The 
anterior part of the clypeus is obscurely rufescent. 

Male specimens from Cala. in Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. represent 
four species, thus :— 

(1.) P. bakeri, Ckll. With all the distinctive characters of 
this well-marked species, but the wings are browner than in the 
type. 

(2.) P. ruidosensis, Ckll., var. with spot on tegule. One of 
the slightly modified rudbeckie types; from a single specimen 
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we cannot determine whether there exists a distinctive Cali- 
fornian race. 

(3.) P. suffusa, Ckll., var. with the face more lemon-yellow. 
The abdomen is strongly punctured. Tegule all dark; tubercles 
with a yellow speck. 

(4.) P. tridentula, Ckll. The clypeus is somewhat shorter 
than in the Colo. type. 

A female, which I can only refer to P. mesille, is in the 
U.S. N.M. from Los Angeles Co., collected by Coquillett. 

In Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. are several examples of a remarkable 
female form, with the lateral face-marks triangular, quite broad 
and short, rather of the modesta type, but the clypeus with a 
broad yellow vertical stripe, or even wholly yellow except the 
sides, which may then become rufescent. The tubercles are 
light, and the tegule have a spot. I had held this to be the 
hitherto unknown female of bakeri, but I do not find it among 
Mr. Baker’s Colorado collections. 

A female from Placer Co., Aug. (A. Koebele), in U.S. N. M., 
is of varifrons type, but the lateral face-marks are reduced to 
mere specks. The tubercles have a yellow spot, with a black 
speck on it, but the tegule are wholly dark. The wings are 
tinged brownish. A female in Coil. Am. Ent. Soc. looks like 
varifrons. The tegule have a very small obscure spot. 

Orrcon.—There is a male P. divergens in Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. ; 
it differs a little from the Colorado type, but is hardly to be de- 
scribed as a distinct variety, I think. 

Wasuineton Srare.—A male mesille is in Coll. Am. Ent. 
Soc. ; I was quite surprised to see it from so far north. As shown 
above, this species is also found in Cala. 

Vancouver I.—The Coll. Am. Ent. Soc. contains a male 
P. citrinifrons and a couple of female basalis; also a female of 
the varifrons type, with dark tegule, like the Californian form 
mentioned above. 

Mextco.—I have before me males of mexicana and grossa, sent 
by Mr. Baker. Cresson describes azteca, dubiosa, mexicana, and 
grossa, all obtained by Sumichrast at Orizaba. Smith’s macult- 
pennis and trepanda are from Oajaca. 


It will be seen from the above review how little we know 
about the females of N. American Prosapis. It is evident that 
the numerous females of the varifrons type, which might be 
thought to belong to a single species, almost certainly should be 
referred to several species having easily recognisable features in 
the male. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Rarip Meramorpnosis or DREPANA FALCATARIA (PLATYPTERYX FALCULA). 
—On Saturday, July 9th, I found a few full-grown larve of Platypterya 
falcula on Wimbledon Common, and by Saturday morning, July 28rd, 
two of the imagines had emerged, taking a few hours less than a fortnight 
in changing from larva to imago. They were kept in the house in a 
glass cylinder, and I did not remove the pupe until a day or two before 
the perfect insects came out.—A. W. Mera; 79, Capel Road, Forest 
Gate. 


Lepipoptera at Sxra.— Yesterday and to-day the ship has been 
swarming with Nomophila noctuella. I have seen them every day since 
we left Gibraltar on the 11th inst., but it is only since yesterday that 
they have appeared in such large numbers. The weather during our 
cruise has been almost perfectly calm, and what little breeze we have 
occasionally had has been from the south-east. Yesterday, at noon, 
the nearest land, Cape Caccia, Sardinia, was eighty-two miles north- 
east of us, and this morning at eight o’clock we were some twenty-five 
miles north of Corsica. Besides this species I have noticed several 
Pyrameis cardui, Macroglossa stellatarum, Plusia gamma, and Scopula 
ferrugalis. We arrived at this place at four this afternoon.—GrrvasE 
F. Maruew, H.M.S. ‘ Hawke,’ Leghorn, Aug. 16th, 1898. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


AcIDALIA HERBARIATA.—On the afternoon of July 2Ist last I caught a 
beautiful specimen of this insect at rest on the wall inside a shop in South- 
ampton Row, Bloomsbury.—Srtwyn Image; 6, Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C., Aug. 8th, 1898. 

[Acidalia herbariata was included by Stainton in his ‘ Manual’ on the 
strength of “a specimen taken near Bedford Square,” which at the time 
(1859) was in “ Mr. Hunter’s collection.” In 1869 Mr. EH. G. Meek 
(Ent. Mo. Mag.) records the capture of ‘“‘ three or four specimens.” ‘These 
were taken in the month of June in a herbalist’s shop in Holborn. Ten 
vears later Mr. Coverdale, on July 22nd, found one example “in fine fresh 
condition” resting on a door-post in Cannon Street (Hntom. xii. 226). 
There was a specimen in the late Mr. Wellman’s collection, which was sold 
at Stevens’s auction rooms on July 10th, 1894, noted in the catalogue as 
having been taken on a shop-window in Oxford Street in 1873. So far as 
can be ascertained by a rather hasty search through our journals, &c., the 
foregoing are all the British A. herbariata about which we have any direct 
information. Of the “ three or four specimens ” taken in Holborn, two, we 
are told, went into the collection of the late Mr. Bond, and one was a worn 
female. Then we have the three specimens that were contained in the col- 
lection of the late Rev. H. Burney, sold at Stevens’s in November, 1893, and 
the Coverdaleand Wellman examples—makinga total, in all, of nine specimens. 
Mr. Tutt, however, in his ‘ British Moths,’ p. 243, referring to A. herbariata, 
states: ‘ Perhaps all the known British specimens do not amount to more 
than six, of which three, caught by Mr. Coverdale in Cannon Street, are in 
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my own collection.” The most complete life-history of this species we have 
any knowledge of is that by Dr. Heylaerts (Ann. Ent. Belg. xxi. pp. 5-8). 
The eggs, securely fastened on the dry or withered plants upon which 
the larvee feed, were deposited at the end of June; the larve hatched out 
early in August, continued to feed through autumn, winter, and following 
spring; commenced to pupate towards the middle of May, and the imagines 
emerged in June and July. There were four moults; the first change took 
place about the middle of September, the second early in November, the 
third on December 20th, and the fourth early in April. Dr. Sorhagen 
(Berl. Ent. Zeit. xxv. p. 17) states that from larvee obtained in April perfect 
insects were produced in May. (Guenée remarks that the larva appears to 
have been only met with in herb or drug stores, and that the imago occurs 
in gardens and houses in July and August.—ED. ] 


Comias EDUSA IN DEOEMBER.—A few days ago a young friend of mine 
showed me a rather large male example of C. edusa in good condition which 
he informed me he had taken at St. Leonards in the second week of 
December, 1896. He was going to school one morning, when he perceived 
the butterfly hovering over the snow by the side of the road, apparently 
seeking some resting place; and secured it without any trouble, as it 
seemed in a somewhat dazed condition. — H. W. SHepHeaRD-WaALwyn ;: 
Bidborough, Tunbridge Wells. 


EUPITHECIA VENOSATA AND DIaNTH@CIA cucUBALI AT BaLHAaM.— 
Referring to Mr. South’s note (ante, p. 197) respecting C. venosata occur- 
ring at Balham, I may mention that larvee of this species and also larve 
of Dianthecia cucubalt occur at Balham amongst Silene inflata. I only 
noticed the former last year for the first time, but larve of D. cucubali 
I have taken there on and off for the last ten years. On the other hand, 
the larva of D. carpophaga, usually the commonest on S. inflata, I have 
never met with at Balham, although it occurs near by, at Streatham.— 
H. Rosson; 135, Louisville Road, Upper Tooting. 


HESPERIA LINEOLA NEAR BeprorD. — On July 25th, when collecting 
outside some woods about two miles from Bedford, I took half a dozen 
small skippers. Of these five are Hesperia thaumas, but the sixth has been 
identified by the Rev. G. H. Raynor as being undoubtedly H. lineola.—E. 
A. 8. Harton; Ullesthorpe,jSt. Michael’s Road, Bedford, Aug. 15th, 1898. 


CoLLectinG In Souru-East Kent. — On July 2nd I left London for a 
short tour to Hythe, vid Hastings, Ore, Rye, Appledore, and Ashford ; and 
I visited Shorncliffe, Sandgate, Saltwood, Lymne, and Folkestone while 
staying at Hythe. ‘The weather was exceptionally fine, and although 
I cannot record many rare captures, I obtained one hundred and thirteen 
different species, twenty.seven being butterflies. The following is a list of 
the more important captures, with localities, &c. :—Gonepteryx rhamni, 
Hythe and Appledore (pup). Argynnis aglaia, Hythe (larve). A. adippe, 
Hythe and Appledore. A. selene, Hastings, Fairlight Glen (plentiful). 
A. euphrosyne, Hastings (plentiful). Vanessa cardui, Cheriton, Folkestone 
(hybernated). Melanargia galatea, Hythe (pups, obtained by sweeping). 
Thecla quercus, Appledore (in distant oak wood). Lycena bellargus, 
Cheriton, Folkestone. LL. argiolus, Rye. L. minima, Warren, Folkestone 
(plentiful). Syrichthus malve, Appledore and Folkestone. Nisoniades 
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tages, Ore, and the Warren, Folkestone. Hesperia thawmas, Appledore. 
Sphinx ligustri, Hythe (at rest). Charocampa porcellus, Appledore (came 
to light). C. elpenor, Appledore (came to light). Smerinthus popult, 
Hastings (at rest). Trochiliwm crabroniformis, Appledore (plentiful in an 
osier-bed). Sesia tipuliformis, Appledore (in a garden). Zygena lonicera, 
the Warren, Folkestone. Zygena filipendule, Appledore, and Warren, 
Folkestone (pups, plentiful); var. hippocrepidis, Appledore (pup): I 
obtained seven specimens of this variety from among about 220 pup of 
Z. filipendule, which were set at liberty as they emerged. Harias chlorana, 
Appledore (sparsely, in osier-beds). Nudaria senew, Appledore (on the 
marsh, very plentiful). Lithosia muscerda, Appledore (on the marsh). 
Spilosoma urtice, Appledore (by the canal). Zeuzera pyrina, Lymne, 
Hythe. Lewcoma salicis, Appledore (very common, in all stages). Bombya 
yubi, Ashford. Dicranura furcula, Appledore (osier-bed, larva). D. vinula, 
Appledore (larvee). Lophopterya camelina, Saltwood, Hythe. Notodonta 
ziczac, Appledore (larva). Acronycta tridens, Appledore (at rest). A. aceris, 
Sandgate (male and female, pairing). Leucania pallens, Shorncliffe 
(disturbed while sweeping). Hadena oleracea, Appledore. Anarta myrtilli, 
Ashford (flying outside station). Huclidia glyphica, the Warren, Folkestone 
(plentiful). Catocala nupta, Sandgate (larvee). Pericallia syringaria, in a 
wood near Ashford. Geometra papilionaria, Lymne, Hythe. dcidalia 
inornata, Appledore (male and female). A. imitaria, Hythe (plentiful). 
Timandra amataria, Hythe (plentiful). Hupithecia rectangulata, Shorn- 
cliffe (plentiful). Anticlea cucullata, Hythe (West), (four males and one 
female). Cidaria associata, Appledore and Folkestone. Sugaring seemed 
to be of no service this year; the best insects were mostly taken by casual 
searching in the day. Insects came well to light, but there were no 
particularly rare species, excepting C. porcellus. Sweeping on Romney 
Marshes was fairly profitable; though the best insects taken were the 
pups of M. galatea. A collector I met informed me that he had seen 
Apatura iris in a small wood at the back of Hythe in 1897.—LinpDEN 
Heirtanp ; Amberley House, Crouch Hill, London, N., Aug. 12th, 1898. 


MacroGLossA BOMBYLIFORMIS, Ochs. (==FUCIFoRMIS, Staint. Newm.) 
at OxsHorr.—On August 18th last 1 found twelve larvee of this species 
on an isolated patch of honeysuckle growing among the heahter a short 
distance from Oxshott station. They were mostly full grown. About a 
mile further on a much larger quantity of honeysuckle was met with but 
although this was closely examined only one larva of M. bombyliformis was 
detected. In walking through the heather and bracken Plusia gamma darted 
up in front of one at almost every step—Rrcuarp Sours, 100, Ritherdon 
Road, Upper Tooting. 


A Pracur or Wutry Burrerriies.—For several days past the gardens 
here have been infested with the greatest plague of these I have ever 
yet seen; nine-tenths of them being Pieris rape. With a view of reducing 
the crop of caterpillars later on, I have kept a boy almost constantly going 
with the net. During the last two days he totalled 268 of them, on one 
occasion he took five at one stroke. At present there is but little diminution 
in their numbers. — Guoraz WaLL; Grim’s Dyke; Harrow Weald, Aug. 
18th, 1898. 


LEUcoMA SALICIS IN Lonpon Dtstriot.—On July 7th last I found two 
larve of L. salicis on a poplar tree on Wandsworth Common ; both subse- 
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quently proved to be ichneumoned. Mr. Armstrong, who collected in the 
district referred to between the years 1860 and 1872, informs me that the 
species used to be abundant both on the common and in Battersea Park.— 
RIcHARD SouTH. 


EURRHYPARA URTICATA FEEDING oN Mtint.—In September, 1897, I 
found a number of the larvee of this species on garden mint in this neigh- 
bourhood. They hybernated in cocoons in the usual way, and did not 
pupate until about three weeks before the perfect insect emerged, which 
latter event occurred early in July of the present year.—RicHarD Soutu. 


DIANTH@cIA CAPsincoLA-—Larve of this species have been unusually 
abundant this year on sweet-william in the garden here. Almost every 
seed-head was tenanted. Considered from an economic point of view, D. 
capsincola should probably be included among injurious insects.—RicHarD 
Sourn ; Upper Tooting, S.W. 


SOCIETIES. 


SoutH Lonpon EnromonocicaL anD Naturat History Socrmmry.— 
The meetings, which have been suspended during August on account 
of redecorating rooms, will be resumed on Thursday, September 8th, 
and continued on the subsequent second and fourth Thursdays in each 
month as heretofore. 


Kenpat Entomotoeicat Soctery.—August 8th, 1898.—Rey. A. M. 
Moss, President, in the chair. The meeting was well attended, twenty- 
two being present, and six new members were elected, bringing the 
roll of membership up to the encouraging figure of thirty-six. The 
chief business of the evening was to discuss the district to be worked 
by the Society, and this with a view to forming a model museum 
collection, together with a reliable, up-to-date list of the Macro- 
Lepidoptera of the adjoining country. Such an undertaking, it was 
felt, would be of invaluable aid and interest to all, if restricted to a 
limited area. From the geological nature of the country it was seen 
at once that county boundaries could not be adhered to, so it was 
resolved that the district recognized by the Society should include a 
radius of twenty miles round Kendal. The district, therefore, while 
comprising nearly the whole of Westmoreland, takes in also parts of 
Cumberland, Yorkshire, and North Lancashire. It was also resolved 
that, in the event of a local species being found a few miles beyond 
the assigned district, and yet in more or less similar country, it should 
be recorded; the only condition being that the precise locality be 
given. Mr. Holmes exhibited series of Argynnis aglaia, A. adippe, 
Hrebia epiphron, Lyceana egon, and L. salmacis, one specimen of the 
latter, a female, showing the orange spots on the right side much 
lighter than on the left; it was noticed by several that the females of 
L. agon taken this year on Brigsteer Moss are smaller than those taken 
last year. Mr. Mogs, larve and pupx of Nemeobius lucina, bred from 
ova, ; also drawers of Nymphalide and Satyride, and box of recent 
captures &c., embracing vars. of Aplecta herbida and bred species of 
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Noctua triangulum and Triphena fimbria. Mr. Smith, Platypteryax lacer- 
tula, P. falcula, and some fine forms of female L. alewis; also a variety 
of Cenonympha davus, male, dark bronze with unequal splashes of light 
colour. Mr. Wright, recently caught A. aglaia and A. adippe.-—ARTHUR 
Mites Moss, Sec. ; 12, Greenside, Kendal. 


Brruincuam Enromoroeicat Socrery.—July 18th, 1898.—Mr. A. H. 
Martineau in the chair. The chairman showed larve of Dytiscus 
marginalis from Ribbesford; also a Nematus one antenna of which had 
a white ring near the tip and the other was all black; he believed it to 
be gynandromorphous. Mr. Bradley, Megachile willughbiella and M. 
centuncularis, male and female of both, obtained from a post near 
Sutton. Mr. W. Bowater, a specimen of Odynerus pictus which had 
made its nest behind a picture in his bedroom at Edgbaston. The 
cells, which were broken, contained about three dozen larve of one of 
the sawflies. Mr. Willoughby Ellis recorded the occurrence, at Hay- 
wood near Solihull, of Strangalia armata, Pterostichus striola, Aphodius 
fossor, Clythra quadripunctata, Melanotus rufipes, and Serica brunnea, the 
last occurring on sugar.—Coxsran J. Warnweicut, Hon. Sec. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Fauna Regni Hungarie. II. Arthropoda-Hemiptera. Conscripsit 
Dr. G. Horvars (subordo Aptera a R. Konaur). Reg. Soc. Sci. 
Natur. Hungarica. Budapest, 1897. [Editio separata.] 


Tue thousandth anniversary, last year, of the founding of the 
Hungarian monarchy has been commemorated by Hungarian zoolo- 
gists in the publication of a series of catalogues of the fauna of their 
country. Dr. Horvath has been good enough to send me his contri- 
bution on the Rhynchota. I call attention to it in the ‘Entomologist’ 
us it seems to me to be well worthy of serving as a model for future 
faunistic catalogues. It is preceded by an historical preface in Magyar 
and Latin (in parallel columns), and a bibliography of one hundred 
and ninety-nine papers, of which Dr. Horvath himself has contributed 
eighty. Appended is a coloured map, divided into eight numbered 
sections, referred to in the list of species under the numbers. British 
rhynchotists will be interested to note that 1643 species (including 
Mallophaga, &c.) are recorded; of these 814 belong to the Heteroptera, 
a suborder of which we have only about 440 species in the British 
Isles. Of the Auchenorhynchous Honioptera and Psyllide 502 are 
enumerated, our British list numbering 200 less. 

Dr. Horvath is always so refreshingly up to date in his nomen- 
clature, that it seems captious to note a slight error on page 31 in the 
enumeration of the Gerridide (a name which the distinguished author 
rightly substitutes for the usual ‘“‘ Hydrometride ”’), viz. the correct 
name of Gerris coste, Herrich-Schiffer, is G. lateralis, Schummel, the 
latter having twenty-four years’ priority. 

G. W. KirKatpy. 
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HIPPOBOSCA EQUINA, Linn, AT YSTALYFERA, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


By Exeanor A. Ormerop, F.E.S. 


Hrpporosca EQUINA, 1 and 2, nat. size and magnified from life; 3, pupa removed 
from egg-like puparium (after Réaumur); 4, puparium, nat. size and magnified, 
before complete colouration. 


On August 18th I received a letter from Dr. D. Thomas (Medical 
Officer of Health) from Tyr-waun, Ystalyfera, Glamorganshire, 
South Wales, asking my opinion on some specimens enclosed, of 
which he observed that ‘“‘they are known in this district as 
‘Forest Flies.’ They are a perfect terror to horses, some 
animals becoming quite beyond control. Fortunately, accord- 
ing to my experience, they are not very frequently met with. I 
have generally found them in the parish of Ystradgynlais in 
Breconshire, among hillside farms, where there is plenty of 
scrubby timber.” 


ENTOM.—ocT. 1898. Y 
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The specimens sent me by Dr. Thomas were obviously (and 
at a glance) our ‘‘ Forest Fly,” the special pest of the New 
Forest, of which I saw only too many in the year 1895, when 
the circumstance of the autumn manceuvres being in that district 
brought the habits of the pest under special observation ; aud 
careful comparison, both with descriptions and types, showed 
these specimens, now sent by Dr. Thomas, to be Hippobosca 
equina, Linn. 

Thus, in addition to the English head-quarters of the species 
in the New Forest in Hampshire, we have the subordinate 
localities of the valley between Portmadoe and Beddgelert in 
North Wales, from which I received specimens in 1895, taken 
by the driver of one of the coaches off one of the horses going to 
and fro between the above localities; also the Ystalyfera locality, 
from which specimens have now been sent. And as Dr. Thomas 
mentions having ‘‘ generally”? found this fly (of which he now 
sends samples from Ystalyfera) in the parish of Ystradgynlais 
in Breconshire, this might, I think, be fairly considered as yet 
another locality. 


Torrington House, St. Albans: Sept. 1898. 


A NEW SPECIES OF CHARAXES. 


By Percy I. Larny. 


Charaxes gamma, sp. nov. 


3. Fore wings blackish brown. Just beyond cell crossed by a 
series of five pale yellow spots, the first being just above first median 
nervule, the second minute and nearer hind margin, between first and 
second median nervules; the remaining three larger, the third being 
between second and third median nervules ; and the fourth and fifth, 
which adjoin, between the third median nervule and submedian nervure. 
Beyond this series, and in the same position to the nervules, are five 
more pale yellow spots, arranged in a straight line, all of which but the 
second are smaller ; above and on each side of the upper spot of this 
series are two pale yellow spots, so placed that they form, with the 
five, a Y; the lower of the two spots forming the branch of Y next 
hind margin minute; hind margin faintly yellowish between ner- 
vules. Hind wings blackish brown; a pale yellow band across the 
middle, extending from costa to first median nervule. A series of 
submarginal pale yellow markings, of which the upper are large and 
round, the two next anal angle being mere lines; within these sub- 
marginal markings three dull greenish yellow lunules, situated 
respectively between first and second and second and third median 
nervules, and third median nervule and submedian nervure; hind 
margin faintly yellowish between nervules. Antenne black, end of 
club orange-brown. Under side: Fore wings silvery; a conspicuous 
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dark olive-brown band crossing cell near base, another dark band 
just beyond crossing whole fore wing; beyond this band a pale area, 
where the markings of the upper side, particularly those near inner 
margin, may be distinguished ; within this pale area a large inverted 
triangular olive-brown marking, the apex being situated on lower dis- 
coidal nervule and the base on costa; close to the side of this triangle 
next the base are three small black spots, of which the upper is nearer 
the base than the second, and the second nearer than the third ; also 
within pale area is a wide olive-brown band, inwardly broadly bordered 
with blackish, extending from second median nervule to inner margin ; 
a black lunular mark just beyond cell, and two black lines between 
first and second median nervules ; hind margin broadly bordered with 
olive-brown, paler inwardly, and with two indistinct silvery spots near 
anal angle. Hind wings silvery ; an irregular black line commencing 
on costa near base, crossing cell, and turning off sharply towards 
inner margin on third median nervule; another somewhat similar line 
beyond, terminating about midway between anal angle and base ; 
space between these two lines above costal nervure olive-brown ; lower 
portion of cell filled in with olive-brown; a black mark at end of cell. 
Beyond silvery basal area an irregular olive-brown band crosses the 
wings, within this band four dark reddish lunules, inwardly edged 
with silvery blue and black, outwardly bordered with black; the first 
of these lunules is just below costal nervure, the second and third 
respectively between first and second and second and third median 
nervules. Below upper red lunule a large silvery spot centered with 
olive-brown, and bordered inwardly with black; a black spot below, 
and again below this a black streak with a minute silvery blue spot at 
its inner end; close to hind margin a series of seven dull orange 
markings, bordered inwardly with first a black line, then a silvery 
lunule; hind margin olive-brown ; a silvery blue streak along upper 
tail. Exp. 24 in. 
Hab. New Caledonia ?. In Coll. H. J. Adams. 


Mr. Adams has just received a single specimen of this very 
distinct new Charaxes. It came from Mr. Watkins, of Hast- 
bourne, who obtained it in a mixed collection, and could not be 
positive as to locality, though he believed it to have come from 
New Caledonia.* This species has no very near ally in the 
genus; its place appears to be next C. epigenes, Godm. and Salv. ; 
it, however, differs from this species in its faleate fore wings, 
which resemble in shape those of C. pyrrhus, Linn. Besides the 
shape of the fore wings, it may be distinguished from C. epigenes 
by the yellow band of the hind wings. From C. caphontis, Hew., 
an allied species, it may be distinguished by the absence of the 
red discal markings of the hind wings. 


Lynton Villa, Sydney Road, Enfield: Aug. 15th, 1898. 


* Mr. Watkins has since written me that he has confirmed New 
Caledonia as the locality for this Charazes. 
y 2 
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THERE FEMALE OF CHARAXES FERVENS, Butt. 
By Perroy I. Larny. 


Very closely allied to C. harpaw, Feld. The yellowish white bands 
of both wings wider, that of the fore wings extending nearly to anal 
angle, and of the hind wings terminating on second median nervule. 
The markings of the under side more distinct. 


Hab. Nias. In Coll. H. J. Adams. 


Dr. Butler, in his ‘‘ Account of the Butterflies of the Genus 
Charaxes in the Collection of the British Museum” (‘ Journal’ 
of the Linnean Society (Zoology), vol. xxv. No. 163, p. 396), de- 
scribes a male of this species, and places it between C. mars, 
Ster., and C. afinis, Butl. Now that the female is known, its 


position must be altered, its place being in front of C. harpaz, 
Feld. 


Lynton Villa, Sydney Road, Enfield: Aug. 15th, 1898. 


HETEROCERA OCCURRING IN BRITAIN AND JAPAN. 


By Ricwarp Sourtu. 


SPHINGES. 
SPHINGIDA. 


Acurrontia aTropos, Linn.—Is represented in Japan by a 
form described by Dr. Butler as medusa, in which the abdominal 
bands and stripes are narrower. 


SPHINX CoNvoLvuLI, Linn. (= orientalis, Butl.). 


S. prnasrri, Linn.—Japanese specimens are mostly referable 
to the dark form caligineus, Butl. 


S. nicgustri, Linn. (= constricta, Butl.). 

DeILePHiIna GALI, Schiff. 

CHua@RocaMpA ELPENOR, Linn.—Three slight aberrations of 
this species have been named respectively macromera, fraterna, 
and lewis by Dr. Butler. 

SMERINTHUS OCELLATUS, Linn. (= planus, Walk. = argus, 
Men.). 

S. tmz, Linn.—Represented in Japan by S. christophi, 
Staud. 

MacROGLOSSA STELLATARUM, Linn.—Common. 

Macroglossa (Hemaris) fuciformis and bombyliformis are repre- 
sented in Japan by very closely-allied species. 
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SESIIDA. 


Trochilium, Sciapteron, and Sesia are each represented, but 
by Kast Asian species only ; and the same remark applies to the 
genera Ino and Zygena in the Zygenide. 


BOMBYCES. 
NYCTEOLID. 


SaROTHRIPUS UNDULANUS, Hiibn.—The examples of this 
species in Mr. Leech’s collection are of the ashy-grey form 
russiana, Dup. 

Earias cHtorana, Linn.—Is represented in Japan by HE. pudi- 
cana, Staud., which has fringes of fore wings reddish-brown, and 
the basal half of costal area is sometimes tinged with pinkish. 


Hynopuina prasinaNa, Linn.—A form of this species, with 
costa and inner margin of fore wings yellow and with red- 
spotted fringes, has been named sylpha by Dr. Butler. Examples 
of this form occur in Europe as well as in Japan; the typical 
form is found in the latter country also. 


NoLipz. 
Nona conrusauis, H.-S. 


N. anpunais, Hiibn. 


N. cenronauis, Hiibn.—Most of the Japanese examples of 
this species are pale, and have ochreous-brown lines. 


LitrHostip2. 


NupDaARIA MuUNDANA, Linn. 


SETINA IRRORELLA, Clerck.—lIs replaced in Japan by S. flava, 
Brem. and Grey. 


CaLLIGENIA) (= Muintocurista) miniaTa, Forst.. = rosaria, 
Buitl.). 

LirHosta muscerpa, Hufn. 

L erissoua, Hibn. (= adaucta, Butl. = egrota, Butl.). 


L. pepiana, Esp. (= pavescens, Butl. = levis, Butl.). 
Gnopuria (= Conistis) qguaDRA, Linn. (= dives, Butl.). 


EUCHELIIDA. 


DEIOPEIA PULCHELLA, Linn.—Does not appear to be common 
in Japan. 
CHELONIIDE. 


NEMEOPHILA PLANTAGINIS, Linn. (= macromera, Butl.).—A 
modification of the form hospita occurring in Japan has been 
named leuwcomera by Dr. Butler; whilst the Huropean var. 
matronalis is represented by var. melanomera, Butl. 
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Arotia cata, Linn. (~=pheosoma, Butl.).—Variable; but so 
far none of the more striking aberrations seen in British 
collections have been recorded from Japan. 

SPILOSOMA FULIGINOSA, Linn. 


S. menruastrt, Fabr. (= punctarium, Cram.).—‘ Varies 
greatly in size and number of spots on the wings; also in 
colour of body, which ranges from pale yellow to vermilion. 
Further, the ground colour of primaries and thorax is buff 
instead of the normal white, agreeing in this respect with 
examples from the North of England.”—(Leech.) 

S. LuBricipeDA, Hsp.—Is represented by seriatopunctata, 
Motsch. 


HEPIALIDA. 
HepiaLus HEctTvs, Linn. 


CossIna. 


Cossus tianipeRDA, Fabr.—Is represented in Japan by 
C. vicarius, Walk. 


ZEUZERA PYRINA, Linn. (= esculi, Linn.). 


LIpaRIpm. 


PoRTHESIA CHRYSORRHG@A, Linn. 


P. aurnrrFLuA, Fabr.—The Japanese males are more spotted 
than British examples of the same sex. 


Levcoma (= Srivpnotta) sauicis, Linn.—Japanese specimens 
are rather more densely scaled than those from Europe. 


Laura ca@nosa, Hubn. (= sangaica, Moore).—Japanese spe- 
cimens are rather darker coloured than European examples. 


OcnERIA (= PortHetrria — Lymantria) pisPpaR, Linn. (= 
japonica, Motsch.).—Mr. Leech says :—‘‘ Except that they are 
somewhat larger, male examples of L. japonica, Motsch., and 
hadina, Butl., are not separable from European males of 
L. dispar in my possession; whilst between wmbrosa, Butl., and 
other males of L. dispar from Europe, also in my collection, 
there is not even a difference of size; consequently I cannot 
regard these insects as anything but forms of L. dispar.” The 
specimens from Japan range in expanse from 37-71 millim., 
male: and from 48-114, female. 

Psinura (— LymantrRia) monacua, Linn. 


Dasycuira PuDIBUNDA, Linn. (= pryeri, Butl.).—Japanese 
examples are rather different to European specimens, and are 
referable to pryeri, Butl., with which pudica, Staud., appears to 
be identical. 

Oreyta Gonostiama, Fabr. (= approximans, Butl.).—Appears 
to be a local species in Japan. 
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BompBycip. 


Bompyx neustria, Linn.—Variable as in England. 


OponestTis poraToria, Linn.—This species occurs in the 
typical form in Japan, where there are also modifications 
leading up to the extreme form albomaculata, Brem. 


Lastocampa (= GastropacHa) QuERcIFoLIA, Linn. — The 
Japanese specimens most nearly approach the form alnifolia, 
Ochs. 


L. micrronra, Linn.—The Japanese form (var. japonica, 
Leech) is pale reddish-brown, with well-defined white markings, 
which are tinged with violet. 


DiIcRANURID. 


Dicranura (= CERuRA) FuRCULA, Linn. 


D. siripa, Hibn.—Represented in Japan by D. (C.) lanigera, 
Butl. 


D. vinuua, Linn. (= felinia, Butl.). 
Srauropus Faai, Linn. (— persimilis, Butl.). 


NorTroDONTID. 


PTILOPHORA PLUMIGERA, Hsp. 

Prerostoma PaLpina, Linn.—Japanese specimens are larger 
than British. 

LopHopreRYX CAMELINA, Linn. 

Noroponta BIconor, Schiff. 

N. cHaonia, Hubn. 

N. trimacuna, Hsp. 

PYGHRIDE. 


CLOSTERA ANACHORETA, Fabr. 


CYMATOPHORID. 


GNOPHORA DERASA, Linn. (= derasoides, Butl.). 

THYATIRA BATIS, Treit. 

CymaTorHora DuUPLARIS, Linn. 

Note.—Heterogenea uncula, Staud., described from Amurland, 
is found in Japan; and Pecilocampa subpurpurea, Butl., seems 
confined to Japan. There are seven species of Saturnide in the 
islands; but, with the exception of Aglaia tau, Linn., all are Kast 
Asian species. Of the genus Phalera Japan has four species, one 
of which, P. fuscescens, Butl., represents P. bucephala, L., but it 
has dark hind wings, and a larger apical spot or patch. There 
are six species of Drepana; but only one of these is Huropean, 
i.e., D. curvulata, Bork., which does not occur in Britain. 
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Eimydia, Euchelia. Callimorpha, Trichiura, Eriogaster, En- 
dromis, Saturnia, Cilix, and Glyphisia seem to be unrepresented 
in Japan. 

NOCTU 4. 
BRYOPHILIDA. 


Bryopuina autem, Fabr. 


BomBycoipm. 
Moma (= Dipruera) orton, Esp. 
Acronycta TRIpENS, Schiff. (= increta, Butl.). — Some 


Japanese specimens are 50 millim. in expanse. 
A. psi, Linn. 
A. LEPorINA, Linn. 
A. stricosa, Fabr. 
A. aunt, Linn. 
A. LigustRI, Fabr. 


A. rumicis, Linn.—Most of the Japanese specimens are dark 
coloured. 


A. aurtcoma, Fabr.—Represented in Japan by A. pruinosa, 
Guen. 
LErvcannp”. 


Leucanta (Mytuimna) turca, Linn. 

L. conrcEera, Fabr. 

L. unrpunotTa, Haw. (= extranea, Guen.). 
L. mvpura, Hubn. 

NonaGRIA SPARGANI, Esp. 


APAMEIDH. . 

GortyNa (= Ocuria) ocHRAcEA, Hubn. (= flavago, Esp.).— 
Japanese specimens differ from British examples in having dark 
hind wings. Dr. Butler has named this form Ochria fortis. 

Hypracira nictirans, Bork.—As variable in Japan as in 
Britain. 

H. perasitis, Dbl. (? = immanis, Guen.). 

Axyuia putris, Linn. : 

XYLOPHASIA scoLopacina, Esp. 

DIPTERYGIA SCABRIUScULA, Linn. (= pinastri, Linn.).— 
Japanese specimens are very dark. 

CLoaNTHA poLyopon, Clerck. (= perspicillaris, Linn. = in- 
termedia, Brem.). 

LapHyema exicgua, Hubn. 

MaAMESTRA BRASSICa, Linn. 

M. persicari®, Linn.—The type and var. wnicolor, Staud., 
are both found in Japan. 
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APAMEA BASILINEA, F'abr. 
A. gemina, Hubn. 
A. (HeLorropHa) LeucostiamA, Hubn. (= Cerastis levis, Butl.). 


Mrana.—Eastern Asian species only, and two of these seem 
to be confined to Japan. 
CARADRINIDA. 


CARADRINA MORPHEUS, Hufn. 


NoctuIpm. 

Aarotis surrusa, Hubn. 

A. secetum, Schiff. (= ingrata, Butl.). 

A. opscura, Brahm. (= ravida, Hubn. = valida, Walk. = 
caliginea, Butl.).—Rather more variable in Japan than in 
Europe. 

A. (Hapauta) pracox, Linn. 

Nocrua (OcHROPLEURA) PLECTA, Linn. 

N. aueur, Fabr. 

N. (GRAPHIPHORA) c-NIGRUM, Linn. 

N. DITRAPEZIUM, Bork. 


N. trianautum, Hufn.—Represented in Japan by a large form 
which Dr. Butler has named plumbata. 


N. BRUNNEA, Fabr. 
N. Festiva, Hubn.— Replaced in Japan by N. descripta, Brem. 


N. pani, Hubn. (= canescens, Butl.).—Rather more vari- 
able, both in size and colour, than in Europe. 


N. Bara, Fabr. (= tabida, Butl.). 


AMPHIPYRIDA. 


AMPHIPYRA PYRAMIDEA, Linn. (= monolitha, Guen. = magna, 
Walk.).—Japanese specimens vary in size and marking, but 
: 5 : é d 
some are quite typical. The Kuropean species A. perflua, Fabr., 
and A. lwida, Fabr., occur in Japan. 


ORTHOSIIDA. 
PANOLIS PINIPERDA, Panz. 


Tmniocampa (SemMiopHoRA) Goruica, Linn.—Japanese speci- 
mens are not quite identical with typical gothica, and a modifi- 
cation of the gothicina form occurs. 

T. icerta, Hufn. (= instabilis, Esp. = evanida, Butl.).— 
The Japanese specimens are generally larger than British 
examples. 

T. stapinis, View. 


T. gractuis, Fabr. (= ella, Butl.).—Pale and dark forms 
occur in Japan. 
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T. munpa, Esp.—Japanese specimens are usually larger than 
Kuropean examples. The var. immaculata, Staud., is also repre- 
sented. 


OrtHosta suspEcta, Hiibn. 


Crrastis vacctinu, Linn. (= Dasycampa ardescens, Butl.).— 
The form named by Dr. Butler is of the typical character, but it 
is larger in size, as also are specimens agreeing in marking with 
var. mixta, Staud. 

Dasycampa RUBIGINEA, Fabr. (= fornax, Butl.).—Typical ex- 
amples occur in Japan, as well as a large form which Dr. Butler 
has named fornax. 


Oporina cRocEAGo, Fabr. (= sericea, Butl.). 
XANTHIA FuLVaGo, Linn. (= cerago, Fabr.). 
X. Fuavaao, Fabr. (= silago, Hubn.). 


CosMIID. 


TrETHEA ([PIMORPHA) RETUSA, Linn. (= Cosmia curvata, Butl.). 
CaLYMNIA TRAPEZINA, Linn. (= Mesogona exigua, Butl.). 
C. pyraLina, View. 
C. arrinis, Linn. 
HaADENIDE. 
DiantHa@cra compra, Treit. 
D. cucupaul, Fuessl. 


Misenia oxyacantHa, Linn.— Represented in Japan by M. 
extensa, Butl., which has very elongate wings, but is otherwise 
similar to M. oxyacanthe. 


AGRIOPIS APRILINA, Linn.—Represented by A. viridis, Leech. 

EUPLEXIA Luctpara, Linn. 

PHLOGOPHORA METICULOSA, Linn.—Replaced in Japan by P. 
beatriz, Butl. 

ApLecta (HurRors) prasina, Fabr. (= herbida, Hubn.). 

A. (E.) occunta, Linn. 

A. (E.) NEBuLosa, Hufn. 

A. (Mamestra) apvena, Fabr.—Represented in Japan by the 
form adjuncta, Staud. 

HADENA PORPHYREA, Esp. (= satura, Hiibn.). 

H. (Dicuonta) prorgea, Bork. (= intermissa, Butl.).—Typical 
specimens, as well as var. intermissa, occur in Japan. 

H. (TRacuea) arripuicts, Linn. (= gnoma, Butl.). 


XYLINIDA. 


CaLOcAMPA EXOLETA, Linn. (= fumosa, Butl.). 


XyLINa oRNITHOPUS, Rott. (= rhizolitha, Fabr. = pruinosa, 
Buitl.). 
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X. ¥FurciFERA, Hufn. (= conformis, Fabr.).—Replaced by 
X. ‘ Agrotis” ustulata, Butl. 


Cucunui1a AsTERIS, Schiff. 


GONOPTERIDA. 
GONOPTERA LIBATRIX, Linn. 


PLUSIIDE. 
HasrosToLa TRIPLASIA, Linn. 
Puusia cHryson, Esp. (= orichalcea, Hubn... 


P. curysitis, Linn. (= nadeja, Oberth.).—The form of this 
species characterised by a broken dark band on the fore wing 
has been named nadeja by M. Oberthur. It is the dominal form 
in Japan. 


P. sracrtgeA, Fabr.— Represented in Japan by P. excelsa, 
Kretsch. (= metabractea, Butl.). 


P. restucs, Linn.—Japanese specimens are rather small. 


P. gamma, Linn.—Replaced in Japan by the closely allied 
Indian species P. nigrisigna, Walk. 


P. nr, Hubn.—This species occurs in Japan, but seems to 
be rare. 


HELIOTHIDE. 
HELIOTHIS ARMIGERA, Hubn. 
H. presaceus, Linn. (= adaucta, Buitl.). 
CHARICLEA uMBRA, Hufn. (= marginata, Fabr.). 


ACONTIID. 


AGROPHILA TRABEALIS, Scop. (= sulphuralis, Linn.).—Varies 
in Japan. 


Acont1a.—All Eastern Asian species. 


ERASTRIIDZ. 


ERASTRIA FASCIANA, Linn. (= stygia, Butl.).— A variable 
species in Japan. 


HypRELIA uNcuLA, Clerck. 


PoaPHILIDA. 
PHYTOMETRA VIRIDARIA, Clerck. (= enea, Hibn.). 


Evuchinip2. 
Kvucuipia @uypHica, Linn. (= consors, Butl.). 


CATOCALIDA. 
CatocaLa Nupta, Linn. 


C. nuecta, Bork. (— zalmunna, Butl.). 
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ToxOCAMPIDE. 


Toxocampa.—All Eastern Asian species, with the exception 
of T’. limosa, Treit., which is European, but does not occur in 
Britain. : 

HERMINUDA. 

RIvVULA SERICEALIS, Scop. 

ZANCLOGNATHA GRISEALIS, Hubn. 

Z. TARSIPENNALIS, Treit. 

HeRMINIA DERIVALIS, Hiibn. 

PECHYPOGON BARBALIS, Clerck. 


HYpPENID. 


Mavopa sauicatts, Schiff. (— Amblygoes cinerea, Butl.). 
BomotocHa FonTis, Thnb. (= crassalis, Fabr. = gilla, Butl.). 
Hypena rostrauis, Linn. 


GEOMETRA. 


See list in ‘ Entomologist,’ xxx. pp. 244-247, 812-316, and 
XXxl. pp. 4-9. 


The British species of Rhopalocera occurring in Japan are 
referred to in a paper entitled ‘‘ On the Distribution in Eastern 
Asia of certain Species of Lepidoptera occurring in Britain ” 
(Entom. xxiv. pp. 81-86). 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BEES or tut GENUS PROSAPIS, 
By T. D. A. Cocxrrett, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


(Concluded from p. 219.) 


The following table was prepared to separate the principal 
forms studied, but it is not suggested that the distinctions are all 
specific :— 


FEMALES. 
1. Face all dark, tubercles all dark, size large . . basalis. 
2. Face not all dark . : ‘ : : ‘ 4 3. 
3. Base of abdomen rufous . : : 4, 
Base of abdomen concolorous with the rest . : 5. 
4. Legs fulvous : . flammipes. 
Legs black, tibize par tly yellow, hind tarsi fulvous nelwnbonis. 
5. First abdominal segment distinctly punctured : 6. 


First abdominal segment not distinctly or not at all 
punctured . ‘ : : : ; ; ; 8. 


8a. 


10; 


11. 


lla. 
1le. 


11d. 


11d. 


12. 
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Scutellum, and a broad band down middle of cly- 


peus, yellow 2 4 . mexicana, vigilans, trepanda. 
Scutellum not at all yellow ; 
Lateral face-marks shaped like feet on tiptoe . asinina, 


Lateral face-marks very narrow, not like feet 
Sp. from Tuerto Mt., N.M. 


Lateral face-marks triangular ; . Sp. from Texas. 
Small species, with the punctuation of the pass 

sparse and shallow . : 8a. 
Mostly larger species, face-marks triangular or bow- 

shaped, pleura coarsely punctured. : 9. 
Clypeus with a light spot, face-marks subtriangular, 

tegule with a yellow spot . . mesille, 
Clypeus all dark, face-marks bow- shaped, tegule 

all dark, collar dark ‘ : ‘ ‘ pygmea, 8. Dakota. 


Clypeus all dark, face-marks narrowly triangular, 
tegule with a yellow spot, collar dark pygma@a, var., Colorado. 
(There may be a little spot on clypeus of pyymea.) 
Lateral face-marks triangular F 


Lateral face-marks elongate or bow- shaped : iy ali 
Lateral face-marks curved inward at the apex, 

tegule all dark (rarely with a spot) . ; . modesta. 
Similar, but much more sparsely punctured . . sparsa. 
Similar, but thorax much more cutie punctured, 

wings darkened . : ‘ . confluens. 
Lateral face-marks terminating i ina point on orbital 

margin. ; on, 
Somewhat larger, tegulee without ¢ a yellow spot of) lide: 
Somewhat smaller, tegule with a yellow spot : 11d. 
Face-marks pure white : 5 : . Sp. from Texas. 
Face-marks deep yellow : ; ar pallies 


Wings hyaline, 2nd submarginal cell longer 
wootont (presumably). 
Wings subfuliginous, 2nd submarginal cell shorter. 
(The 2nd submarginal varies, however; the 


tegule may have a small yellow gas . Sp. from Georgia. 
Clypeus all dark . : . 2izt@. 
Clypeus with a very broad pale band, or conical 

mark 11d. 


Thorax closely and finely punctured, scutellum 

closely punctured, wings pale fuliginous, band on 

clypeus . 3 Sp. from California (bakeri ?). 
Thorax coarsely and deeply punctured, scutellum 

sparsely punctured, wings ee conical mark 


on clypeus. : : ‘ . azteca. 
Wings fuliginous, no spot on ‘tegules ‘ : . schwarzit. 
Wings hyaline, no spot on tegule (rarely a small 

spot) . - : : : s, “12a, 
Similar, but much smaller . ; : Sp. from Georgia. 
Wings hyaline, a spot on tegule . : : ‘ 126. 


Similar, wings fusco-hyaline, markings cream-colour 
Limbifrons, (Cuba.) 
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12a. Collar all dark . ‘ . : : : : 12c. 
Collar partly hght : : Sp. from Colo. 
(and apparently the same from N.H. and Md.) 
12c. Basal one-third of hind tibie light : ; Sp. from N. H. 


Basal one-fourth of hind tibie ‘light 
ay from Calif. and Vane. I. 


12b. Collar all dark (excl. tubercles) . s | Wad. 
Collar partly hght ; : ; cat hey 
12d. Markings yellow, clypeus all dark : . varifrons. 
Markings whitish, clypeus with a transverse ‘white 
band. ; : : . Sp. from Colorado. 
12e. Head longer, markings whitish : d . Sp. from Colorado. 
Head shorter, markings yellow. : Sp. from N. H. 
Head ploctee markings whitish, eae half of 
clypeus rufescent : : . Sp. from Nevada. 


Light band on lower edge of clypeus : elliptica. (Canada.) 


It may be useful, in conclusion, to give a list of the species 
known from America north of the Isthmus of Panama. Full 
bibliographical references will be found to those of Smith and 
Cresson in Dalla Torre’s recent catalogue of bees; for the species 
of Robertson and the present writer see the most recent volumes 
of ‘Psyche,’ Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., and Canad. Entom. 


(1.) Boreal species, extending more or less across the northern 
part of the continent :— 


P. basalis, Sm., 1853. P. pygmea, Cr., 1869. 
P. varifrons, Cr., 1869. P. elliptica, Kirby, 1887. 


(2.) Species of the N.H. States, and Canada, W. to the plains:— 


P. modesta, Say, 1837. P. sanicule, Rob., 1896. (Ill., Ia.) 
P. zizi@, Rob., 1896. P. nelumbonis, Rob., 1890. (IIL.) 
? =affinis, Smith, 1853. P. illinoensis, Rob., 1896. (Ill.) 
P. pennsylvanica, Ckll.,1896. (Pa., P. sparsa, Cress., 1869. (Pa.) 
Va.) P. verticalis, Cress., 1869. (Mass., 
P. antennata, Cress., 1869. (N.J., Pa., Conn.) 
Md.) 


(3.) Species of the Atlantic seaboard, Fla. to N. J. :— 
P. confluens, Sm., 1853. 


(4.) Species of the Southern States, W. to the plains :— 
P. schwarzii, Ckll., 1896. (Fla.) P. georgica, Ckll., 1896. (Ga.) 
P. flammipes, Rob., 1893. (Fla.) — P. triangularis, Ckll., 1896. (Ga.) 
P. floridana, Rob., 1898. P, labiatifrons, Ckll., 1896. (Ga.) 


(5.) Species of 8. Dakota, approaching the Rocky Mts. types :— 
P, zizia, race dunningi, Ckll., nov. 


(6.) Species found west of the plains :— 


P. mesilla, Ckll., 1896. P. bakeri, Ckll., 1896. 
syn. subtilis, Fox MS., Ckll.  P. citrinifrons, Ckll., 1896. 
(preoce.) P, rugosula, Ckll., 1896. (Colo. 
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P. asinina, Ckll. and Casad., 1895. var. fallaa, Ckll., 1896. 
(N. M.) P. tridens, Ckll., 1896. (Colo.) 
syn. (2) bipes, Ckll. and Casad. P. diveryens, Ckll., 1896. 
P.rudbeckia, Ckll. and Casad.,1895. P. episcopalis, Ckll., 1896. (Colo.) 


race ruidosensis, Ckll., 1896. P. coloradensis, Ckll., 1896. (Colo.) 
race subdigitata, Ckll., 1896. P. suffusa, Ckll., 1896. (Nev.) 
P. digitata, Ckll., 1896. (Colo.) P. nevadensis, Ckll., 1896. (Nev.) 


P. wootoni, Ckll., 1896. (N. M.) P. coquillettii, Ckll., 1896. (Calif.) 
P. tridentula, Ckll., 1896. 
(7.) Species of Mexico and Central America :— 
P. azteca, Cr., 1869. P. maculipennis, Sm., 1879. 
P. dubiosa, Cr., 1869. P. trepanda, Sm., 1879. 
P. mexicana, Cr., 1869. P. vigilans, Sm., 1879. 
P. grossa, Cr., 1869. 


(8.) Species of Cuba :— 
P. limbifrons, Cr., 1869. 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U.S.A. 


THE COCCIDA OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
By T. D. A. Cocxrreui, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


In the following publications the known Sandwich Island 
Coccide will be found recorded :— 


(1). W. M. Maskell, Trans. New Zealand Institute, vol. xxvii. 

a Ay se vol. xxix. 

a Ent. Mo. Mag. , Oct., 1897, p. 240. 

(4). Alex. Craw, 5th Biennial Rept. State Bd. Hercailtare (Cali- 
fornia), 1896. 

(5). Alex. Craw, Bull. 4, Tech. Ser., Div. Ent., U.S. Dept. Agri- 
culture, 1896, p. 40. 

(6). Cockerell, Bull. 6, Tech. Ser., Div. Ent., U.S. Dept. Agri- 
culture, 1897, p. 22. 

(7). Cockerell, Proc. U.S. Natl. Museum, vol. xvii. p. 621 (com- 
pilation of the early records). 

(8). Howard and Marlatt, Bull. 3, N. 8., Div. Ent., U.S. Dept. 
Agriculture, 1896, p. 11. 


In the following list of the species the numbers following the 
names indicate the place of publication, agreeing with the 
numbers of the above list of papers. Species marked * have as 
yet only been found in the Sandwich Islands :— 


Icerya purchasi, Mask. (1) A. cydonig, Comst. (8) (with a 
*Spherococcus bambuse@, Mask. (7) y. tecta, Mask.) 

Asterolecanium pustulans, Ckll.(7) A. maskelli, Ckll. (6) 

Dactylopius citri, Risso. (7) *A. persearum, 0. sp. 


D. albizzie, Mask. (5) A, perniciosus, Comst. (8) 
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*D. vastator, Mask. (1) Mytilaspis gloverii, Pack. (4) 
D. virgatus, Ckll. (2) (syn. ceri- *M. hawatiensis, Mask. (1) (as var. 
ferus, Newst.) of flava) 

Ceroplastes rubens, Mask. (4) M. pomorum, Bouché (1) 
Lecanium nigrum, Nietn. (4) M. pallida, Green, v. maskelli, 
L. nigrum vy. depressum, Targ. (7) Ckll. (1) 

L. hesperidum, L. (7) Howardia biclavis, Comst. v. de- 
L. olee, Bern. (7) tectu, Mask. (1) 

L. acuminatum, Sign. (7) Chionaspis prunicola, Mask. (1) 
L, longuium, Dougl. (1) (syn. of Diaspis amygdali, Tryon, 
* Pulvinaria mammee, Mask. (1) fide Cooley, in litt.) 

P. psidti, Mask. (7) C. eugenia, Mask. (2) 

Aspidistus aurantii, Mask. (1) Fiorinia fiorinia, Targ. (4) 

A. longispina, Morg. (1) Aulacaspis boisduvalii, Sign. (1) 


A. hedera, Vall.v. nerii, Bouché (1) — A. rose, Bouché (1) 


The noticeable thing about this list is that nearly all the 
species are importations from elsewhere. The Aspidistus maskellt, 
lately described from the Sandwich Islands, has just been found 
by Dr. Noack in plenty at Campinas, Brazil. So it may soon 
be with most of the remaining five possibly endemic species, 
that they will be found to occur elsewhere; in fact, it is not 
certain that we really know anything about the native Coccide 
of the Sandwich Islands, or, indeed, whether there are any! 

The description of a new species follows :— 


Aspidistus persearum, 0. sp. 

2. Scale suboval, 14 mm. long, 1 broad; slightly convex, 
brownish cream-colour; exuvie sublateral, concolorous, inconspicuous. 
The seale is easily distinguished from that of 4. destructor, being quite 
opaque, dull, more coloured, and not so flat. 

@. Of ordinary form, pale lemon yellow. Four groups of cir- 
cumgenital glands, of six orifices each. Three pairs of lobes, the 
median ones brown, the others colourless; median lobes close together 
but not quite touching, parallel, elongate, considerably longer than 
broad, the sides straight, the rounded ends minutely serrate; second 
lobes similar in shape but smaller, also serrate at ends, their ends 
reaching slightly beyond the level of the tips of the median lobes; third 
lobes small, notched on the outer side. Squames branched and 
serrate, as in allied forms; there are seven beyond the third lobe, 
Spines large, but not longer than the squames. Anal orifice small. 
close to the base of the median lobes. 


Hab. Scales gregarious on under side of leaf of avocado 
pear (Persea persea = P. gratissima) from Honolulu, 1898. Found 
by Mr. Alex. Craw in the course of his horticultural quarantine 
work at San Francisco. The portion of the leaf attacked turns 
brown beneath, reddish above. A. persearum is a species of 
Aspidistus, s. str., allied to A. destructor, Sign. It is in no way 
related to A. persee, Comst. 


Mesilla Park, New Mexico, U,S.A,: August 6th, 1898, 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


EREMOBIA OcHROLEUCA aT Sucar.—As I do not think this species 
usually turns up at sugar, it may be worth while recording that I took 
& specimen here on a sugared elm trunk on Aug. 25th last. Although 
I distinctly saw it sipping the sugar, it was apparently not quite at its 
ease, as no sooner did I turn my lantern on it that it fell down among 
the grass beneath. I succeeded, however, in boxing it, and found it 
to be in very good condition. I have taken this species for nearly 
thirty years, but never previously at sugar. My friend Mr. H. A. 
Fitch informs me that he has taken it at sugar also this year, two 
specimens. It is a much rarer species in this neighbourhood than it 
was some few years ago.—(Rev.) Gipert H. Raynor; Hazeleigh 
Rectory, Maldon, Essex, August 30th, 1898. 


Tue Larva or Crenucua venosa.—On the Experimental Station 
Farm, Mesilla Park, New Mexico, July 26th, I found a couple of larvee 
feeding on the grass. In general appearance they reminded me of 
those of Hyphantria. They were about 19 mm. long, pale ochrey 
yellow, with moderately long barbed white hairs springing in bundles 
from colourless tubercles. Subdorsal and lateral pale lemon yellow 
stripes, narrowly and irregularly edged with pink. Head sordid yellow, 
shiny. Stigmata brown. Thoracic legs bright yellowish brown. One 
pupated in some corner of the breeding cage, the other spun a thin 
cocoon on the inflorescence of the grass. The moths emerged Aug. 
5th and 6th, and proved to be Ctenucha (Philaros) venosa (Walk.), which 
ranges from New Mexico and Texas to Venezuela, according to 
Neumoegen and Dyar. The species was first identified for me by Dr. 
Dyar, from specimens found in Fillmore Cafion, Organ Mountains, 
N.M. The larva has not been described, so far as I can learn.— 
T. D. A. Cockrrett, Aug. 6th, 1898. 


Protective Resempiance.— All those collectors of Lepidoptera 
who have been able to work much in the field cannot fail to have 
noticed the beautiful and remarkable protective resemblance which 
some species bear to their surroundings; and there can be no doubt 
that they possess an inherited and instinctive knowledge of this as- 
similation, and select such places as a protection against their natural 
enemies. Man is an wnnatural and unknown enemy, but even he, 
unless a keen and practised observer, will fail to notice them even 
when within a few feet of him, so beautiful is often the protective 
resemblance. What wonderful instances of this are Cucullia wnbratica 
when resting on posts or palings; Polia chi on rocks, appearing 
like a spot of grey lichen; Acronycta psi on the trunk of oak or 
ash; and many others that will be remembered. The following 
three apparently special instances of this protective resemblance, 
which have come under my notice during the last few seasons, 
may be worthy of record. On one occasion when passing across 
some hill land in Wales, where gorse occurred here and there, some 
of which had been scorched by burning, and only the stems with 
some of the foliage singed remained, having in parts a reddish brown 
appearance,—here I found a specimen, with wings closed, of dretia 
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Ffuliginosa ; the protective resemblance was remarkable, and quite a 
chance of one not passing it. Another instance was that of Gonoptera 
libatrix resting on the ground amongst leaves, with the under side 
uppermost, the beautiful white tips of its feet appearing like a white 
fungoid growth, as they lightly clasped the leaves. Another instance, 
which perhaps may be thought doubtful, but which I feel myself 
almost certain of, is that of the larva of Cherocampa porcellus. In a 
glade of a Gloucestershire wood I found on the sides large patches of 
lady’s bedstraw (Galium). In one spot a species of vetch was inter- 
mingled, the dark seed-pods scattered here and there; noticing from 
a short way off something rather peculiar, as I thought, in two of them, 
I found on approaching two larve of C. porcellus of medium size. The 
resemblance of the larva, when stretched out, to the seed-pods was quite 
remarkable, and doubtless might have deceived many abird. Wouldit 
be too much to imagine that the parent moth selected such a spot for 
the ova foreseeing the chance of protection as above described? For 
some reason many species do not deposit their ova on the proper food 
indiscriminately, but frequently appear to select those plants less 
likely perhaps to be visited by birds.—T. B. Juerrerys; Bath. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


CoLIAs EDUSA AT SwaNaGE.—Colias edusa has been not uncommon at 
Swanage this year. Three or four were seen on Aug. 20th, and three 
caught, and another seen on Sept. 2nd.— HK. N. Hati; 4, The Avenue, 
Brondesbury. 


CoLIAs EDUSA AT CHICHESTER.—Colias edusa appeared very sparingly 
this year in this neighbourhood. The first seen was on Aug. 16th, a male 
of extraordinarily large size. A noticeable feature of the season has been 
the remarkable profusion of Pieris brassice ; they rose from and flew over 
the clover fields in all directions, filling the air, their white wings resembling 
a snowstorm. ‘The gardens have suffered severely in consequence from the 
depredations of the larvae, our own not excepted. I have heard of a 
market-gardener who lost as many as seven thousand plants of broccoli and 
other kinds of cabbage.—JosepH ANDuRson; Chichester. 


Cotas EDUSA IN CornwALL.—On Sept. 1st I noticed a male specimen 
of C. edusa on the hills overlooking Fowey Harbour near here, and two 
more on the 13th inst—Arruur RasaiercH; Menabilly, Par Station, 
Cornwall, Sept. 13th, 1898. 


CoLias EDUSA IN Eppine Forsst.—Whilst walking through some fields 
near Chingford on August 28th, I observed a fine female specimen of this 
species. —K. C. Joy; 34, Fairholt Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


CoLiIas EDUSA IN OXFORDSHIRE.—On Sept. 3rd a fine male flew past 
me at a level crossing on the London and North Western Railway between 
Bicester and Islip. This is the first I have noted in this district since 
1892, when the species was fairly common. — G. C. HuGues; Chesterton, 
Bicester, Sept. 16th, 1898. 
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ACHERONTIA ATROPOS AT CHICHESTER. — I have heard of only one 
example of this moth, in either stage, in this district during the present 
season. This was a pupa turned up by our gardener on Aug. 24th whilst 
digging potatoes. Unfortunately he stuck his prong through the middle of 
it.—JosePpH ANDERSON ; Chichester. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI AT SipMouTH. — On Sept. 3rd and 4th I took 
Sphine convolvuli flying over the tobacco-plants in a garden at Sidmouth, 
both being perfect specimens. — H. O. Wetis; Hurstfield, The Avenue, 
Gipsy Hill, London, 8.K., Sept. 9th, 1898. 


VANESSA ANTIOPA IN Kent.—A fine specimen of V. antiopa was cap- 
tured at Hast Farleigh, Maidstone, by Mr. Keith Kenward, on Aug. 18th 
last.—EpwarpD Goopwin ; Canon Court, Wateringbury, Kent, Sept. 3rd. 


VANESSA ATALANTA ON THE WinG At Nicut.—A specimen of Vanessa 
atalanta flew into my window after dark on Sept. 17th. It did not seem 
willing to fly into the darkness of night again, though I tried to make it go. 
It constantly returned, settling on meorintheroom. I do not understand 
its being abroad at that time of the night.—H. N. Hatx; 4, The Avenue, 
Brondesbury. 


NoToDoNTA DICTHOIDES AT CHICHESTER.—A specimen of this moth, in 
good condition, was found by my brother, Mr. Frederick Anderson, settled 
on a wall in the garden, on Aug. 17th.—JosrepH ANDERSON ; Chichester. 


PHIBALAPTERYX LAPIDATA.—On Sept. 4th last I took a specimen of 
P. lapidata at Badenloch, in Sutherlandshire. It was flying in the hot 
sunshine.—W. M. Curisty; Watergate, Emsworth, Hants. 


Larva& on Impatiens.—F rom Sept. 5th to present date (Sept. 14th), I 
have made careful search over many patches of the wild balsam (Impatiens 
noli-me-tangere) growing near Windermere Lake, but have failed to discover 
the least trace of Cidaria reticulata. ‘The commonest larva lately has been 
Euplexia lucipara, both on balsam and on any species of fern. I found the 
species equally abundant on Sept. 3rd, in a greenhouse at Morecambe. On 
Sept. 9th, while examining a patch of Impatiens at Lake Side, my attention 
was drawn to the pallid appearance of one plant, and then to a large piece 
of frass on a leaf. My thoughts, regardless of date, instinctively flew to 
Sphinx convolvuli; but no: it was a full-fed larva of Cherocampa elpenor 
clinging to the stem. I have thought this may be worth note, as C. elpenor 
is not common in the district; it was also very late for the larval stage; 
and, thirdly, it has not before, I believe, been recorded to feed on Impatiens 
noli-me-tangere.—(lev.) A. M. Moss; Kendal. 


CoLtectiInG at FoLKEesrone.—While staying at Folkestone for a fort- 
night in July, 1 managed to take a few very good insects, including Sesia 
chrysidiformis (one only), S. ichneumoniformis, Tapinostola bondit, Setina 
irrorella, Bryophila glandifera, Acidalia ornata, a few nice vars. of B, 
perla, Odontia dentalis (two); I also found one larva and one pupa of the 
latter, both of which have since attained the perfect state. Mr. Purdey 
informed me that this species used to occur in fair numbers, but he had 
not taken it for years. I also saw one worn Vanessa cardui. — W. E. 
Burvter; Hayling House, Reading, Sept. 5th, 1898. 


CoxLLectiInG In SoutH Devon.—During the first fortnight of September 
I was staying in South Devonshire, and did some sugaring on the 9th and 
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10th of that month. Both nights were very favourable, and the insects 
were without exception in perfect condition, amongst them being a beautiful 
and evidently freshly emerged specimen of Laphygma exigua. I also took 
Stilbia anomala in fair numbers, and odd examples of dAgrotis suffusa, 
A. saucia, and Noctua glareosa. A. vestigialis=valligera and Leucania 
littoralis were in abundance, and some beautiful varieties of A. segetum 
were taken. —H. W. SHEPHEARD-Watwyn ; West Downs, Winchester. 


Cotiectine in Sour Watns.—Six miles west of Pembroke is a little 
village called Castlemartin. A former vicar, the Rev. Clenuell Wilkinson, 
loved insects, and told us something of those in his district; and as the 
present vicar, the Rev. J. 8. Puckridge, is an entomologist too, we may 
hope to learn more. But as at present the extreme western points of South 
Wales have hardly been exhaustively worked, a few notes of captures at 
Castlemartin during my stay therein August may not be unwelcome. The 
nettles were in danger of disappearing altogether from the ravages of 
V. atalanta and V. urtice ; the latter were in scores of thousands, but a most 
careful search failed to produce V. io. V. cardut were also difficult to find, 
though on a former visit we secured large numbers. Bombyx rubi loved 
the churchyard, where forty-five were taken in half an hour feeding on the 
bird’s-foot trefoil; as this plant is not obtainable in London during the 
winter, and they would eat nothing else, they had to be returned. I meta 
friend who had been successful in breeding over forty imagines from larve 
taken in this district. Odonestis potatoria (very small) were abundant. The 
seed-pods of the campion were being robbed to an extent which seriously 
threatens the future of that bright little flower; almost every other head 
was tenanted by a Dianthecia larva. Itis not easy to define the species in 
this stage, but there were certainly more than one. Hupithecia larve were 
scarce in the campion-heads. ‘The wormwood (Artemisia absinthiwm) was 
unusually plentiful, and we were told that Cucullia absinthit 1s often found ; 
but, though I set many young eyes to search, we did not see one. Dicranura 
vinula and Sphinx ligustri were plentiful. D. furcu/a was beaten from 
sallow, with very many interesting geometers, most of which are now pupe. 
Our great prize was a magnificent Acherontia atropos, just about to become 
a pupa; but, alas! a merry little kitten tound him out, and, being over 
exuberant in her play, killed him. Of butterflies, there is little to record. 
Argynnis paphia and A. aglaia were taken, but not in good condition. 
Chrysophanus phleas were large and very dark, and Lyc@na astrarche un- 
usually fine and abundant. I was told L. egon had been plentiful, but I 
did not see it: neither could Colias edusa be found, though ideal cliffs and 
clover fields abounded. No part of our collecting was more pleasant or 
successful than ‘‘ dusking ”—to use a quite outrageous word. Geometers 
abounded ; one small corner yielded a very fine and varied series of H’pione 
apiciaria. Of the genus Acidalia, imitaria, aversata, scutulata, and bisetata 
were common. Of the Hupithecia, the best were minutata and coronata ; 
four of the latter were taken on the wing and one at sugar. LH. decolorata 
was very common, and strongly marked; Hmmelesia affinitata was nearly 
over. Among the Cidaria were prunata=ribesiaria, silaceata, testata, 
pyraliata, the last not common. Hypsipetes elutata were strikingly varied ; 
the series taken includes specimens from the lightest green to dark brown, 
two or three having no markings whatever. Of the thorns, only Selenia 
bilunaria and Crocallis elinguaria were taken, and the emeralds were 
represented by Pseudoterpna pruinata=cytisaria and Hemitthea strigata= 
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thymiaria (?). Among the geometers were also Melanthia bicolorata= 
rubiginata, Eubolia limitata=mensuraria, E. plumbaria, Cabera pusaria, 
C. exanthemaria, Lomaspilis marginata, Aspilates ochrearia = cttraria, 
Coremia designata = propugnata, C. unidentata, Larentia didymata, and 
many others still more common. The only cuspid found was Cilia glaucata 
=spinula, which was fairly plentiful, though I found the larve of three 
others. Lithosia complanula was abundant and in perfect condition; 
Hepialis humuli was represented only by females; H. lupulinus were 
generally too damaged to be worth taking. Masses of ragwort grew close 
down by the sea, and on the flowers Agrotis vestigialis = valligera was 
abundant by day. By night the same flowers attracted 4. tritici, but in 
one field only. In others Apamea didyma=oculea abounded in many 
forms ; these are so perplexing that one is not surprised at the five species 
aud thirteen varieties of the great Haworth. Among other common Noctue 
that fell to the net were Leucania conigera, L. lithargyria, Caradrina 
quadripunctata = cubicularis, Miana fasciuncula, M. furuncula, Hadena 
oleracea, Hydrecia nictitans, Dianthecia capsincola, Xylophasia rurea, 
Tapinostola fulva, Noctua umbrosa. Sugaring was difficult, as there are 
very few trees; but my wife and I were out most nights, only to be con- 
firmed in our belief that, however perfect our methods may be, the science 
of sugaring is all but unknown. ‘The average captures were from two to 
eight or ten specimens a night, generally of the commonest species. But 
suddenly, on our last night but one, moths swarmed; we might have 
taken hundreds, including two or three species not seen before. As far as 
one could tell, the climatic conditions and all others were the same as on 
many other nights. What wrought so strongly among the moths on this 
one night? Sugaring is pleasant enough, even when “takes” are few; 
there are the visits of newts and frogs, and bats and owls, and many less 
known creatures from all orders of living things, and the chance of seeing 
how they plan and work and fight for their living; but it would be useful 
sometimes to know with fair accuracy the nights when captures may and 
may not be expected. ‘The information at present published is not reliable. 
I do not know whether anything more reliable is possible, but will not some 
of the scientific minds among our brotherhood try to give us at least as 
much help as we have in fixing upon “likely days” for trout? Our 
sugaring yielded nothing more worthy of mention than N. dahlii, C. 
blanda, L. impura, and N. plecta. — E. Grosz Hope; Holy Trinity 
Rectory, Marylebone, Sept. 12th, 1898. 


CoLLectiIne In SoutH Drvon.—A fortnight’s collecting at Sidmouth 
in July, with Mr. 8. P. Doudney, was very successful, as the weather was 
perfect, and all the butterflies were in splendid condition. On the cliffs 
Hesperia act@éon swarmed at its usual haunts, and Melanargia galatea 
occurred elsewhere ; but Lewcophasia sinapis and Argynnis aylaia were 
scarcer than usual. In Harpford Woods drgynnis paphia and A. adippe 
were abundant, and Thecla quercus could be taken in the lanes. The 
following moths were taken :—Sphinaw ligustri, Leucania lithargyria, L. 
impura, L. pallens, Heliothis marginatus, Geometra papilionaria, Metro- 
campa margaritaria, Hubolia palumbaria, E. bipunctaria, and Cidaria 
fulvata. Sugaring only produced Heliothis marginatus (one), Thyatira 
derasa (one), Leucania lithargyria (one), Miana furuncula (five), Xylophasia 
monoglypha (one), Apamea oculea (two), and Eubolia bipunctaria (one). 
Larve were scarce, except Macroglossa stellatarum and Melanthia galiata, 
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which were very common on the Galiwm mollugo and verum ; and Vanessa to 
swarmed on the nettles—H. O. Writs; Hurstfield, The Avenue, Gipsy 
Hill, London, S.E., Sept. 19th, 1898. 


Nores oF THE Season In Essmx.—The season here, on the western 
border of the county, has been specially marked by two features, the failure 
of sugar and the attractiveness of light ; while to myself it was noteworthy 
for the number of species taken which I had not seen here before. Between 
April and September I obtained as many as fifty species which I did not 
previously know to occur. It is also probable that in the brief notes of 
captures which follow some peculiar dates may be observed. Roughly 
speaking, from the beginning of the year up to June 17th arctic weather 
and north-east gales prevailed, a state of things which made any attempt 
at collecting a mere farce. Not a moth of any kind, except a single 
Herminia tarsipennalis, came to sugar until Aug. 8th, when there was one 
moth; on the 10th there were five, on the 16th about a dozen, and after 
that date they were abundant. I may note here, as of a piece with the 
other eccentricities of the season, that the two best nights at sugar in point 
of numbers were marked by a cold east wind and bright moon. In March 
Anticlea badiata, and in May A. derivata were fairly plentiful, but there 
being no sallows here to speak of, I saw nothing else. On May 26th there 
was a specimen of Hupithecia coronata sitting on a tree, and later on some 
of the second brood appeared. Nothing else worth noting happened til the 
second and third weeks of June, when there appeared all together Cidaria 
corylata and C. russata, Emmelesia affinitata and EH. decolorata, Ephyra 
omicronaria, Hupisteria heparata, aud Asthena candidata, with a single 
specimen of Neuria saponari@. Really warm weather set in on June 27th, 
when two or three Anticlea rubidata were taken; Bradyepetes (Timandra) 
amataria was excessively abundant in ditches, accompanied by Melanippe 
rivata and M. wnangulata, both rather scarce, while higher up the hedge 
Asthena luteata was skipping madly along, and Ligdia adustata was 
plenuful. On July 7th Scotosia vetulata began to be in great profusion 
about one spot in a hedge where I could see no buckthorn anywhere near. 
It was an ordinary whitethorn hedge with sallow bushes aud oak trees over- 
hanging. The vetwlata seemed to devote themselves entirely to the white- 
thorn. Nearly a month later a single S. rhamnata flew out of a holly 
hedge in my garden, where I know there is no buckthorn within half a mile. 
It was in fine condition too. The lovely little Pyralts costalis appeared on 
July 8th, and, together with P. glaucinalis, must have had a succession of 
broods, since fine specimens of both continued to turn up at sugar and light 
until September. On July 18th Actdalia imitaria began to appear, and 
was very common, and so was Hbuleu crocealis round the fleabane. Pyrausta 
purpuralis came freely to light, but I could never see it in the daytime. 
Endotricha flammealis came to light on July 27th, and Hupithecia centau- 
reata began to come very freely to light on Aug. 13th. A fine specimen of 
Pterostoma palpina turned up in the trap on Aug. 16th, I having previously 
secured one at Wicken on June 22nd. With the attractions of sugar 
beginning to be felt, I now was able to do something with Noctuz. Noctua 
xanthographa, of the form cohesa, which is almost the only form of it we 
get here, was first visible on Aug. 17th, Catocala nupta on the 18th, a 
second brood (I suppose) of Ligdia adustata the same evening, Cosmia 
diffinis, Luperina cespitis, Paraponysx stratiotata, Ennomos fuscantaria on 
the 22nd, Uriphena interjecta on the 28rd, Ayrotis puta on the 24th, and 
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on Aug. 25th came the first appearance of Mamestra anceps. The list may 
fitly be closed with the capture of a fine specimen of Triphena fimbria, the 
first seen, on Sept. 2nd. Of the special Essex insects, Clistocampa cas- 
trensis and Phorodesma smaragdaria, I cannot speak, as I live far from their 
haunts, and have not been able to visit them; but from what I have heard, 
I fear that much of the ground has been practically destroyed by the 
disastrous floods of last winter. I did once go to a spot where the food- 
plant of P. smaragdaria was growing nicely, but there was not a sign of a 
larva. The following is a list of the captures at light :—Mania typica, 
Caradrina alsines, Plusia chrysitis, Iusina tenebrosa, Leucania pallens, 
Miana arcuosa, Cerigo cytherea, Hydrecia nictitans, Noctua umbrosa, 
Luperina cespitis, Hadena oleracea, Triphena ianthina, Lithosia lurideola, 
Lophopteryx camelina Pterostoma palpina, Odonestis potatoria, Cilia spi- 
nula, Hepialus sylvinus, Acidalia imitaria, A. aversata, A. emarginata, 
Epione apiciaria, Eubolia plumbaria, Cidaria pyraliata, Lomaspilis margi- 
nata, Selenia bilunaria, Melanthia albicillata, Cabera pusaria, Eupithecia 
centaureata, E. coronata, I. castigata, 1. albipunctata, Crocallis elinguaria, 
Ephyra omicronaria, Emmelesia unifasiata, Hemithea thymiaria, Mela 
nippe rivata, Anticlea badiata, Ligdia adustata, HMbulea sambucalis, Pyralis 
costalis, P. glaucinalis, P. farinalis, Botys urticalis, Pyrausta purpuralis, 
Endotricha flammealis, Herbula cespitalis, Pionea forficalis, Aglossa pin- 
guinalis, A. cuprealis, Scopula prunalis, Paraponyx stratiotata, Cataclysta 
lemnata, Ptercphorus rhododactylus, Aphonia colonella.—(Kev.) W. Ciax- 
ton ; Navestock, Romford. 
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Sourn Lonpon Entromotoeican anp Natura Hisrory Socimry.— 
September 8th, 1898.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. Little, 17, Belgrave Street, King’s Cross, was elected a member. 
Mr. F’. Clarke exhibited some very admirable photographs of the eggs 
of Lepidoptera sent to him by the President. They included those of 
Erebia embla, Chionobas jutta, Polyommatus bellargus, P.icarus, Gonepterya 
rhamni and Spilosoma menthastri. Mr. Edwards, specimens of Abraxas 
ulmata vars. from York. It was stated that neither on the present 
occasion nor when the var. was taken years ago did the ova produce 
dark imagines like the parents. Mr. West, specimens of For/icula lesnet 
from Box Hill and Reigate, at both of which places it was common. 
Mr. Lucas, a series of the local grasshopper Mecastethus grossus, from 
the New Forest, where it had this year occurred in some numbers. He 
kindly presented a pair to the Society’s collections. Mr. R. Adkin, a 
series of Smerinthus tilig, and remarked on the variation to be seen in 
the central band. Mr. Turner, a yellow variety of Callimorpha dominula, 
bred from a Deal larva this year; bred specimens of Myelois cribrella 
from Benfleet, where the larvee were most abundant; a bred example 
of A. grossulariata from Camberwell, having the space internal to the 
marginal spots of a brownish tinge, the rest of the wing surfaces were 
normal; and a series of Aglaia urtice bred from larve taken at Box Hill 
and fed up in a greenhouse, having the usually large black blotch on 
the inner margin of the fore wings either entirely absent or represented 
by a few black scales. Mr. Moore, a series of well-marked blue females 
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of Polyommatus icarus from Folkestone. Mr. Mansbridge, a series of 
under sides of the female of Plebius egon, selected to show the ordinary 
range of variation in the species as it occurs in St. Leonards Forest. 
Mr. Montgomery, an exceedingly fine dark suffused male aberration of 
Dryas paphia, one or two bred from ova. Mr. Ashby, a tiny aberration 
of P. corydon from Riddlesdown, and a female of P. egon from Oxshott 
showing blue splashes. Mr. Bishop, a beautiful bred series of Geometra 
vernaria from Guildford. During the interval, in which the Society 
could not meet, the rooms have been renovated and the electric light 
introduced.—Hy. J. Turner, Hon. Rep. Sec. 


Kenpat Enromonoaicat Socrmery.—September 12th, 1898.—Mr. W. 
Wilson in the chair. After reading the minutes, a letter was read from 
the President regretting his absence, and dealing with the proposed 
work of the Society in compiling records of the local fauna. The 
meeting was fairly well attended, and two new members were elected. 
The room has been furnished with new tables, two dozen chairs, and 
supplied with gas. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Parker 
for the active interest he had taken in this matter on behalf of the 
Society. Four gentlemen exhibited, and it was hoped that more of 
the actively working members would contribute towards this most 
instructive and interesting portion of the evening’s business in future. 
Mr. Holmes exhibited fine series of Gonepteryx rhamni and Erebia 
blandina, and some large specimens of Spilusoma fuliginosa (northern 
type) bred from larve. Mr. Littlewood, fine series of Noctua baia and 
Apamea oculea (very variable) ; also black form of Xylophasia monoglypha 
and Ayriopis aprilina. Myr. 'T. Smith, Pieris rape (female) exceptionally 
small, and Selenia illunaria (autumn brood). Mr. Wright, a splendid. 
variety of Mpinephele tantra (female) ; ground colour lighter than usual, 
eye spots small, and a creamy white blotch on fore wing ; somewhat 
similar to a specimen figured by Newman. Mr. Littlewood reported 
Mania maura common on treacle on Sept. 5th, though somewhat worn. 
Mention was made of the abundance of Vanessa io and apparent scarcity 
of V. atalanta in the district this year. 


Biruincuam Hnromonogican Socrety. — Auyust 15th, 1898.— Mr. 
G. T. Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair. Mr. John Lenich, 
Livingstone Road, Handsworth, was elected a member. Mr. C. J. 
Wainwright exhibited a series of females of Volucella inflata taken on 
hawthorn bloom in the New Forest last June. Mr. Bradley, a dark 
specimen of Cidariacorylata from Sutton; anda specimen of Pemphredon, 
probably dugubris, with a parasite on the disc of each wing. Mr. R. G. 
B. Chase, dAmphydasis betularia var. doubledayaria from Edgbaston. 
Mr. Bethune-Baker, referring to the last exhibit and the spread of 
melanism, said that some years ago the black form of Gracilaria 
syringella Was very rare; now it occurred freely in the neighbourhood 
of his house at Edgbaston; the black form of Miuna strigilis, which is 
now quite common locally, was once rare and quite exceptional. Mr. 
C.J. Wainwright said that in his experience the black form of the 
species is the only one occurring locally now. Mr. A. H. Martineau 
showed Ammophila hirsuta from Tenby, South Wales, where it was 
taken by Mr. Chase. Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker, two drawers containing 
palzarctic and tropical butterflies —Coxsran J. Warnwaieut, Hon. Sec. 
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ON THE SPECIFIC DISTINCTNESS OF CORIXA CARINATA 
AND C. GERMARI, AND THE RESTORATION OF THE 
LATTER TO THE LIST OF BRITISH RHYNCHOTA. 


By G. W. Kirxavpy. 


One of the two British species of Coriva with a longitudinal 
central percurrent carina on the pronotum, enumerated by 
Saunders (Hem. Het. Brit. Isl., 1892, p. 340), is carinata, com- 
prehending carinata, C. R. Sahlb., sharpi, Dougl. and Scott, 
intricata, D. & 8., and also (not mentioned by Saunders) germari, 
Fieb., and variegata, Wallengr. ‘There are certainly two distinct 
species amongst these, though the synonymy cannot be positively 
given until the various types have been re-examined. Some time 
ago, while reading White’s ‘‘ Notes on Corixa”’ (1878, Ent. Mo. 
Mag. x. p. 60), I remarked that he there describes the strigil in 
C. sharpi as being composed of ‘‘ eight broad rows,” that of 
C. intricata as having ‘‘ about sixteen rather narrow and very 
irregular rows.” This I have confirmed by an examination of 
examples in White’s collection (recently presented by Mr. T. M. 
M‘Gregor to the Perth Museum), which were received by him 
from Mr. Douglas. The only other differences that I can find 
are in the frontal fovea of the male, and perhaps in the pale. 
It is not very easy to adjust the synonymy, as I have not seen 
any original examples of the other species, and little is to be 
gathered from most of the descriptions. 

Sahlberg’s original description of carinata (1819, Hist. 
Notonect., p. 12) applies equally well to either. Fieber’s carinata 
is not Sahlberg’s species, as is well known, but that described 
later by Thomson as cavifrons, while his germari is not separable 
by the brief description in the Bull. Soc. Nat. Moscou (1848, 
xxl. 1, p. 581); his later descriptions in Abh. bohm. Ges. Wiss. 
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(1851 (v.), 7, p. 250), ‘‘ fovea frontali .. . oculos vix superante,” 
and Kurop. Hemipt. (1861, p. 99), “‘Stirngrube . . . die Augen 
fast tiberragend,” would apply well enough to intricata, were it 
not that in the latter the frontal fovea distinctly, though by very 
little, extends backwards beyond the apical margin of the eyes. 
Fieber’s figures in the ‘Abhandlung’ (tab. ii., fig. 26) do not 
give at all a good idea of the pale. The same authoyr’s descrip- 
tion of cognata (Kur. Hem., p. 99) applies well enough to sharpi, 
“Stirngrube . . . an das obere Augenende reichend.” Puton 
(1880, Syn. Hém. France, p. 234) considers germari(=variegata= 
intricata) as only a colour-variety of carinata (=cognata=sharpi). 
Wallengren, however, in 1894, in his revision, in Swedish, of the 
Scandinavian Corixe (Ent. Tidskr. xv., pp. 129-164) separates 
his variegata (1854) from carinata, giving long descriptions. As 
it is unnecessary to quote these descriptions in full, I give here 
merely a translation of the diagnoses (p. 159) :— 

“(1). Pronotum with not more than 8-9 yellow transverse 
lines; frons, sterna, and pleura yellow ; base of abdomen (ventral 
aspect) blackish ; ‘legs’ [‘benen’ =(I think) posterior tibie and 
tarsi] pale yellow. 1. VARIEGATA. 

(2). Pronotum with 10-12 yellow transverse lines; frons 
darker or paler brown; sterna and pleura black, with pale 
margins; abdomen brownish, with pale margins; at least the 
exterior margins of the ‘legs’ brown. 2. CARINATA.” 

At the end of the description of the former he adds :— 

“Obs. Saunders regards this as identical with the following, 
from which, however, it may at once be differentiated by the 
smaller size, smaller number of yellow lines on the pronotum, 
and shorter pronotal carina, the paler colour underneath, the 
yellow design of the elytra, which is more extended and more 
obscurely (otydligare) divided into series, and lastly by the form 
of the anterior tarsi in the male; the extension farther back- 
wards of the frontal fovea* of the latter forms another difference. 
Douglas, to whom I sent an original example, . .. . has pro- 
nounced his C. intricata identical with our species. It is similar 
also to Fieber’s germari, but the latter is larger, the frontal fovea 
of the male extends scarcely beyond the angle of the eyes, 
sterna and pleura are blackish,” &c. 

The pronotal lines in both intricata and sharpi are much 
split, especially those in the centre, and it is not easy, if possible 
indeed, to state exactly how many lines there are; moreover, 
White’s single male of intricata has certainly not less than eleven 
of these lines, and after a careful examination I cannot see any 
noteworthy difference in this respect between his sharpi and 
intricata. Moreover, Fieber (Abhandl., p. 250) states ‘ lineis 
9-10 nigris” in the diagnosis of germarit, and ‘‘lineis . . . 8-9 

* My rendering of this sentence is very free, but it is the only meaning I can 
gather from ‘ hvarjimte uppehallsorten synes vara en annan.” 
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... nigris” in the description, and the other colour-distinctions, 
both in his and in Wallengren’s writings, do not appear to me 
important; and I do not think the size would be found to vary 


very appreciably in a large number of examples. 
It seems best therefore to write the synonymy of these two 
‘species for the present as follows :— 


1 *carinata, Sahlb., 1819. 
* —cognata, Fieb., 1861. 
=sharpi, D. & §., 1869. 
=carinata(p.), Saund., 1892. 


2 *germari, Fieb., 1851. 
* —vartegata, Wallengr., 1854. 
=intricata, D. & §., 1869. 
=carinata (p.), Saund., 1892. 


And they may be separated as follows :— 


carinata. 


3. Frontal fovea extending 
almost to the base of the frons; 
pronotal carina almost entire ; 
strigil subcircular, consisting of 
eight rather broad, regular rows 
of striz. 


germart. 

3. Frontal fovea extending 
but little beyond the apical mar- 
gins of the eyes; pronotal carina 
rather shorter than in carinata; 
strigil subtruncate oval, almost 
twice the size of the same organ 


in carinata, consisting of about 
sixteen rather narrow, very irre- 
gular rows of strie. 


I think also that the pale in carinata are more twisted and 
rather blunter apically, and that the apex of the anterior tibize 
is rather thicker than in germart. Also, in carinata, there seems 
to be a row of about thirty-six ‘‘ teeth’ on each pala (concave 
side), disposed as follows, starting from the base :—Fifteen or 
sixteen rather blunt ‘‘ teeth”? somewhat cramped together, then 
one solitary blunt tooth, then five together, though further from 
each other than the fifteen or sixteen are from each other, then 
twelve or thirteen elongate tapering, somewhat curved ‘‘ teeth” 
continuing almost to the apex of the pala. In germari (that is 
to say, intricata) there appear to be about forty all close together 
extending over a similar distance, and more uniform in shape. 
I do not wish, however, to place too much stress upon the 
accuracy of my observations upon this last character. As re- 
gards the females, | cannot yet detect any striking difference. 
Wallengren writes of variegata that in females the anterior tarsi 
are long, very narrowly and roundly knife-shaped ; in carinata, 
anterior tarsi sickle-shaped.”” In the males, nevertheless, the 
differences in the strigil and in the frontal fovea are quite 
sufficient for the separation of the two species. 


* Type to be examined. 
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ON THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE EUROPEAN SUB- 
GENERA OF CORIXA, Grorrr. (RHYNCHOTA.) 


By G. W. Kirxawpy. 


SUBGENERA, although anathematised by entomologists—who, 
however, almost invariably employ them—are convenient in 
large genera (for example, Corixa, which contains probably not 
far short of three hundred species, of which more than fifty are 
Kuropean). This is more especially the case when, as in Corixa, 
the subgenera have been erected upon structural grounds, which, 
were it not that the genus is really, as a whole, homogeneous, 
would form good excuse for its description. 

Flor had, in 1860, separated coleoptrata, &c., to forma new 
genus Cymatia, but the first attempt at the establishment of 
“sections”? was made by Thomson (1869, Opusc. Ent. i. p. 27), 
when Macrocorisa (geoffroyi, &c.), Glenocorisa (cavifrons), Cymatia 
(coleoptrata, &c.), and an unnamed section (striata, &c.), which 
Thomson presumably intended to be the typical subgenus, were 
erected. Unfortunately the learned Swedish author did not take 
into account the fact that the typical subgenus (i.e. that to 
which the generic name itself is imparted) obviously must be 
that which contains the type of the genus. The genotype of 
Corixa is striata of Geoffroy (=geoffroyi, auctt.) and not striata 
of Linnzus, and therefore the subgeneric name “ Coriza”’ must 
be conserved for the section containing geoffroyi, a new name 
being rendered necessary for the subgenus Corixa, auctt.* 

In 1873 (Ent. Mo. Mag. x. pp. 62, 68) F. B. White erected 
two new subgenera, Callicoriza for preusta and its allies, and 
Oreinocorixa, synonymous with Glenocorisa. Puton (Syn. Hém. 
France, 1880, p. 234) incorrectly included carinata and germari 
in Thomson’s Glenocorisa, with the diagnosis of which they 
do not conform; in fact, they belong, in every character, to 
Basileocorixa, the central longitudinal percurrent carina on the 
pronotum, which is also a conspicuous feature in Glenocorisa, 
being merely a superficial character, although apparently 
constant, and of some importance for specific differentiation. 
Saunders (1892, Hem. Heter. Brit., pp. 840, 841) revived White’s 
lapsed Oreinocorixa for cavifrons, incorrectly reserving Gleno- 
corisa for carinata. Lastly, Wallengren (Ent. Tidskr., 1894, 
pp. 159-161) recognised the identity of Glenocorisa with Oreino- 
corixa, correctly placing therein cavifrons, but erected an un- 
necessary (as shown above) new subgenus Arctocorisa for variegata 
(germard) and carinata. 

The European subgenera appear to me to be as follows :— 

1. Cymatia, Flor, 1860, et auctt.; type, coleoptrata (Fabr.). 


( * I have proposed “ Basileocoriza”’ (i.e. ‘‘dominant. Coriza’’), type, striata 
Linn.). 
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2. Callicorixa, F. B. White, 1873, et auctt. (plur. Callicorisa) ; 
type, preusta, Fieb. 
8. Basileocorixa, n.n., 1898; type, striata (Linn.). 
= Corixa (Corisa), auctt. 
= Corisa et Glenocorisa (part.), Puton, 1880. 
= Corizxa et Glenocorisa, Saund., 1892. 
= Corisa et Arctocorisa, Wallengr., 1894. 
4. Glenocorisa, Thoms., 1869, et pl. auctt.; type, cavifrons, 
Thoms. 
= Oreinocorixa, F. B. White, 1878, et Saund., 1892. _ 
5. Corixa, Geoftr., 1762 (restr. Kirk., 1898); type, geoffroyt, 
Leach. 
= Macrocorisa, Thoms., 1869, et auctt. 


COLLECTING IN THE FENS. 
By Russett EH. James. 


Arrivine at Soham at 7.3 p.m. on Friday, July 22nd, I found 
Mr. W. O. Bullman waiting for me with his trap, and we made 
all haste to Wicken, as the night promised well—still and warm, 
with very light rain. During the drive, Mr. Bullman told me of 
the comparatively large numbers of Hydrilla palustris which had 
occurred in June, some forty to fifty specimens in all, and the 
name, in fact, is in everyone’s mouth, any of the villagers with 
whom I chatted referring to it. It has been quite a local event. 
Although, of course, I was much too late for this species, I was 
anxious to be off, and after a good meal (Mrs. Bullman under- 
stands entomological appetites) got down to the fen about half- 
past eight, and found Mr. Baily all ready for me as arranged. 
He said the season had been only a moderate one except for H. 
palustris, but thought the night promised well: disappointment, 
_ however, was in store for me, as, after netting a few things at 
dusk, a fog got up and utterly ruined treacle and light. Although 
it cleared off in twenty minutes, it seemed to have done for the 
moths, nothing flying afterwards. 

I was only staying four days, so that the first night a blank 
was disheartening ; but, as it turned out, this was the only fog I 
had, and light was better afterwards—the Monday, when we 
stopped down in the fen until day dawned, being a really first- 
class night,—in fact, the best of the year, according to Baily. 
Treacle paid more or less each night, both in the fen and in the 
drove above; and in the fen, bark nailed on to posts (tried this 
year as an experiment) proved to be far better than the orthodox 
grass-knots, and much easier to work. ‘This idea should be 
useful in salt marshes and elsewhere. Everything was very 
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backward, and the species at light were curiously mixed. In the 
daytime Papilio machaon occurred in every stage,—ova and larve 
of all sizes fairly plentiful, one pupa, and at the same time worn 
imagines on the wing. Hyria muricata was walked up when the 
sun shone, with Acidalia immutata and a few Herminia cribralis, 
but day work was not pursued very ardently, as I was over- 
whelmed with setting. For a collector who conscientiously keeps 
up with his setting, a visit to Wicken, with good nights at light 
and treacle, is really hard work. 

At dusk, geometers abounded, especially round the buck- 
thorns, where Collix sparsata, Scotosia rhamnata, and S. vetulata 
literally swarmed, including a few finely marked females of S. 
rhamnata. The sallows were nearly as crowded with numbers of 
Eipione apiciaria and Cabera exanthemaria; whilst on the still 
evenings Nudaria senex occurred at very early dusk in hundreds 
all over the fens, and again much later at light, but the very 
slightest wind seems to affect it, so weak and flimsy is its flight, 
and unless circumstances are quite favourable, you scarcely see a 
specimen. Neither of the three buckthorn feeders ever appeared 
at light, although S. rhamnata twice occurred at treacle. Hydrelia 
unca also flew at dusk, and although it was very late for the 
species, fully half of the short series obtained were in fine 
condition. 

Of larger things, Hepialus humuli was swinging about every- 
where, and Odonestis potatoria females dashed about over the 
sedge. Other dusk captures were Lithosia griseola and its 
var. stramineola, Leucania conigera, Cenobia rufa, Herminia 
ertbralis, Plusia chrysitis, Acidalia immutata, A. emarginata, A. 
scutulata (In any numbers), Timandra amataria (common in 
the drove), Hypsipetes elutata (some pretty forms), and Cidaria 
pyralhata. 

By beating the hedgerows in the drove (the only beating I 
did), I took three lovely Aventia flexula, Acidalia imitaria, Scotosia 
rhamnata, S. vetulata (the best females of these last two were 
beaten here), Hemithea thymiaria (very abundant and fresh), 
Triphena interjecta, and more Cidaria pyraliata. 

Treacle was almost monopolised by common species, mostly 
Leucanias; L. pallens, L. wmpura, and L. pudorina occurred 
about equally, L. lithargyria not quite so common, and L. conigera 
distinctly scarce. Of the last-named only a single specimen 
occurred in the fen, and the remaining dozen or so in the drove. 
L. lithargyria also largely favoured the drove, and some of the 
finest specimens were taken on the way home after light, when 
everything else had gone, bar an occasional dissipated-looking 
Xylophasia polyodon. I have frequently noticed elsewhere that 
this species is a very late visitor. Apamea gemina was common, 
but worn, and two fine Agrotis ravida were boxed (the first 
specimens of the season), and odd Cosmia diffinis, Acronycta 
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aceris, A. psi, A. tridens, Hadena pisi, and Mamestra anceps 
occurred from time to time. 

Although a fair number of things came to light each night 
but the first, the red letter night was Monday, the 95th, when 
nearly all the best things were taken, and common species were 
very thick. So good was the night that I lengthened my four 
days’ stay to five, in the hope of another like it, but although 
the Wednesday promised quite as well, a heavy storm of rain 
about 10.30 spoilt it. 

The following were the best species taken, many of them, as 
will be seen, very much behind their time. Sphinx ligustri and 
Smerinthus populi (one each at a neighbouring sheet on the 25th), 
Earias chlorana (three worn specimens), Nola cucullatella (a few 
only), Nudaria senex (abundant), Lithosia griseola, commonly, 
and its var. stramineola, rarely ; Chelona cata, very abundant, 
including a rather nice pale form; and Odonestis potatoria, even 
commoner, a fine pale yellow male and some intermediate forms 
being taken. This species turns up directly the lamp has been 
lit, and by the time C. caia comes on its flight seems nearly 
over. 

Lasiocampa quercifolia was scarcely out, only about a couple 
of dozen specimens occurring during the visit, and Bombyx 
neustria was only just starting. Four very fair Macrogaster 
arundinis turned up on the 25th (males of course), and on the 
same night four species of Notodontide, viz. Lophopterya came- 
lina, Ptilodontis palpina, Notodonta dictea, and N. ziczac, the 
latter occurring singly on several nights. WN. dictea was netted 
immediately after two Cucullia wmbratica, and until examined at 
home was put down as a third specimen of that species, as flying 
round the lamp they looked very similar. 

A few Leucoma salicis turned up each night, and a fine 
Cymatophora ocularis on the 27th, evidently, from its condition, 
only just out. Among Noctux, Leucania pudorina took a long 
lead, and was far commoner than its near neighbours L. pallens 
and L.impura, which perhaps slightly outnumbered it at treacle. 
Cenobia rufa occurred in numbers on the last night only, when 
a nice series was taken of pale, dark grey, and reddish forms. 
Nonagria hellmanni and Calamia phragmitidis were not out, 
neither were the second broods of Arsilonche venosa and Arctia 
fuliginosa, but Cleoceris viminalis was just coming, and six 
beauties were taken on the 25th, and another on the 27th; all 
these were boxed whilst fluttering up and down the lamp panes 
with some difficulty, owing to the crowds of Crambites. Several 
belated Noctuas put in an appearance, all very worn, except N. 
plecta; but the Agrotids were absent, except for one or two 4. 
exclamationis, which, however, swarmed at treacle. Herminia 
cribralis occurred frequently, and although very worn, were not 
quite so bad as those taken at dusk and in the daytime. 
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Among the Geometers, Hpione apiciaria was obtained in 
anything like numbers on one night only, the 28rd, although 
always common at dusk; whilst its sallow companion—Cabera 
exanthemaria—occurred every night. The abundance of Acidalia 
immutata was the feature of the group, however; it was the only 
species to show up on the first and foggy night, and each night 
atterwards it occurred in very large numbers, and in the finest 
possible condition. One individual specimen which had oiled 
itself in the lamp in a well marked way turned up on three 
consecutive nights, and each time I thought for the moment 
that it was Corycia taminata, which, on account of its curious 
oil-marks, it strikingly resembled. Hyria awroraria occurred on 
the 27th (rather an unusual species, surely, at light) and a very 
fair Cidaria sagittata, which is very scarce just now in the fen, 
on the 25th. Cidaria testata came next in point of numbers to 
A. imnutata, the specimens striking me as being very large and 
pale. Cidaria pyraliata and Pelurga comitata occurred frequently, 
whilst H. subumbrata and EH. valerianata among the Eupithecie, 
and two belated though very fair Lobophora sexalisata complete 
the list of captures in this group. Nascia cilialis, among the 
Pyrales, was common and in fine condition on the 25th, but 
scarce other nights. 

I borrowed a bicycle on the last morning, meaning to ride to 
Tuddenham, but the machine being a low one, and being myself 
unusually endowed with length of limb, I developed such a cramp 
in the knees by the time I arrived at Fordham, that I gave up 
the idea, and turned again into Chippenham Fen, where I had 
already spent one morning. Bankia argentula, late as it was, 
was still plentiful, and for the most part in good condition. I 
took a very nice series, including two varieties with the bars 
quite close together. Four Hydrelia wnca occurred among them, 
and Hyria auroraria was walked up not uncommonly from the 
reed beds, together with a few Acidalia immutata, Herminia cri- 
bralis, five Lithosia mesomella, and two nice Toxocampa pastinum. 
Four Acidalia emarginata were beaten from privet near the sides 
of the dykes, and Macaria liturata occurred among the pines at 
the edge of the fen. 

Chippenham Fen is exceedingly pretty, the trees adding a 
beauty which is wanting at Wicken. I believe the greater part 
is private and preserved, but if permission could be obtained I 
am sure it would well repay systematic working, which could 
easily be done from Fordham. 

Larve I am afraid I neglected entirely, except for inter- 
mittent hunting on the dwarf sallows, which produced some 
twenty larve of Clostera reclusa in various stages of growth. I 
left early on the Thursday morning for Fordham, after a most 
enjoyable visit; and in conclusion would say that anyone visiting 
Wicken could not possibly do better than stay with Mr, W, O, 
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Bullman, if his rooms are vacant, as he thoroughly understands 
collectors’ ways, and makes one exceedingly comfortable in every 
respect. 


3, Mount View Road, Crouch End, N. 


NOTES ON LEPIDOPTERA IN 1897. 
By Cuavupe A. Pert. 


Tue influence of weather upon collecting has been remark- 
ably evidenced during the year, but on the whole it has been 
fairly productive of insects. There was no winter to speak of, 
if by winter is understood a continuance of frost and snow; but 
the weather during the opening months of the year was very 
unsettled and changeable, and but for an occasional specimen of 
the Hybernide collecting was out of the question. May, which 
ought to be the month for the lepidopterist, was showery and 
cool right up to the third week, and insects were consequently 
very late in emerging, whilst vegetation was likewise very much 
retarded. The woods, which with the advent of June are gener- 
ally with verdure clad, presented a wintry appearance, and the 
oaks and poplars were only just showing for leaf; whilst May 
was well on the wane before the hawthorn blossomed. In facet, 
everything, both in the insect world and plant-life, was a month 
late. Commencing from July, the summer on the whole has 
been fine and dry, insects on the wing have been fairly plenti- 
ful, and the wet spring is being counterbalanced by a brilliant 
autumn. 

My collecting has been principally confined to the Micros, 
and the first to come under notice are Roslerstammia erxlebella, 
Gelechia cerealella, G. nanella, and Lithocolletis tristrigella, the 
captures of which are interesting, as these species had not 
previously been recorded for the county, and they are therefore 
- additions to the ‘ Suffolk List of Lepidoptera,’ compiled by the 
Rev. E. N. Bloomfield, who has kindly assisted me in identifying 
specimens. All four species were obtained through a careful 
inspection of walls and wall-ledges in Ipswich, and I rather 
wonder this mode of collecting is not more often heard of, as my 
experience has been that it pays even better than palings. An 
old crumbly wall in an unexposed situation is a favourite haunt 
of those two pretty species, Argyresthia brockella and A. gadar- 
tella, of which I can always rely on getting a long series in 
season. I have also found Gicophora lunaris to be common and 
widely distributed in the town, this year boxing some fifty speci- 
mens in one afternoon. ‘The list of wall captures also includes 
Ephestia kihniella, Peedisca bilunana (two), Stigmonota regiana 
(two), Batodes angustiorana (several), Semasia weeberana (two), 
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Gelechia leucatella (two), G. domestica (common), Dasycera sul- 
phurella (several), Retinia buoliana, Hedya ocellana, Tortrix 
forsterana, T’.. ribeana, T’. heparana, Depressaria applana, Prays 
curtisellus, Cnephasia nubilana, Dictyopteryx leflingana, Litho- 
colletis faginella, L. ulmifoliella, Aphomia soctella, Eudorea cembre, 
EK. frequentella (common), Gracillaria syringella (common), 
Grapholitha nevana, G. trimaculana, Coleophora nigricella, &c. 
Visits to the woods at Bentley the latter end of May produced 
Herminia barbalis, Hudorea ambigualis, Plutella cruciferarum, 
Incurvaria mascuella, Gracillaria swederella (plentiful), Coccyx 
hyrciniana, C. argyrana, Dicrorampha plumbana, Adela viridella 
(swarming), Crephasia musculana, Phleodes tetraquetrana (several) , 
Swammerdamia griseocapitella, Glyphipteryx fuscoviridella (several), 
Eupecilia maculosana (abundant), Nepticula ? argentipedella, 
Roxana arcuana, Laverna fulvescens, &c. In Ipswich and sur- 
rounding neighbourhood I netted Nephopteryx roborella (at 
Sproughton), Carpocapsa splendana, Cresia bergmanniana, C. 
holmiana, Hedya dealbana (common), Gelechia populella, and 
several of the commoner Crambide, Elachista cygnipenella and 
E. rufocinerea. Depressaria liturella was taken at Leiston, whilst 
among the frequenters of my house were Tinea biselliella (abun- 
dant), 7’. tapetzella, T. ferruginella, Aglossa pinguinalis, Endrosis 
fenestrella, Eiphestia elutella, Gelechia domestica, Gicophora pseudo- 
spretella, and Ct. fuscescens. 

To turn to the Macros, my diary records, amongst others, 
the following :—Sphinx ligustri, Smerinthus tilie, Cucullia wm- 
bratica, Biston hirtaria, Hemerophila abruptaria, Hupithecia assi- 
milata, Hypsipetes impluviata, Hugonia fuscantaria, E. tilaria, 
Catocala nupta, &e., all taken at light in the town; whilst on 
palings I found Noctua triangulum, Caradrina cubicularis, Nola 
cuculatella, Acidalia aversata, A. trigeminata, Orgyia antiqua, 
Bryophila perla (common), Hupithecia castigata, EH. rectangulata, 
E. sobrinata, &c. Day collecting at Bentley Wood resulted in 
the following captures :—Cilix spinula, Ephyra punctaria, Venilia 
maculata (abundant), Panagra petraria, Euclidia mi, Melanippe 
hastata, M. rivata, Fidonia piniaria ; Arctia mendica and Corycia 
temerata were also seen. 

In July, during my holiday at Stafford, I observed the 
following species at electric light:—Pygera bucephala, Amphi- 
dasys betularia var. doubledayaria, Leucania comma, Agrotis ex- 
clamationis, Fidonia piniaria, Arctia caia, Mamestra persicaria, 
Cidaria dotata, Melanippe montanata, Abraxas grossulariata, Tor- 
trix fosterana, &c. I also paid a visit to Cannock Chase, where, 
though unprovided with a net, I was fortunate in being able to 
secure specimens of Aspilates strigillaria, a nice series of Hupi- 
thecia nanata, Acidalia inornata, Pleurota bicostella, Grapholitha 
germinana, Tinea fuscipunctella, Gelechia leuculella, Sericoris 
lacuana, and other commoner species, 


Ipswich : September, 1898, 
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TWO NEW COCCIDH FROM LAGOS, W. AFRICA. 
By T. D. A. Cocxrrett, N. M. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


Lecanium strachant, n. sp. 

?. Perfectly flat, very broad; length and breadth each about 
5 mm.; anterior margin rounded; hind margin truncate. Light 
brown, the dorsal surface covered with glassy secretion, which in the 
middle of the back is more or less broken up into small oval plates. 
Genital aperture surrounded by cottony matter, which does not project 
beyond the margin of the scale. Legs and antenne well-developed, 
light brown; antenne 8-segmented, formula 8415(268)7. Marginal 
spines numerous, 66 py long. Skin after boiling colourless, with only 
very minute glands. The following measurements are in pp :— 

Antennal segments :—(1) 66, (2) 50, (3) 116, (4) 88, (5) 58, (6) 50, 
(7) 41, (8) 50. . 

Coxa 215, femur with trochanter 315, tibia 249, tarsus 99. 

Egg in body of 2 265 x 166 pp. 

é. Scale glassy, quite ordinary. 


Hab. Lagos, on Anona squamosa. An interesting and dis- 
tinct species, collected by Dr. H. Strachan, after whom it is named. 


Icerya seychellarum (Westw.), race; albolutea, n. race. 

2. On under side of leaf; about 5 mm. long and 4 broad; dark 
red, resting on a cushion of yellow and white cotton. Dorsum entirely 
covered with bright yellow cotton. From the sides there radiate thick 
tufts (about 8 mm. long and nearly 1 broad at base) of cotton, which 
are white beneath and bright canary yellow above. Apparently no 
well-formed ovisac, but a lot of loose cottony secretion. Antenne 
11-segmented; the following measurements of the segments are in 
pp:—(2) 99, (8) 99, (4) 66, (5) 50, (6) 83, (7) 88, (8) 83, (9) 88, 
(10) 99, (11) 157. Width of anterior femur 149 to 199 py. 

Hab. Lagos, on Anona squamosa, collected by Dr. H. Strachan. 

This is not related to J. ewarti, which Newstead described 
from Lagos, but is closely allied to J. seychellarum and I. crocea, 
although it seems not to have the glassy or silky filaments of 
those species. For the present, it may be treated as a race or 
subspecies of seychellarum. The only material of J. seychellarum 
I have seen is a small quantity in alcohol kindly sent to me by 
Dr. L. O. Howard; it was collected in Mauritius, and sent to the 
Department of Agriculture by Mr. D. Morris of Kew. Comparing 
this with albolutea, I find the antenne almost the same, but 
seoment 3 measures 116 uu, 4 is 83 wu, and there are other such 
small differences, which may not be constant. The legs of seychel- 
larum are darker than those of albolutea, with very curved tarsi, 
and the bristles on the femur and tibia are stronger and longer. 
The anterior legs of the two forms measure as follows in “uw :— 

; Coxa ‘Trochanter Femur Tibia Tarsus Claw 

I. albolutea 331 182 BIG: SBS, ..282; 66 

I. seychellarum 398 = 265 514 580 *265 66 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Larv#® oF SMERINTHUS OCELLATUS DESTROYED By Wasps.—Dr. 
Gardner informs me that the depredations of the wood-wasp deprived 
him this summer of a large and promising brood of S. ocellatus. For 
long he noticed that the tale of caterpillars was diminishing, and only 
discovered the cause by accidentally observing one of the wasps engaged 
in his act of murder and robbery combined. The wasp planted himself 
on the back of an unfortunate larva, and deliberately cut him in two 
with his jaws, seizing the capital half, carefully tucking in the head, 
and flew off with it. Soon after he returned for the caudal half.— 
Harotp Hoper; 6, Crown Office Row, Temple. 


A New Hasrrat ror L. tycras.—There are now a sufficient number 
of collectors who visit Switzerland every year in pursuit of our sport 
to make it a matter of interest that I can record the capture of six 
specimens of the above insect at St. Nicolas on July 18th of this year. 
I was obliged to leave that same day; but I showed my captures to the 
Rey. C. Buckmaster, who writes me word that he followed up my path 
of luck on the following day, and was also successful in taking, L. lycidas. 
—(Rev.) F. KE. Lowe; St. Stephen’s Vicarage, Guernsey. 


toi 


Knaggs and Mr. ©. G. Barrett I have had the opportunity of 
examining the type of D. flavidorsana, together with series of alpinana, 
Staint., and questionana, Zell., and also the examples of D. petiverella, 
referred to by Dr. Knaggs in his paper (ante, pp. 201-203). All these 
specimens were subsequently exhibited at a meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London. Dr. Knaggs has already clearly shown, in 
the article cited, that the name /lavidorsana is the prior one for the 
insect we have long known as D. alpinana, Staint., and more recently 
as questionana, Zell. There is no doubt whatever that all three 
descriptions apply to the same species; and it is equally beyond 
contention that flavidorsana is much earlier than questionana. The 
‘Manual’ name cannot stand, as a D. alpinana was described by 
Treitschke in the year 1830; and this is not the same species as that 
referred to as alpinana by Stainton. Some more or less aberrant spe- 
cimens of D. petiverella were at one time doubtfully referred to D. flavi- 
dorsana, and it is probably due to this fact that the latter is so generally 
considered to be a variety of the former. In 1881 I captured and bred 
specimens of D. flavidorsana in North Devon, and published a note on 
the occurrence at the time (Hntom. xiv. 159). Several of the Micro- 
lepidopterists of that date, to whom I showed the specimens, held the 
opinion that they were alpinana of the ‘ Manual,’ and in this view they 
are now proved to have been correct. At the same time, however, they 
were in error in maintaining that the insects had nothing to do with 
flavidorsana, which they insisted upon relegating to D. petiverella as a 
form of that species.—Ricuarp Souru; 100, Ritherdon Road, Upper 
Tooting, 5. W. 


Tur Insect Fauna or Hastines anp St. Leonarps.—The Rev. E. 
N. Bloomfield has published a third ‘Supplement’ to this local list. 
A large number of additions are brought forward, 


DicroRAMPHA FLAVIDORSANA, Knaggs.—Through the courtesy of Dr. 
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British Draconruies.—We note that the subscription price of the 
work on ‘ British Dragonflies,’ by Mr. W. J. Lucas, to be published by 
Mr. L. Upcott Gill, of the Strand, London, has been raised to fifteen 
shillings; and it is intimated that the price will be further increased 
to a guinea on publication. 


Larva or TINEA VASTELLA INFESTING THE Horns or THE ANTELOPE.— 
We referred (ante, p. 168) to a letter on this subject, published in 
‘Nature’ for June 9th last. In the number dated September 15th of 
the same journal the matter is further considered, and from this it would 
appear that the larva in question does attack the living horns. 


Tar Present Prices of THE OupER Works on British Hnromoioey. 
—As enquiries are frequently being made respecting the above, it has 
been thought that a few particulars on the subject might perhaps be 
of more or less general interest. With a view, therefore, of obtaining 
some idea of the current market value of such books, the catalogues of 
various Natural History booksellers, both British and foreign, have 
been consulted; and the results, so far as concerns the works enume- 
rated below, are submitted for the information of those who may be 
curious in such matters. Other books will be referred to as opportunity 
offers. 


Albin (E). ‘Natural History of English Insects.’ Illustrated with 
100 copper-plates, curiously engraven from the life, and exactly 
coloured by the author; 100 hand-coloured plates; and 100 leaves 
of text. Large 4to. Date 1720.—This work is not often found 
mentioned in catalogues; but occasionally a copy, bound in calf, 
may be had for about £2 12s. 6d. 

Albin (E.) and Derham (G.). ‘Insectorum Anglie Naturalis His- 
toria.’ 100 plates. Date 1731.—This is quoted in a foreign cata- 
logue at 15 marks. 

‘ Aurelian,’ The. Harris (Moses). Date 1778. With forty-four coloured 
plates.—Not often quoted in catalogues. A ‘fine copy” was 
offered in the year 1891 at £4 10s. ‘The third edition (1794), with 
46 coloured plates, has been listed at £1 15s. ; whilst the Westwood 
edition, brought out in 1840 at the price of £5 5s., has been marked 
in catalogues during the past ten years at from £2 to £3 8s,— 
The late Mr. Stainton, referring to this edition of the ‘ Aurelian’ in 
1856, when the work was selling at £4 4s., says:—‘‘ The colouring 
is very gaudy, and little resembles the productions of nature. For 
babies, both young and old, who like to look at picture-books, it 
may not be uninteresting; but as a nursery toy it is rather 
expensive.” 

Aurelian’s ‘Pocket Companion,’ The. One coloured plate. Date 
1775. By the same author as the above.—Present price about 2s. 
Curtis (J.). ‘Farm Insects: being the Natural History and Kconomy 
of the Insects Injurious to the Field Crops of Great Britain and 
Ireland; and also those which Infest Barns and Granaries.’ Six- 
teen coloured plates (1860).—The above edition is on sale at £1; 

and a later edition (1883) at 18s. 6d. 

Curtis (J.). ‘The Genera of British Lepidoptera.’ Thirty-five coloured 
plates (1858),—May be had from 1és. to £1 8s. 
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Curtis’s ‘Illustrations and Descriptions of the Lepidoptera found in 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ 198 coloured plates (1862).—Has been 
offered at £9 12s. 6d. 

Curtis (J.). ‘ British Entomology: Llustrations and Descriptions of 
the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and Ireland.’ 1770 
coloured plates. Sixteen volumes bound in eight (1862).—The 
above was published at £28. It is sometimes quoted in catalogues 
at about £21. The original edition was published 1824-1839, and 
copies are occasionally offered at from £16 to £20. There is still 
another edition, with the contents systematically arranged. This 
is dated 1823-1840; and the present price is £21. 

Donovan (K.). ‘Natural History of British Insects.’ Ten volumes. 
Demy 8vo. With 360 coloured plates (1782-1801).—A picked copy, 
bound half-morocco, is quoted at £3 8s. Another edition, sixteen 
volumes, large 8vo, date 1802-1813, with nearly 600 coloured plates, 
is offered in a catalogue for this year at £5 10s. and £6 6s. per copy. 

Dunean (J.). ‘ Natural History of British Butterflies.’ 12mo. Thirty- 
four coloured plates. Date 1835. Price from 3s. to 6s.—About the 
same figures seem to rule for the volume on ‘ Moths’ by this author, 
which was published in 1836. 

‘Hntomological Magazine,’ The. (Edited by EK. Newman.) Five 
volumes. 8yvo. With woodcuts and plates. Date 1832-1838.— 
Sets of this periodical are now rather scarce, and are quoted at from 
£2 15s. to £3 10s. 

‘Hntomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer,’ The. (Hdited by H. T. 
Stainton.) The first number was published in 1856; and the last, 
concluding vol. x., in 1861.—Complete bound sets range in price 
from £2 2s. to £3 3s. 

‘Hntomologist,’ The Weekly. (T. Blackburn.) Date 1862-1863.— 
Does not appear in any catalogue that I have had an opportunity of 
seeing. 

Harris (Moses). ‘An Exposition of English Insects.’ Date 1782. A 
4to volume. With thirty-one copper-plates, coloured. Sometimes 
offered at £1; but in a catalogue of this year’s date the price is 
£1 10s. for a nicely-bound copy.—An earlier work (1776), bearing 
the above title, with eleven coloured plates and a frontispiece, has 
been several times quoted in the catalogues of a foreign bookseller at 
4 marks. 

Haworth. ‘Lepidoptera Britannica.’ Date 1828. 8vo, calf gilt. 
Quoted at 6s.—In a German list for 1891, vols. i., ii., and iv. 
(1803-1828) were offered for 18 marks; and the ‘ Prodromus’’ for 
24 marks. 

Humphreys (H. N.). ‘Genera of British Moths.’ With sixty-two 
coloured plates (1861). Present price from £1 5s. to £2 2s.—‘ The 
Genera and Species of British Butterflies,’ with thirty-two coloured 
plates, by the same author (1868), may be obtained at 6s. 

Humphreys (H. N.) and Westwood (J. O.). ‘British Butterflies and 
their Transformations.’ Forty-two coloured plates. 4to. (1841.)— 
Quoted at £2 2s. Another edition (1848) is priced at £1 10s. 

Humphreys (H. N.) and Westwood (J. O.). ‘ British Moths and their 
Transformations.’ Two volumes. With 124 coloured plates. 
(1843-1845.)—This edition is offered at £5 10s.; but the 1849 
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edition is £1 10s. less; and that of 1854 is quoted at £4 10s.—The 
‘ Butterflies and Moths,’ three volumes, all of the first edition, 
uniformly bound in russia, are put down at £7 10s. 

Lewin (W.). ‘On some Rare British Insects (Lepidoptera).’ Date 
1807. 4to. With two coloured plates.—Quoted in a German list 
at 2 marks. A previous edition (1793) has been offered at 1s. 6d. 

Lewin (W.). ‘Insects (Lepidoptera) of Great Britain.’ Text in 
English and French. With forty-six coloured plates. 4to. Date 
1795.—Copies in good condition and bound in calf are sometimes 
offered at £1 1s. 

Morris (F. O.). ‘History of British Butterflies.’ With seventy-one 
coloured plates. (1860 and 1864 editions).—Ranges in price from 
15s. to £1 1s., according to binding. The fifth edition (1870), with 
seventy-two coloured plates, has been quoted at 7s. 6d. per copy. 

Morris (F. O.). ‘History of British Moths.’ Parts 1-82. With 
sixty-four coloured plates. (1859-1863).—The subscription price 
was £3 3s.; but copies of this edition are now quoted at 18s. Sub- 
sequent editions, in four volumes, range from £2 10s. to £4 7s. 6d. 

Samouelle (G.). ‘Entomological Cabinet.’ (1832—1834).—An incom- 
plete copy is set down in a recent catalogue at 10s. 

Samouelle (G.). ‘The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium; or an 
Introduction to the Knowledge of British Insects.’ With twelve 
coloured plates. (1819).—This was published at £1 18s., and is 
now quoted at from 4s. 6d. to 10s. The edition with plain plates, 
published at £1, may now be had at from 3s. to ds. 

Stainton (H. T.). ‘Insecta Britannica: Lepidoptera Tineina.’ Ten 
plates. (1854).—Ranges from 18s. to £1 1s., according to binding. 
Stainton (H. T.). ‘Manual of British Butterflies and Moths.’ Two 

volumes. (1857-1859). From 6s. 6d. in cloth, to 14s. in calf binding. 

Stainton (H. T.). ‘The Natural History of the Tineina.’ Thirteen 
volumes. Highty coloured plates. Text in English, French, 
German, and Latin. (1855-1873).—This fine work was published 
at about £8; in a recent list it is quoted at £5 15s.; but in other 
catalogues the price is rather higher. 

Stephens (J. F.). ‘Illustrations of British Entomology.’ Twelve 
volumes. Royal 8vo. One hundred coloured plates. (1828-1846).— 
This work was published at £21, and may now be had for £5. Odd 
volumes are sometimes offered at from 5s. to 10s. each. 

Stephens (J. F.). ‘Systematic Catalogue of British Insects.’ (1829). 
—Quoted from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. The original price was £1 7s. 

‘Substitute,’ The. (Hdited by H. T. Stainton.) Date 1856-1857.— 
The name of this periodical does not often occur in catalogues. It 
was quoted last year at 4s. 6d. 

Westwood (J. O.). ‘Introduction to the Modern Classification of 
Insects. Two volumes. Coloured plates. (1839-1840). The 
present price ranges from £1 11s. 6d. to £2 2s., according to quality 
of binding. 

Wilkinson. ‘British Tortrices.’ (1859).—Quoted in a catalogue of 
this year’s date at 10s. 6d.; but in a German list of 1891 it stood 
at 26 marks. 

Wilkes (B.). ‘One hundred and twenty Copper-plates of English 
Moths and Butterflies: representing their Changes into the Cater- 
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pillar, Chrysalis, and Fly states; and the Plants, Flowers, and 
Fruits whereon they Feed; with a Natural History of the Moths 
and Butterflies; describing the Method of Managing, Preserving, 
and Feeding them. 4to, cloth. 1773.—The above was published 
at £9 9s., and may now be had occasionally at £2 10s. or £3. 
Wood’s ‘Index.’ Large paper edition. 1839.—From £3 3s. to £5 5s., 
according to condition and colouring. In a German list, of about 
two years ago, a copy was offered at 30 marks. 
The Westwood edition of the above (1854) is quoted at from 
£2 10s. to £3 10s.; while the Westwood ‘ Supplement’ may some- 
times be obtained separately at about 10s. ee 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


CoLtas EDUSA IN Norta-west Lonpon.—On Aug. 20th, as I was on 
my way to the Zoological Gardens, I saw a male C. edusa near Regent's 
Park. The day was a warm one, and the specimen was evidently freshly 
hatched and was flying strongly, but I did not attempt to catch it, as it 
looked so lovely in the sunshine, and I have a good series. Is this 
butterfly often seen in London? The species was common at Devonport in | 
1892, but scarce there in 1893 and 1894.—F. D. Wetcx; 8, Brandram 
Road, Lee, S.E. 


CoLIaAs EDUSA IN Kenr.—I took a male specimen in fine condition on 
the sands near Sandwich, on Aug. 20th.—W. G. Lucas; .Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


CoLIas EDUSA IN SuFFOLK.—A male specimen of C. edusa was caught 
here on Sept. 10th.—Hpwarp Ransom; Sudbury, Suffolk, Oct. 4th, 1898. 


SeconD Broop or Smerinraus PopuLtI.—On May 25th I took two 
Specimens of S. populi, male and female. The male I killed, keeping the 
female to obtain eggs. The eggs hatched out on June 9th, and in due 
course the caterpillars went to ground. I was surprised on looking in my 
box on Aug. 13th to find a perfect insect of S. populi, several others 
emerging a few days later. Is this not of unusual occurrence? as the 
chrysalids were not forced in any way; or is the species usually double- 
brooded?—Jack Forster; Arundel House, Hayling Island, Hants. 

[There are previous records of this species attaining the perfect state 
in late summer or early autumn; the most recent cases are referred to, 
EKntom. xxix. 315, and xxx. 274.—Eb.] 


ACHERONTIA ATROPOS IN Kent.—A perfect specimen of A. atropos was 
taken in the Calverley Road, Tunbridge Wells, on Oct. 3rd last.—R. A. 
Dauuas BEECHING. 


CUCULLIA ASTERIS NEAR WINDERMERE.—On Sept. 16th, noticing great 
quantities of golden-rod (Solidago virgaurea) growing in a wood to the 
north-west of Windermere Lake, I determined to beat for Hupithecia 
larvee, and with the possible chance of turning up C. asteris. It was not 
long before a wriggling, shiny and brightly-striped larva fell into the 
umbrella, and I felt that my luck had not forsaken me. Though I had 
never seen it before I felt sure, from the description, that it was none other 
than asteris. I gave up beating, and by searching found three more. Two 
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were quite full fed, and as the plant was well-nigh over, I do not doubt 
that others had turned. The next day I went in quest of the same insect 
in an opposite direction near Winster, and was greatly rewarded by again 
discovering this beautiful caterpillar, finding as many as seventeen; and 
on a subsequent search near the same ground on Sept. 19th, adding nearly 
two dozen more. I had no idea the species was so common, and a little 
systematic searching was all that was required. ‘The larva is a very con- 
spicuous object, and lies quite exposed near the top of the plant amongst 
the flowers, which it seems to eat in preference to the leaves. There are 
four distinct varieties as regards colour :—1, a pale yellowish green; 2, a 
darker olive-green tint ; 3, a delicate pink; and 4, a similar pink ground, 
but having the two stripes on either side of mediodorsal stripe, which was 
in all cases a bright yellow, of a distinctly dark maroon colour. The plants 
in this place were not so far advanced, and though many of the larvae were 
full-grown, some seemed to belong to a later brood. All but four had spun 
their cocoons by Sept 29th. A dried-up skin of a larva and one pupa of 
an insect very similar, if not identical, have been given me by a friend 
living near Lake Side. He found the two larve early in August, feeding 
on Michaelmas daisy in his garden. They certainly belong to the 
sharks,” and as certainly are not chamomille or umbratica; and my reason 
for doubting that they are asteris is that six weeks is a long period for the 
larval stage of any of this genus to extend over, and my asteris larve 
refused to eat Michaelmas daisy leaves, though they nibbled at the flowers. 
I wonder if they can possibly be C. gnaphalii. I believe the two larve 
have been taken in company in Darenth Wood. It is to be hoped that the 
one pupa which I possess will live to tell its own tale in course of time.— 
ArtHuUR Mites Moss; Kendal, Oct. 12th, 1898. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI IN ENcLAND.—Records of the capture of this 
species during September and October of the present year have been 
received as follows :-— 

Berkshire.—On Sept. 17th I had a female 9. convolvuli brought to me, 
and on the 20th a male ditto, both taken within half a mile of my house.— 
W. EK. Burcer; Hayling House, Oxford Road, Reading, Oct. Ist, 1898. 

Devonshire (North).—By the kindness of Dr. Ernest Gardner, of Ilfra- 
combe, I was enabled to take several specimens of S. convolvuli towards the 
latter end of September. All were taken in the same garden, as they 
hovered round a large patch of the tobacco-plant in flower. With the 
regularity of clockwork they came down each night at 6.30. Variation in 
the light did not seem to affect them at all. Less than half an hour’s 
work on two successive evenings brought eight specimens to the net. We 
could have taken more, but it seemed a pity to make too severe an 
onslaught on a fine species, so uncertain in its appearance in this country. 
One evening, Dr. Gardner tells me, there were as many as thirty of these 
great moths flying around the tobacco-plants at the same time. He had 
never come across the species in any stage in the district before. Sphina 
ligustrt and Smerinthus ocellatus he had met with, commonly breeding them 
every year.—Harotp Hopae; 6, Crown Office Row, Temple. 

Essex.—On Sept. 22nd I had a specimen of S. convolvult brought to 
me, that had been taken at Stratford a few days before-—A. W. Mera; 
79, Capel Road, Forest Gate, Sept. 26th, 1898. 

Gloucestershire.—From Sept 20th to 24th I have had every evening the 
great pleasure of watching the flight of S. convolvuli, the very perfection 
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of grace and power, as these fine insects swooped down upon my large 
Nicotiana bed, and darted from flower to flower, sucking out the honey with 
their long probosces while poised on quivering wing. Probably, altogether, 
a dozen were seen, of which my son and I took four, mostly in excellent 
condition.—(Rev.) ALExanpER NasH; Standish Vicarage, Stonehouse, 
Glos., October 17th, 1898. 

Hampshire.—Several specimens of S. convolvuli were taken at Christ- 
church during the month of September.—A. Druirr; Christchurch, Hants. 

Kent.—Two very fine specimens of S. convolvuli were captured here on 
Oct. 3rd—R. A. Darras Brecuine; 24, St. James Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. From Sept. 19th to 24th my friend Mr. V. Horsley and myself 
captured eleven specimens of S. convolvuli hovering over beds of the 
tobacco-plant.—F. A. Smauu; 95, Westgate, Canterbury, Oct. 6th, 1898. 
I was fortunate in capturing a fine specimen of S. convolvuli near Tun- 
bridge Wells on Oct. 8rd. I took a lovely specimen here a few years 
ago.—M. M. Puipps; Woodside View, Victoria Road, Southborough, 
Oct. 11th, 1898. From Sept. 17th to 24th I took nine specimens of 
S. convolvuli flying over tobacco-plants in our garden; and a worn one was 
brought to me by a boy, who found it on the pavement. Three of the nine 
were in good condition, but the others were only fair.—D. CHITTENDEN ; 
Carlton Villas, Hunter Road, Willesborough, Ashford, Kent, Oct. 15th,1898. 

Middlesex.—In passing the church of All Hallows, Barking, near 
Tower Hill, City, last Tuesday, Sept. 20th, I saw a fine specimen of 
S. convolvuli near the church porch, but out of reach; a lad, however, dis- 
lodged it with his cap, and it was finally captured opposite the church, in 
Mark Lane Station, unfortunately somewhat rubbed by the summary 
method of dislodgment. This is the second specimen of S. convolvuli L 
have captured in the London district, the previous one being taken at rest 
about ten years ago, in Fernie Park Road, Crouch Hill.—Henry A. Kine; 
5, Harringay Park, Crouch End, Sept. 24th, 1898. 

Somersetshire-—My son Mr. A. Basil Cottam took two fine specimens of 
S. convolvuli, both in excellent condition, hovering over flowers of Nicotiana 
affints at dusk in his garden at Bramblecroft, Bridgwater, last month. 
The first, taken on Sept. 23rd, isa male; the second, a fine female, was 
taken on the 25th. When he saw the last he had no net, so he struck it 
down with his straw-hat, and picked it up, stunned, but quite uninjured. 
He remarks that he saw others in his garden, but all were hovering over 
one particular plant of Nicotiana, though there were a number of other 
plants of it all round and in full bloom which the moths entirely neglected. 
A third specimen was taken in the garden of the adjoining house on 
Sept. 20th, but was much damaged by rough handling.—ArtHuR Oorram ; 
Eldercroft, Watford, Oct. 17th, 1898. 

Sugjolk.—The capture of several specimens of S. convolvuli at Henley 
and Westerfield, near Ipswich, has been recorded in our morning newspaper 
this week, under the heading, ‘‘ Giant-moth in Suffolk.” Apparently it is 
common this year—CnaupE A. Pyrrr; 28, Waterloo Road, Ipswich, 
Sept. 25th, 1898. 

Surrey.—I received a specimen of S. convolvuli taken at Ewell on 
Sept. 2lst—A. Ficxiin, Junr.; Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames. A nice 
specimen of S. convolvuli, which flew into a house at Hambledon about the 
end of September, was sent to me, and arrived in good condition.— W. 
Aston; Fairfield Kast, Kingston-on-Thames. It may be of interest to 
record the capture of a specimen of S. convolvuli on Sept 29th, at Addle- 
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stone, Surrey, by my nephew. The insect was forwarded to me by post, 
alive. — E. H. Taytor; 5, Elsenham Gardens, Southfields, S.W. Be- 
tween Sept. 14th and 17th I had four specimens of S. convolvuli brought 
me by boys, all of them having been found in one portion of the parish.— 
(Rev.) J. KE. Tarsat; Holmlea, Weybridge. 

Worcestershire.—Two specimens of S. convolvuli have occurred at 
Malvern; one was unfortunately caught by a cat and, as a matter of course, 
came to grief. The second was taken in a greenhouse, in fair condition. I 
have also heard of others having been seen flying over Nicotiana affinis.— 
W. Epwarps. 


Nonacria canne.—Mr. E. A. Bowles and myself obtained a grand 
lot of pupe of N. canne at Horning in July last—M. M. EpE.sten ; 
The Elms, Forty Hill, Enfield, N. 


VANESSA ANTIOPA AT CHRISTCHURCH.—A very fine specimen of this 
insect was taken by Mr. T. Tapsell, of Christchurch, within a few miles of 
the town, in the second week in August. It was disturbed in a small plan- 
tation of oak, birch, and willoww—A. Drurrr; Christchurch, Hants, 
Oct. 1st, 1898. 


CaPruREs IN THE TuNBRIDGE WELLS DistrRict.—I have been fortunate 
in capturing several scarce insects this season, and from among them I 
should like to mention a few I have taken for the first time in this district, 
Two of them I think are of great interest, Agrotis cinerea and Spilodes 
palealis, as I never heard of either of these species being taken except on 
the chalk, and gererally near the coast. One specimen of Hnnomos fus- 
cantaria is of a much lighter shade, less of the fuscous colour than some I 
have from York. Also Apamea ophioyramma: I believe I have taken this 
species here before, but am not quite certain, as the few previous specimens 
have always been too much worn to properly identify them; the present 
example is darker than some I have from Cambridge; it is also suffused 
with a very rosy tint, which gives it a pretty effect. I should also note that 
the A. cinerea is light brown in colour, instead of the more usual slaty grey 
tint—M.M. Purers; Woodside View, Victoria Road, Southborough, Kent. 


GRASSHOPPERS AT Sucar.—Mr. W. J. Cross, of HKly, sent me a pair 
of Meconema varium, and a female Thamnotrizon cinereus, which he took off 
his sugar, in the New Forest, on Sept. 16th. ‘The former insect I have 
on two occasions found on sugar (vide Entom. xxx. pp. 28 and 76), but bad 
not previously heard of the latter visiting it— W. J. Lucas; Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


HELIOTHIS PELTIGERA AND XANTHIA GILVAGO.—A very good specimen 
of H. peltigera was taken in a clover-field at Aberporth, Cardigan, on 
Aug. 15th; and a fine specimen of X. gilvago was taken at light here about 
the middle of September, both of this year—J. B. Morris; Maldon 
House, Maldon Road, Wallington, Surrey, Oct. 16th, 1898. 


DasycHira (ORGYIA) PUDIBUNDA IN OcToBER.—This morning, Oct. 
19th, a fine female of O. pudibunda emerged from a pupa in my breeding- 
cage. This cage was in a cool room, and consequently the pupa could not 
have been “ forced.”—E. T. B. Rercs; Cardiff. 


STauRopPus FAGI aT Eppinc.—On Sept. 20th, while beating in company 
with Mr. Garland, I took a nearly full-grown larva of S. fagt.—ALFruD 
ALDER; Albert Road, Leyton, Oct. 16th, 1898. 
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ENNOMOS AUTUMNARIA (ALNIARIA).—This insect comes to the lamp 
outside my front door nearly every year. I took two specimens, male and 
female, last month (September), and I have a batch of eggs. Three years 
ago I had a similar batch, and the larvee fed up very well, but instead of 
changing to pups they got diseased, and all died except one. I should be. 
annoyed were this to happen again, so if any of my old correspondents 
would like to try their hands at rearing the insect, I shall be pleased to 
divide the eggs between us.—J. P. Barret; 3, St. John’s Villas, St. Peter’s 
Footpath, Margate. 


HADENA PISI: EXTRAORDINARY ABUNDANCE IN THE LARVAL STATE.— 
Last month a friend drew my attention to the fact that the larvee of H. pisi 
were to be obtained in great numbers at Shepherd’s Bush. The locality 
turned out to be a large brickfield which had been in disuse for many years. 
Lying fallow for so long, the place has become a veritable wilderness. I 
noticed that the wormwood flourishes there exceedingly, and from the hollows: 
the massed plants much resembled a miniature fir-forest, so dark and dense 
did they seem against the clear blue sky. In this tangled waste of thistles, 
nettles, yarrow, &c., the melilot asserted itself strongly—sometimes attained 
a height of nearly seven feet. The larve of H. pist,simply swarmed upon 
it, preferring it to any other pabulum, and large areas were completely 
devastated by these larve. To see them resting on the bared and bleached 
stems of the melilot, fully exposed to the fierce rays of the sun, was a most 
unusual sight on one of the very hottest days of the year. Within astride 
a score could be obtained, and all forms of the larve known to me were 
represented. It is no exaggeration to say that ten thousand could have 
been taken with little difficulty, and the gregarious cocoons of its parasite 
were striking objects in the brilliant sunlight, strongly resembling, super- 
ficially, nests of spiders’ eggs. Although in nearly all parts of the field 
there was very strong evidence of larval depredations, the only other larvae 
I observed were a few examples of Hadena oleracea. I have omitted to 
mention that my friend saw a boy collecting H. pist at tenpence per 
thousand, and a man was also observed with a pail which he was using for 
the same purpose. I have never seen before such strong evidence of the 
voracity of lepidopterous larvee ; it therefore was a new experience, and a 
sight not easily to be forgotten by an entomologist.—ALFRED T. MircHELL; 
5, Clayton Terrace, Gunnersbury, W., Oct. 21st, 1898. 


BoARMIA RHOMBOIDARIA DOUBLE-BROODED.—A small female of the 
above species was taken in Richmond Park at the end of last month. By 
its size and condition it is probably an example of a second brood.— ALFRED 
T. Mrrcueti; 5, Clayton Terrace, Gunnersbury, W., Oct. 21st. 


PLusIA MONETA IN SuRREY.—I may mention that early in the summer 
larva of P. moneta were again found in the same garden from which the 
species has been recorded in previous years.—(Rev.) J. EK. Tarspat; Holm- 
lea, Weybridge. 


Errata.—P. 235, line 11, for “‘dominal” read ‘‘ dominant”; p. 244, 
line 4, for “ Stilbia anomala” read “ Caradrina ambigua”™; p. 257, for 
‘‘ Notes on Lepidoptera in 1897” read ‘in 1898”; p. 258, line 6 from top, 
for “ H. frequentella (common)” read “ Coleophora lutipennella.” 
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Enromotocicat Society or Lonpon.— October 5th, 1898.—Mr. R. 
Trimen, F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. T. B. Fletcher, of H.M.S. 
‘ Centurion,’ China Station; Mr. Claude Fuller, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Cape Town; Mr. Alexander Greenshields, of 88, Blenheim 
Gardens, Willesden, N.W.; and Mr. Oliver J. Janson, of Cestria, 
Claremont Road, Highgate, N., were elected Fellows; and Mr. John 
W. Downing, of 45, Trevelyan Road, Tooting Graveney, 5. W., was re- 
elected a Fellow of the Society. The President announced, with deep 
regret, the deaths of Mr. Osbert Salvin, F.R.S., a member of the 
Council, and of Dr. E. Candéze, a Fellow of the Society, which had 
taken place since the previous meeting. The President also announced 
that the late Mrs. Stainton had bequeathed to the Society such 
entomological works from her husband's library as were not already in 
its possession. This bequest was of great importance, and would add 
to the Library a large number of works, many of which, formerly in 
the library of J. F. Stephens, were old and now scarce. Among the 
more important additions were copies of Clerck’s ‘ Icones Insectorum 
rariorum’; Say’s ‘American Entomology ’ (1817), a work of extreme 
rarity; Goeze’s ‘Entomologische Beytriige,’ complete; Donovan’s ‘ In- 
sects of New Holland’; Linnzus’s ‘ Systema Nature,’ ed. x.; Godart 
and Duponchel’s ‘ Lépidoptéres de France’ ; Harris’s. ‘ The Aurelian,’ 
ed. i.; and Sepp’s ‘ Nederlandsche Insecten.’ There were also 
numerous modern works dealing with the lepidopterous fauna of 
Kurope. Mr. J. J. Walker exhibited a black form of Clytus mysticus, 
L. (var. hieroglyphicus), taken by Mr. Newstead at Chester, where about 
one per cent. of the specimens were of that variety ; also a black variety 
of Leiopus nebulosus, L., from the New Forest. Mr. Tutt exhibited an 
example of H'uchloé cardamines irregularly suffused with black markings, 
and a series of local varieties of Lepidoptera from Wigtonshire. Mr. §. 
Image exhibited a specimen of Acidalia herbariata, taken in South- 
ampton Row. Prof. Poulton showed and made remarks on specimens 
of Precis octavia-natalensis and Precis sesamus. These strikingly dis- 
similar insects had been shown by Mr. G. A. K. Marshall to be of 
seasonal forms of the same species; from two eggs laid by a female of 
the first mentioned (summer) form he had bred one imago resembling 
the parent, and one which was of the blue sesamus form. On behalf 
of Dr. Knaggs, Mr. South exhibited a series of Dicrorampha, the 
synonymy of which was discussed by him and Mr. Barrett, D. flavi- 
dorsana, Knaggs, being shown to be a good species. Mr. Barrett 
exhibited and made remarks on specimens of Lozopera beatricella, Wals., 
from Folkstone, and the allied species. Mr. Porritt showed examples 
of Arctia lubricipeda, obtained by continued selection of the parents, 
and probably the darkest ever bred in this country. Mr. Adkin ex- 
hibited a long series of Teniocampa gothica, to show the results of 
breeding by continued selection, and some remarkable forms of Abrazas 
grossulariata from Pitcaple. Mr. F. Merrifield read a paper, illustrated 
by a large number of specimens, on ‘‘ The colouring of Pupex of P. 
machaon and P. napi caused by exposing the pup to coloured sur- 
roundings.”’ The pup of both species were found to be modified by the 
surroundings of the larve, the effect being extremely marked in the case 
of P. napi. When the larve of the latter species were kept in a cage 
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half orange-coloured and half black, all but four of the pups on the 
roof of the orange-coloured side were green with very little dark spot- 
ting, and all the pup on the roof of the black side were bone-coloured 
with numerous dark-brown spots. He regarded the phenomenon as 
protective. The exhibit was discussed by Prof. Poulton, who showed 
a similar series of specimens, and observed that he found the rays near 
the D line of the spectrum had the greatest influence upon the incipient 
pup, the effect diminishing towards either the red ar the violet ends. 
The effect therefore appeared to be one of luminosity. Mr. Bateson 
stated that his own experience fully confirmed Mr. Merrifield’s results, 
but to establish that the green colouration of the pupe was protective 
in the winter brood required the consideration of a number of points, 
so far untouched. Mr. G. H. Verrall read a paper on ‘‘ Syrphide col- 
lected by Colonel Yerbury at Aden,”’ the specimens, together with some 
rare British Diptera, being exhibited by Col. Yerbury. Papers were 
communicated by Mr. G. C. Champion on ‘“‘ The Clavicorn Coleoptera 
of St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Grenadines,” based on the determi- 
nations of M. Grouvelle, and by the Rev. T. A. Marshall on ‘* The 
British Braconidx, Part VIII.”—W. F. H. Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


South Lonpon Entomoxocican anp Natura History Socrmry.— 
Sept. 22nd.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.K.S., President, in the chair. Mr. R. 
Adkin exhibited a short series of Dianthwcia nana (conspersa) from 
Shetland, and read notes on the variation. He also exhibited, on 
behalf of Mr. Reid, of Pitcaple, a long series of Teniocampa gothica, 
the result of breeding from selected parents through some four genera- 
tions, and read notes on the variation; a very distinct form of variation 
of Abraxas grossulariata, in which the black markings were absent from 
the central areas of all the wings, the discoidal marks only being 
present; a series of Melanthia bicolorata var. plumbeolata; and very fine 
examples of Pachnobia hyberborea (alpina) from Perthshire. Mr. Lucas, 
specimens of five of the less common species of British dragonflies, 
viz. :—Sympetrum sanguineum and Libellula fulva, from Sandwich, 
Kent; S. flaveolum and Afschna miata, from Ockham Common; and 
Agrion mercuriale, from the New Forest. Mr. Tutt, a large number of 
Zonosoma annulata (omicronaria), bred by Dr. Riding from selected 
parents, to show the hereditary nature of the absence of the annulus. 
Some seventy-five per cent. of the imagines bred were without the 
annulus on the fore wings. The President, for Mr. Thornhill, a 
curiously-marked specimen of Fuchloé cardamines from Cambs, having 
two wings curiously clouded with black ; and for Mr. Manger, a box of 
insects of all orders, captured at sea, among which were Deilephila 
livornica, Cherocampa celerto, Macroglossa stellatarum, Patula macrops, 
Abraxa perampla, and Acridium peregrinum. Mr. Dolman, a wonderful 
specimen of Abraxas grossulariata, taken on a tree-trunk by a boy, in 
which the black markings were normal, but having the ground colour 
of a uniform deep orange; and ova of Aporia crategi, from Dover. 
Mr. Hall, several specimens of an ant found in the burrows of Sesia 
sphegiformis. Mr. West, of Greenwich, bred specimens of the Hemi- 
ptera, Podisus luridus and Goniocerus venator, both from Box Hill. 
Mr. Turner, a bred series of Porthesia chrysorrhea from North Kent 
larve ; a larva of Dicranura bifida. Mr. Dennis, the ova of Thecla 
w-album under the microscope.—Hy. J. Turner, Hon. Report Sec. 
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Biruineuam Entomoxoeicat Socrety.—September 19th, 1898.—Mr. 
G. T. Bethune Baker in the chair. Mr. R. C. Bradley showed Brachy- 
palpus bimaculatus from Sutton, one female, taken on July 8rd this 
year. He said that the species was exceedingly rare, almost the only 
other captures he knew of being two males taken in Sherwood Forest 
in 1892, by himself and Mr. C. J. Wainwright. Mr. A. H. Martineau, 
Ammophila sabulosa, bred from a pupa found in the New Forest last 
June ; also Spilomena troglodytes and Stigmus solstagi from Solihull, both 
of which, he said, were amongst the smallest species of our British 
Aculeates. Mr. W. Wynn, Cosmia afjinis, Numeria pulveraria, Cidaria 
ribesiaria Eubolia cervinaria, and a long, bred, and very beautiful series 
of Triphena fimbria, all from Hampton in Arden; also a long, bred 
series of Cucullia verbasci from Wyre Forest, and a single specimen of 
Acidalia straminata from Wyre Forest, the latter being a new record. 
Mr. H. Willoughby Ellis, a series of beetles from Cannock Chase, 
including Orchesi micans, Miscodea arctica, and many others. Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker, two drawers from his collection, containing the genera 
Neptis, Junonia, and Limenitis. 

The meetings of this Society will be held for the future at the 
Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, Birmingham. They are 
held on the third Monday in each month, and entomologists are 
cordially invited to be present.—Conpran J. Warinwricut, Hon. Sec. 


Kenpat Entomoxoeican Socrery. — October 10th, 1898. — The 
President in the chair. There was a good attendance, and three new 
members were elected. The room is now excellently lighted with 
incandescent gas-lights, and is altogether very comfortable and satis- 
factory for meeting purposes. A paper on ‘‘ September Collecting in 
the Lake District” was read by the President, dealing chiefly with the 
search for Cidaria reticulata and Cucullia asteris ; the former of which 
has apparently vanished, and the latter, in the larval stage, has turned 
up in considerable number on the golden-rod (Solidago virgaurea). 
Vide article on C. asteris, by Rev. A. M. Moss, ante p. 264. Mr. Moss 
then reverted to the former insect, and gave the life-history of, and his 
experiences with C. reticulata. The first note-book for the records of 
local butterflies is now in process of compilation, and was shown to the 
members present. The exhibits, produced by Messrs. Doherty, Grave- 
son, Holmes, Littlewood, Moss, Smith, and Wright, as usual, embraced 
many points of interest, and showed some good captures. As many 
as five or six specimens of Sirew gigas have been caught in the neigh- 
bourhood this year, and there seems good reason to believe that it has 
become established. Sugar has been yielding pretty plentifully lately, 
and the results embraced the following :—Phlogophora meticulosa and 
Xanthia ferruginea (both abundant), X. silago, X. cerago, Cerastis 
vaccintt. C. spadicea, Scopelosoma satellitia, Anchocelis rufina C. litura, 
Eipunda nigra, Miselia oxyacanthe, one Agrotis saucia, and about nine 
Calocampa exoleta. The Secretary begs leave to modify the description 
of variety of Hpinephele ianira, recorded in September. The specimen 
is not like Newman’s figure, and differs chiefly from the type by having 
the yellow patch replaced by almost pure white. He apologizes for 
error.—A. M. Moss, Sec. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Insects: Foes and Friends. By W. Hemonr Kirsy, M.D. Preface by 
W. F. Kirsy, F.L.8., F.E.S. 12mo. Pp. 138. With thirty-two 
plates printed in colours. London: §. W. Partridge & Co. 1898. 


As an elementary introduction to the study of Economic Entomo- 
logy, this little volume is not without value. It has been translated 
and adapted from a book which we are told in the preface ‘‘ has had 
a large sale in Germany.’ The plates are superior to some that we 
have seen in works offered to the public at a very much higher price ; 
and the text is in no way less trustworthy than that of the more 
scientific manuals. 


Insect Lives as told by Themselves. By Epwarp Simpson. Small 8vo. 
Pp. 128. With twenty-three illustrations. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. (No date.) 


In the course of a series of some nineteen chapters, the author 
introduces several more or less familiar insects, and gives an account 
of the life-history and other particulars connected with each one 
as he is supposed to have ascertained them by an ‘‘ interview” 
with the creature itself. Although perhaps not exactly new, this style 
of treatment is well chosen, as it is more likely to arrest the attention 
of the general reader than would expression of the same facts in the 
orthodox language of the naturalist. We gladly welcome every work 
having for its object the popularising of the study of Entomology, and 
we believe that the book under notice will have influence in this 
direction. The price is merely nominal. 


Koonomic Enromo.oey. 
The Journal of the South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 
Pp. 58. Illustrated. London: Headley Brothers. August, 1898. - 


Conrains articles by Mr. Fred. V. Theobald on insects that are in- 
jurious to fruit and forest trees. The same observer points out that 
‘‘ ovease-banding ”’ is of little use as a preventive against the attack of 
the ‘‘ winter moth,” Cheimatobia brumata, as the females of this species 
‘“‘ are carried in copula by the males up into the trees.” 


The following publications, by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Entomology, have been received :— 


The San Jose Scale in 1896-1897. By L.O. Howarp. Bulletin, No. 12. 
New Series, pp. 80. Washington, 1898. 

The Periodical Cicada: an Account of Cicada septendecim, its Natural 
Enemies, and the means of preventing tts Injury ; with a Summary 
of the Distribution of the Different Broods. By C. L. Maruart. 
Bulletin, No. 14. New Series, pp. 148. With frontispiece, 
three plates, and figures in the text. Washington, 1898. 

Bibliography of the more Important Contributions to American Economic 
Entomology. Part VI. The more important writings published 
between June 30th, 1888, and December 80th, 1896. By Naruan 
Banxs. Pp. 278. Washington, 1898. 
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FORFICULA LESNEJ, Prov. 
By W. J. Lucas, B.A., F.E.S. 


| 
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In an early number of the present volume of the ‘ Entomo- 

logist’ (ante, p. 49), I recorded and figured a male of what was 

then considered a rare British earwig, Forficula lesnet, which had 

been Pettured near Reigate by Mr. W. West, of Greenwich. 

During the past season (1898), while searching more especially 

\ for Hemiptera, the same indefatigable collector was on the alert 

for F. lesnei, and his efforts were crowned with unlooked-for 
x“  BNTOM.—DEC. 1898. 2c 
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success. He tells me that on Sept. 1st, while beating birch in 
the neighbourhood of Leatherhead, he took two males. On the 
3rd of the same month, at Reigate, using the sweeping-net from 
10 a.m till 3 p.m. for Hemiptera, he swept every patch of Ononis 
he could find, but not an earwig came to the net. But when 
beating whitethorn, hazel, &c., F. lesnet tumbled into the 
umbrella quite commonly. There were full-grown males and 
females, as well as immature specimens. The mature males 
were more common than the females in the same state. From 
Mr. West’s experience last season no collector of the Forficularia 
ought to be without F’. lesnet in his collection, but he must use 
the umbrella, and not sweep Ononis as suggested in my 
previous note. 

In connection with the same insect, Mr. W. J. Ashdown tells 
me that this earwig has occurred in many places near Leather- 
head during September and October, and in some localities 
appears to replace FE. auricularia. He takes them in the 
sweeping-net, and by beating old hedges, and does not find that 
they are attached to any one plant or shrub in particular. 
Mr. Ashdown calls attention to the fact that in many of the 
males the apices of the forceps are not gaping but contiguous, 
so that this fails as a method of distinguishing the species. The 
proportionate length of the dilated part also varies, and small 
specimens have the forceps more elongate, though none of them 
resemble the figure of I’. pubescens that Mr. Burr gave in the 
Ent. Mo. Mag. 1897, p. 148. The antennae of F. lesnet are 
stated to have twelve joints, and those of F’. pubescens thirteen ; 
but this is not of much use for purposes of identification, as 
earwigs are frequently found with their antenne a few joints 
short, perhaps due to their occasionally carnivorous habits. 

The figures represent a mature female, and the forceps of a 
male with the left branch deformed, which, through the kindness 
of Mr. West, I have been able to add to my collection. Both 
are magnified three diameters. 


November, 1898. 


A FEW NOTES ON ACIDALIA HUMILIATA, -Hurn. 
By P. W. Axssort. 


Turoucn the kindness of my friend Mr. A. J. Hodges, I 
received, on June 29th last, eighteen ova which had been de- 
posited on the 26th and 27th of that month by a captive female 
taken by him in the Isle of Wight. I am also indebted to my 
friend Mr. L. B. Prout, F.E.S., for reference to and copious 
extracts from Sepp and from Milliére, from the former of whom 
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I quote the following descriptions for comparison with the results 
of my observation of the various stages of the ovum and larva 
as far as they have yet progressed : — 


Acidalia osseata, W. V. (=humiliata, Hufn.), Sepp’s ‘ Neder- 
landische Insekten,’ 2nd series, vol. iv. pp. 50, et seq. 


The writer captured a fertile female in July, 1877, upon the 
dunes at Overveen, which laid six ova on July 18th, of which 
five hatched on July 28rd. 

“Higgs light red, covered with network of regular cells, 
somewhat more greyish and with smaller cells than those of 
dilutaria. . . . When first hatched the larve were dark grey, 
with black heads and a short hair on each segment, .. . but 
soon became lighter in colour, and towards the first moult pale 
red-brown; much less slender than most Actdalia larve, and 
hence cannot roll up in the peculiar spiral form taken by many 
of the genus. First moult Aug. 2nd-4th, second moult end of 
August and beginning of September. They continued active 
and feeding until the end of September, yet always fed slowly 
and sparingly. ... The larva becomes after the first moult 
somewhat lighter coloured than originally, yet still almost 
markingless. The markings and colour of the full-grown larva 
do not appear until after the second moult, and are most distinct 
shortly. after the third moult. Skin is very rough, entirely 
covered with wart-like spots, with several short thick hairs on 
head, prolegs, prothorax, and anus; one only (equally short) on 
each middle segment, thickened (club-shape) at the tip.”’ 


In the above extracts I have only quoted as far as the third 
moult, reserving the remainder of Sepp’s very full description 
until the larvee under my observation have successfully attained 
their full growth, as it renders comparison with my own observa- 
tions more easy. 

I am of opinion that the egg is not attached to the food- 
plant, but is laid in a manner similar to those of the Hepialids, 
in which Mr. Hodges confirms me from his previous experience 
of the species in its wild state, which extends over several 
seasons past. The keenest observation that I have been able to 
bring to bear upon this interesting species, in this the first 
attempt to rear it in captivity, has failed to detect up to the 
present stage any material discrepancy or inaccuracy in the 
exhaustive description by the well-known continental authority 
from whom I have quoted above, with the exception of the dates 
of the early moults and a few minor details. These are probably 
due to the hereditary effects of climatic influence and isolation 
in the solitary colony which, as far as has been found at present, 
constitutes the only foothold of the species in England. 

The ova which I had under observation were apple-shaped, 
of a light brick-red, reticulated with small and uniformly sym- 
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metrical shallow cells, growing darker until the larve emerged, 
from July 6th to 8th. They soon became lighter in colour, and 
towards the first moult became light reddish brown, as described 
above; and in this particular I am glad to be able to confirm 
Sepp’s description, as Milliére states that the colour in this 
stage is ‘‘ white inclining to greenish,’”’ which I do not find to be 
the case. 

With regard to the position assumed by the larva when dis- 
turbed from its food-plant, I find it most nearly to resemble a 
broad U-shape, which appears, from the general habits of this 
very sluggish larva, to be merely the result of lethargy. 

With regard to the dates of the first and second moult, my 
observations correspond within a few days with those quoted 
above; but some of the larve under my care appear to have made 
their third moult before the end of September, and upon which 
the markings more nearly assimilate to those of the full-grown 
larva. They all appear to be most erratic feeders, a few warm 
days causing them to be quite lively and to feed well; whilst a 
short spell of cold weather had the effect of making them sit 
on their food-plant as though they were going into hybernation 
at once. 

A striking feature in the larva, in its third skin, is the “‘ fish- 
scale form” pattern, which is most distinct on segment 8, and 
which is noted by Sepp, whose description I will quote further 
when I have completed my observations of the later stages of 
this most interesting larva, should I be fortunate enough to get 
them safely through hybernation. At present they appear to be 
healthy, and I have every hope that I shall be able to complete 
my observations of the entire life-history. 

I was in the Isle of Wight with Mr. Hodges this year during 
June, and in company with him I made my first acquaintance 
with the species in its somewhat inaccessible locality. I spent 
about three hours at the most tiring collecting that I ever 
remember to have experienced, owing to the roughness of the 
ground. However, as I was successful in obtaining five speci- 
mens, mostly in very fine condition, I felt amply repaid for my 
exertions. I did not, however, succeed in getting any females, 
but subsequent comparison in a series captured by Mr. Hodges 
shows them to be much smaller than the males, and with 
narrow pointed wings, whereas the males have fuller, broader, 
and rounded wings. 


Sutton Coldfield. 
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By Atsert J. Hopaes. 


I wave noticed, since my return from active collecting this 
season, a great sparseness of ‘‘records”’ of interesting species of 
Lepidoptera: whether this arises from the absence of good 
species in general, or from fear of the ‘‘ Extermination Com- 
mittee’s’”’ wrath, I know not; but it is regrettable, from whatever 
cause arising. 

I did not emerge from my “hybernation ”’ until June, and 
even then it almost needed to build a fire under me before I 
could be got to work ; and I think but for the persevering energies 
of Mr. P. W. Abbott in stimulating my ardour with prospects of 
enjoyable trips that I should have let the season pass. However, 
June 6th saw me well under way to Wicken, in company with 
Mr. J. P. Mutch, where by arrangement we met Mr. Abbott, 
thus completing our trio. The abnormal cold nights of that 
month are a matter of history, and we certainly found the mid- 
night temperature approaching arctic severity. Our first few 
nights resulted in nothing beyond Apamea unanimis, and single 
specimens of Meliana flammea, Arsilonche venosa, &c.; but, 
nothing daunted, the well-known ‘‘ Eddystone”’ shed its radiance 
nightly, and, as usual, perseverance had its reward. The “little 
favourite’ of the fen evidently dislikes the ‘‘ madding crowd”’ of 
common moths, for its appearances were reserved for nights 
when there was hardly an insect on the wing. Upon one occa- 
sion, during the whole night from 10 p.m. to dawn, only five 
moths came to the light, of which two were Hydrilla palustris. 
Between June 11th and 17th (when we left) our trio captured 
twenty-one specimens, including one biack variety, which fell to 
the lot of Mr. Abbott. Our greatest take in one evening was 
eight, which I trust is a ‘‘record.’’ There were on some evenings 
no less than seven lamps at work besides our own, and, as I can 
only account for a total take of about forty specimens, I think 
the ‘‘iddystone’s” share of twenty-one a very good percentage. 
By day we found the usual numbers of Bankia argentula at Chip- 
penham, where I also understand that larve of Plusia chryson 
were in fair plenty. We were too early for Tuddenham, but 
found Lithostege griseata in some numbers. 

A fortnight of fen work being, in our opinion, ample for any- 
one at a time, we packed up, and went to Freshwater, arriving 
there on June 18th, losing no time, but spending the same 
evening on the nearest approach we could find to fens, namely, 
a tidal estuary, odoriferous and moist. A long series of Acidalia 
emutaria rewarded us, but sugar was useless in the woods. Its 
attractiveness, however, improved during the next fortnight or 
so, culminating towards the middle of July, when I got a fine and 
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long series of Agrotis lunigera, A. corticea, A. lucernea, Hadena 
dentina, &ce., upon the Downs. Earlier in the month I found the 
more sheltered spots at the foot of the Downs more remunerative, 
and from the last week of June to about July 2nd various species 
of Noctuz were attracted in considerable numbers, amongst 
which the best were Neuria saponarié (reticulata) in unusual 
plenty, A. putris, Caradrina morpheus, with two only perfectly 
fresh T'riphena subsequa (orbona, Hufn.). During this period 
the top of the Downs was occasionally worked, but the usual 
species appeared to be unusually late; and at the date when 
A. lunigera should have been fully out, I only succeeded in 
finding A. cinerea, five specimens being taken at the same time 
off one clump of thistles. Sétina irrorella was in abnormal 
abundance, and I took a long and fine series by searching 
during the day, but, however, as usual, failed to find the 
‘‘1vr variety.” 

My friend Mr. P. W. Abbott was very anxious to make 
acquaintance with Acidalia humiliata, and visited the spot where 
they occur, in company with me, during the last week in June, 
succeeding in capturing about half a dozen specimens; but he 
was disappointed in not obtaining a female. In this I was 
fortunately more successful, and, having induced her to lay, I 
sent the ova to him, and have recently had the pleasure of seeing 
the larvee, and of comparing them with the continental authori- 
ties. Iam much amused at the wild and frantic efforts made by 
many of our most energetic ‘‘ collectors” (I mean sale-room 
collectors) to try and persuade both themselves and their friends 
that this unwelcome little stranger has no rights of entry to their 
cabinet, and I would not like to be unkind enough to suggest 
that it is because in spacing out their columns there is no 
“blank” left for it. Another cogent reason is that it does not 
appear in ‘‘ Newman,” and in cutting up their label-list no mystic 
printed slip is found for it. Rather let us fill our cabinets with 
dead and gone species like Polyommatus dispar and Lelia ceenosa, 
or artificially preserved ones as Ocneria dispar, than find room 
for an addition to our existing species. I am, however, wan- 
dering from my subject, as I did from my own pet locality when 
I made my first trip for real British Melitea cinzia. Although 
working the Isle of Wight for years past, I never worked for that 
species until this season, and I think that my efforts in that 
direction will not call down upon me “anathema maranatha ” 
from the irresponsible arbiters of permissive field-work, as only 
three specimens were taken. It was, however, a satisfaction to 
visit the locality, which [am afraid had been previously drawn 
upon, or there would surely have been abundance of worn speci- 
mens on the wing, especially as I was very late. I have had a 
very wide experience of this species in Guernsey and Sark, and 
would beg all entomologists to be sparing in their captures of the 
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larvee, or it will soon be added to the list of extinct species. In 
my opinion this is one of the (if not the) only species of Macro- 
Lepidoptera which needs “ protection,” especially in its gregarious 
larval stage. . 

Amongst Geometre, Anticlea rubidata was in swarms, it being 
easy to net three or four at a time, mostly fine. I succeeded in 
obtaining ova also of this species for my friend Mr. Abbott. After 
a long experience of collecting at Freshwater, my notes of the 
1898 season show an abnormal abundance (comparatively) of 
A. cinerea, S. irrorella, A. rubidata, N. saponarie, A. putris, 
M. anceps, and A. corticea, with a scarcity of A. lucernea. 

On July 25th I started for South Devon, a cross-country 
route taking up nearly the whole day. The heat was abnormal, 
and tourists objectionally plentiful en route, entomological para- 
phernalia being quite out-classed by cameras and bicycles. I 
arrived at my destination weary and dry, but fortunately in time 
for the ever-ready treacle-pot and net. Casual search during a 
long walk to my collecting ground revealed a few larve of 
Heliothis peltigera feeding on small plants of Hyoscyamus niger ; 
time did not allow of a careful search, which was postponed till 
the morrow. Dusk revealed the fact that Lithosia caniola was 
scarcer than usual, which is not surprising, seeing that it 
straggled out until early September, when I took my last fine female. 
Sugar also proved very little use, and consequently Leucanta 
putrescens has remained a scarcity in my store-boxes this season. 
Persevering work every night, good or bad weather, brought 
together, however, a few of each species, but in spite of all our 
efforts the great success of the previous season was not repeated, 
Laphygma exigua and Leucania albipuncta neither rewarding our 
most zealous efforts during August. Caradrina ambigua occurred 
singly upon the very same date of its first appearance in 1897 
(about Aug. 5th), but did not come at all freely until a fortnight 
or so later. Our first success was Aug. 23rd, when a good 
H. armigera was taken at 11.30 p.m. at sugared flowers of 
Knautia arvensis, a second and very worn one being captured 
Sept. 13th. On Aug. 27th sugar suddenly became very attrac- 
tive, the weather having broken utterly, and cold driving showers 
falling all day, until 4 p.m., when the sun broke through. The 
evening was bitterly cold, and the herbage soaking, completely 
wetting one through and chilling to the marrow. Noctue evi- 
dently, like water companies, were tired of the drought, and 
simply swarmed, Phlogophora meticulosa, Noctua xanthographa, 
P. gamma in excess; but I think I counted up to twenty-six or 
twenty-seven different species of Noctue, although the late 
autumn species had not shown up at all, even Xanthia circellaris 
not coming until Sept. 12th. So excited were the dissipated 
crowd that I found Noctua c-nigrum in cop. with N. canthographa. 
However, my principal capture was Leucania vitellina, of which 
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I took one about 9.15, and a second at 10.15, both feeding freely 
under a coldly brilliant moon and an absolutely cloudless sky, 
with a cold high south-west wind. My success was subsequently 
repeated, single specimens falling to my boxes on Aug. 29th, 
30th, 31st, and Sept. 2nd, 38rd, and 7th, of which five are abso- 
lutely perfect, and all are good. What appear to me to be the 
females are larger and more fulvous than the males, with dark 
wing-rays on the hind wings; whilst the others are a paler 
straw-colour, with less distinct markings. The weather was bad 
during the days of the first three captures, usually blowing a 
gale ; in one case I took the specimen in broad daylight, before 
thinking of lighting up at all. 

Agrotis saucia was very plentiful and in lovely condition, 
A. obelisca sparing, and only single specimens of Heliothis pelti- 
gera and Plusia festuce came to the sugar. After the gale had 
blown itself out, we had a series of still cold damp nights, when 
only N. xanthographa remained faithful ; but geometers then took 
up the running, a second brood of Larentia pectinitaria appearing, 
amongst which I took varieties with the dark band more or less 
obsolete. On Sept. 1st a fine fresh male Camptogramma fluviata 
visited my heads of Hupatorium cannabinum, and was promptly 
secured ; this was a valuable item, as it put me on the alert, and 
I looked out well for this little rarity, until Sept. 7th, when at 
supper at my diggings, about 10.45 p.m., a fine fresh female flew 
in to the lamp, and was cyanided pro tem. and examined. On 
reviving she obligingly laid sixty-four eggs, which proved fertile, 
to my great surprise, as the female appeared absolutely fresh. 
These larvee nearly came to a sad end, as they were preceded by 
a voracious brood of Lithosia caniola larve which hatched from 
ova laid previously in the same chip-box. However, my friend 
Mr. Abbott (to whom I entrusted the ova) proved equal to the 
occasion, and remorselessly settled these ferocious-looking little 
“cuckoos”’ ere they could do harm. At the time of writing 
(Nov. 2nd) we have a dozen of these same C. fluviata on the 
setting-boards, all males unfortunately. 

My run of luck was not yet over, as on Sept. 10th I took 
another fertile female at sugar, which laid about two dozen eggs. 
These I sent to my friend Mr. A. W. Mera, who has also been 
successful in getting them through A last specimen was 
secured Sept. 13th, but was a fine male; on the same evening I 
also took the second H. armigera (previously referred to), and a 
very worn L. exigua, which I kept on the off-chance for eggs. As 
I was leaving next day I brought it up alive, but it died without 
laying, and examination inclines to the opinion that, as with the 
worn one I kept in 1897, it was a male. Better luck next time ; 
but altogether I have no reason to join in the general wail of 
1898 as a bad season. 

Colias edusa occurred very sparingly, and seemed to pass over 
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on one day, and disappeared almost completely ; Vanessa cardut 
was very common; also V. i0, V. atalanta, &c. 

I have not met with any exceptional good fortune in the way 
of varieties during the season, but during early July I renewed 
my acquaintance with the confluent form of Zygena trifolit at 
Freshwater, and obtained very fine extreme forms. With the 
erratic species Z. filipendule I had better success, meeting with 
a small but numerous colony about Aug. 2nd in South Devon. I 
worked it steadily for over a month, and obtained five of the 
yellow variety, three of which, in fine condition, showed a very 
rich colour, contrasting beautifully with the metallic green, and 
altogether a handsomer variety than I had obtained some years 
before in the Isle of Wight. 

After my return to London, on Sept. 14th, I crossed to 
Guernsey for a short business visit, during which I found Sphina 
convolvult in great abundance, six or eight being seen together at 
one small bed of Nicotiana afinis. Although quite without 
apparatus, I could not resist the temptation of catching a few, 
thus finishing my active season’s collecting. 


TWO SEASONS AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES OF 
HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 


By Marcaret EK. Fountains, F.E.S. 


Havine spent the greater part of two successive summers 
in one or other of these two countries, I think perhaps a few 
remarks on the principal Rhopalocera belonging to them would 
not be otherwise than useful and interesting to the readers 
of the ‘ Entomologist.’ Last year I was in Austria during the 
first three weeks in May, making Vienna my head-quarters, as 
Dr. Staudinger had recommended that neighbourhood to me 
before any other. Here I was fortunate in making the acquaint- 
ance of Baron Adolf Von Kalchberg, of Hietzing, who most 
kindly wrote out a paper for me, giving the localities for all 
butterflies of any importance to be taken in that neighbourhood. 
However, the spring of last year was so cold and wet, that I did 
very little collecting till 1 returned to Vienna at the end of June, 
leaving again on July 12th for Herkulesbad, a charming Hun- 
garlan watering-place in the Mehadia district, where I found 
several very interesting species; but being too late to secure 
fresh specimens of all I saw, on Aug. 7th I left, resolving to 
return this year, and went back to Vienna, in which vicinity I 
remained more or less till the end of the month. This summer 
I visited Hungary only, arriving at Buda-Pest in the end of May. 
Here I became acquainted with a number of Hungarian entomo- 
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logists, from whom I received the greatest kindness and assist- 
ance. They invited me to attend their meeting every Friday 
evening (of which Dr. Uhryk Nandor was the president), where 
they discussed entomology in all its various branches; also 
arranged expeditions for the ensuing week, in most of which I 
accompanied them, till about the middle of June, when I again 
found myself at Herkulesbad till the end of July, when I returned 
to Buda-Pest till the middle of August, stopping a few days at 
Kavaran-Szakul on my way back, a village passed on the line 
south of Temesvar. I will now proceed to describe the results of 
my collecting. 


Papilio podalirius var. zancleus, Z.—This variety is taken at Buda- 
Pest in August, but the specimens I saw had not the abdomen so 
entirely white as those of Sicily. 

Thais polyxena, 8.V.—Occurs commonly round Buda-Pest, but I 
was too late for it; however, I secured a good number of larve from 
Adlersberg in June, feeding on Aristolochia, of which, out of about two 
dozen, eighteen pupated, and are now in my possession. 

Parnassius mnemosyne, L.—Common, but rather worn, on June 5th, 
in the forest of Szadr, about seventy kilometres from Buda-Pest. 

Pieris napi var. flavescens, Stgr.—This is an exceedingly interesting 
variety, occurring, as far as I could make out, only at Modling, near 
Vienna.—The spring brood was nothing but a rather pale edition of 
var. bryonia, O., but in July I took some very remarkable female speci- 
mens, in which the ground colour was more or less of a rich ochre tint 
throughout, with the black markings much exaggerated (and very 
black, not dusky as in bi yonie), but I took one specimen in which these 
markings were the same as in the type, though the ochre tint was 
especially brilliant. The males were all typical. 

Colias chrysotheme, Kisp.—l made an expedition to Médling with 
the Baron von Kalchberg in May last year, hoping to secure this 
species, but we did not see one. He informed me that it was always 
much scarcer in the spring brood, and the specimens were smaller and 
paler. At the end of August I found it common enough in the same 
locality. It also appears in the neighbourhood of Buda-Pest, larger 
and finer than the Austrian form, but I was unfortunate in not obtain- 
ing one specimen, though Herr Aigner caught three or four on 
Aug. 7th, in the Kammerwald, one female of which was very large and 
strongly marked. 

C. myrmidone, Esp. — This most charming butterfly occurs in 
various localities near Buda-Pest. Unlike C. chrysotheme, the speci- 
mens of the first brood seemed to be the largest and brightest, but the 
second brood was more abundant. I took it at Csepel-Sziget, Hidég 
Volgy, and Farkas Volgy. It was a curious fact that in Mehadia I 
I saw no Colias except the two common ones, fAyale and edusa. 

Thecla betula, L., T. spini, Schiff., T. w-album, Kn., T. acacia, F., 
T. quercus, L. (also var. bellus, Gerh., but rarely) and 7’. rubi, L.—AIl 
occur in the mountains above Ofen, the local name for Buda. 

Polyommatus virgauree, L.—A remarkably fine form occurred in 
the Wasserwald, bei Mehadia, in June, 
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P. thersamon, Esp.—Fairly common on the marsh ground below 
the Kammerwald, and other localities in the neighbourhood of Buda- 
Pest, in August, but some of the specimens were rather worn. I also 
took it near Kavaran Szakul, at the end of July, where it was much 
more worn ; possibly the end of the first brood (?). 

se dispar var. rutilus, Wernb.—A very small form of this butterfly 
was common round Kavaran Szakul at the end of July; near the 
Kammerwald, in August, most of the specimens were much larger. 
I also took one male in the forest of Szaar, in June. 

P. alciphron, Rott.—At Isaszegh, about fifty kilometres from Buda- 
Pest, on June 2nd, in one particular spot on the borders of a wood, 
I took several very fine male specimens in perfect condition, and a 
week later, at the same place, the females were also out, but much rarer. 
This butterfly also occurs in the Cserna Thal, near Herkulesbad, but 
it was practically over by the time I got there, both this year and last. 

Lycena amanda, Schn.—I took two males on June 14th, at Szép- 
Juhaszué, near Buda-Pest, and Herr Aigner took several others, also 
males. I did not see a female. 

L. meleager, Esp.—This most beautiful butterfly occurs more or 
less commonly in every locality I visited in Hungary and Austria; the 
females, however, are rare. ‘The whole of the month of July is its 
time of appearance, and good specimens are still to be met with in 
August. 

L. iolas, O.—This ‘‘ monster blue” occurs abundantly in Farkas 
Volgy the last fortnight in July; but when 1 was there in August it: 
was quite over; I only saw a few specimens, and they were too much 
worn to be worth taking. It looks as large as M. galatea when on the 
wing. The larva is to be found in the seed-vessels of Colutea 
arborescens. 

L. arion, Li.—In Mehadia this is one of the commonest of the 
‘blues’; I also found it at Kavaran-Szakul, where I took one speci- 
men of the var. obscura, Frey, but it was not so dark as the Swiss 
form. I may here add that all the commoner species of this and the 
preceding genus, such as P. dorilis and phlaas, L. icarus, damon, orion. 
argiolus, corydon, &¢c., also occur throughout Hungary with the usual 
prolific abundance. 

Libythea celtis, Esp.—This is a butterfly that seems to have a very 
wide range, but never to occur in any abundance. Out of the four 
specimens I have in my collection, one is from Granada, in Spain ; 
one from Aix-en-Provence, in France; one from Sondrio, in North 
Italy ; and one I took last year at Herkulesbad,—the only one I ever 
saw there. 

Apatura iris, L., A. ilia, §.V., and var. clytie, 8.V.—Any entomo- 
logist desirous of seeing the Apatura reigning supreme must visit the 
Rohrwald, near Spillern, about twenty kilometres from Vienna, the 
first fortnight in July. I shall never forget what a sight it was; the 
pathways through that magnificent forest were literally swarming with 
butterflies of this genus, clytie being by far the most numerous, while 
the typical ilia was comparatively rare. Upon making enquiries of a 
local entomologist I chanced to meet, he assured me that this profusion 
of insect life occurred invariably the same at this season of the year, 
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which seemed all the more remarkable, as the depredations made upon 
such large conspicuous butterflies were incessant; every peasant-boy 
was armed with a net of some sort, and I actually saw one lad with his 
hat decorated lavishly and wastefully with as many of these glorious 
insects as, with folded wings, he was able to cram together ; that boy 
alone must at least have secured some thirty specimens. I could only 
suppose that the reason extermination does not result from such 
wanton sacrifice was owing to the fact that all these swarms were 
entirely males. I left Vienna before the females were out, and later 
on, early in August, upon revisiting the Rohrwald, not a single 
individual of all that gay throng was left; the forest-paths were quite 
deserted, and sadly enough did I miss the flutter of their wings and 
the exciting influence of their beautiful presence. The Apatura also 
occur, but much more sparingly, in the Mehadia district. 

Limenitis populi, L.— Occurs, but not commonly, in various 
localities, in both countries. The only specimen I ever saw was in the 
Rohrwald, in July, and that was in the box of another collector. 

L. camilla, 8.V.—One fine male specimen on the Alionberg at 
Orsova this year, in July. I observed no others anywhere, except one 
female (damaged) near Herkulesbad in June. 

L. sibylla, L.—Common in June and July in almost every locality 
I visited in either country. 

Neptis lucilla, 8.V.—Common in the park at Schénbriinn, near 
Vienna, in June, and in the forests round Herkulesbad in June and 
July. 

N. aceris, Lepsch.—There is something very weird and sad about 
the flight of this graceful little butterfly, with its meteor-like move- 
ments, as it glides backwards and forwards against the dark green 
foliage in the forest glades, which it loves to haunt; and though often 

_ascending far beyond the swoop of the net, it more often comes within 
easy reach of it, thereby falling a ready prey into the hands of the 
greedy collector, for, though common enough where it occurs, aceris is 
not met with in Kurope except in the far East. I found the second 
brood emerging towards the end of July last year, near Herkulesbad, 
where it soon became extremely common. This year, however, 
individuals of the second brood began to emerge in quite the beginning 
of July, and were more or less worn before the period when I had found 
them fresh the year before. Is it possible that aceris produces three 
broods in the course of the summer? I did not come across it farther 
west than Kavaran-Szakul, were it was also extremely abundant. 

Vanessa levana, L., and var. prorsa.—Occurs near Vienna and in 
some parts of Hungary, but always in my experience very sparingly. 

V. polychloros, L.—In a wood near Orsova, in June, I found 
numbers of this insect flying round the young elm-trees and settling 
on their trunks, and as far as I could make out they were all exclu- 
sively polychloros and—nothing else ! 

V. xanthomelas, 5.V.—I only succeeded in taking one specimen of 
this rare butterfly this year, in June, in the Cserna Thal, near 
Herkulesbad, which I had been told was a locality in which it 
was occasionally taken. 

V. vau-album, S.V.—Also only one specimen, at Rodaun, near 
Vienna, on July 9th, 1897. It was flying over a manure-heap on the 
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outskirts of a wood, and I believe I saw one or two others flying high 
up on oak-trees the same day. But when I again visited the locality 
in August all signs of it had disappeared. 

Melitea maturna, L.—Fairly common in a limited range, at one 
part in the forest of Szaar, on June 5th, but several of the specimens 
were already rather worn, Later on, in one of the forests near 
Herkulesbad, I also found one or two, but these were very much the 
worse for wear. 

M. cinxia, L.—The female specimens at Szaar were more or less 
paler in the ground colour, with the black markings very broad and 
distinct, and a strong inclination to olive-green on the basal half of the 
fore wings. 

M. phebe, Kn.—Always a most variable insect; occurring in 
every locality I visited. In the Cserna Thal the females had the 
ground colour extremely pale in parts, and the black markings very 
broad. 

M. trivia, 8.V.—This year, for the first time, I became personally 
acquainted with this little butterfly, by no means one of the least 
difficult of the Melitea to distinguish and classify, as it varies very 
considerably both in size and colour. In the forest of Szaar, in June, 
I took a male of medium size, of which the ground colour in parts was 
very pale. At the top of a high mountain called Hunka-Kamena, on 
the frontier between Hungary and Roumania, I again came across 
trivia, but so sparingly that I only succeeded in netting two specimens, 
one of which was a female of such huge dimensions, and so darkly 
marked, that had I been at Sarepta, in Russia, I should have con- 
sidered that I had taken the var. fascelis, Esp. But at Farkas-Volgy, 
&e., near Buda-Pest, in August, this species puzzled me yet more; 
some of the specimens were exceedingly small (I suppose, var. nana, 
Ster.), the fulvous varying in tone, and many were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from M. didymua var. occidentalis, Stgr., which occurred at 
the same time and place. 

M. didyma, O.—This is, I suppose, about the most variable of all 
the Melitea. Near Orsova, in June, the females appeared all to be of the 
var. meridionalis, Stgr.; also occasionally at Herkulesbad, some fifteen 
miles away, but much less markedly so. The var. occidentalis occurred 
with the var. alpina at Farkas-Volgy in August, the former often being 
extremely difficult to distinguish from M. trivia, though some of the 
specimens were quite distinct. 

M. dictynna, Esp.—Common in tie forest of Szaar in June. 

M. athalia, Rott.—A large, strongly-marked variety, called meha- 
diensis, is said to occur at Mehadia, but I did not come across anything 
but the type. 

M. aurelia, Nick.—At Peszér, near Buda-Pest, in June. 

Argynnis selene, 8. V.—Fairly common in June ; also euphrosyne, L, 

A. dia, L.—Common throughout Hungary and Austria. 

A. daphne, 8. V.rCommon at Herkulesbad in June and July. 

A. hecate, Esp.—In the neighbourhood of Buda-Pest in June. I 
did not observe it anywhere else. 

A. latonia, L., aglaia, L., niobe var. eris, Meig., adippe var. cleo- 
dowa, O., and paphia, L., are all to be found in both countries. 

A. pandora, 8. V.—Occurs in the Cserna Thal. I saw a few speci. 
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mens, damaged, last year in July; and took one very fine male this year 
in June, but saw no others. 

Melanargia galatea, L.—Occurs commonly in Hungary and Austria ; 
var. leucomelas, Ksp., occasionally with the type; and from the Do- 
moglet, near Herkulesbad. I have some very black examples of the var. 
procida, Hbst. One female I took there last year is pr‘ocida above and 
leucomelas beneath. 

M. japygia var. suwarovius, Hbst.—It was to take this interesting 
variety that caused me to visit Buda-Pest, as I had heard on good 
authority that the only known locality in the whole of Hungary where 
it occurred was a wood at Peszér in that neighbourhood. Therefore at 
every Friday evening gathering of the Buda-Pest entomologists I would 
enquire anxiously if the swwarovius was yet on the wing; and, after a 
week or ten days, at last a day was fixed to make the great expedition 
to Peszér, which from all accounts appeared to be about the most in- 
accessible place imaginable. On the 12th of June, beneath a brilliant 
sky, we started in the early morning from Buda-Pest, a party of five 
in all, Herr Aigner acting as guide, as he alone had previously visited 
this wonderful spot. About two hours in a slow train brought us to 
Dabas; but there our hardships were to begin. Herr Aigner secured 
a cart at the station drawn by two little Hungarian horses—a sort of 
miniature hay wagon it seemed to me; and the first jog along the road 
to the village of Dabas was enough to show us that it was entirely in- 
nocent of springs. ‘The way was long; and to say that the road was 
bad would be to give but a faint idea of the tract of country over which 
we travelled in our springless vehicle; the sand was so deep in many 
places that the wheels sank in up to the axle; but the horses seemed 
quite accustomed to it, and did their work well. The farther we went 
the worse it got; and, by and by, we left the so-called road and seemed to 
be pursuing a half-beaten track across the open grass land; twice the way 
lay through great sheets of water, in one of which we stuck in the mud, 
and I thought nothing could save us from being upset; but no one else 
seemed to think anything of it, so I concluded that this too was part 
of the play! We were now quite in the wilds of Hungary ; at intervals 
we passed through immense herds of long-horned cattle; but human 
life seemed to be but thinly represented. I could not but admit that 
Herr Aigner was right when he had told me that the way from Dabas 
to Peszér would have been absolutely impracticable for a bicycle. I 
really began to think we should never get there; it was more than two 
hours since we had started from Dabas, and still we were bumping and 
jolting along, stiff and tired even before reaching the scene of action. But, 
whatever the hardships and risks of the way had been, they were more 
than compensated for when we did arrive. It was indeed an entomo- 
logist’s dream realized, when we alighted, to find ourselves in a forest 
literally abounding with butterflies, and where the swwarovius was the 
most conspicuous of all; it was flying by hundreds—a white, graceful 
creature—in all the grassy glades of this wonderful forest, and nearly 
all in perfect condition. The females were especially beautiful, the 
under side of the hind wings and apex of the fore wings being broadly 
suffused with a deep primrose tint. Knowing that I should probably 
not find myself in this world-forsaken spot again, I secured all my box 
would hold, and only regretted that I had not brought two boxes. 
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Kighteen males and fifteen females were the results of my captures ; 
and then I began to awaken to the fact that other treasures were also 
to be had in the woods near Peszér. 4A. hecate was flying everywhere, 
and in perfect condition; but it was a little early for the females, of 
which I only took one, a splendid specimen, very darkly marked. 
M. aurelia, A. daphne, P. alciphron, and C. morpheus, with many other 
butterflies, if common in other places, literally swarmed here; if rare 
in other localities, in this favoured spot they were abundant. We 
stayed on till late in the afternoon, and the long, glorious day was 
beginning to wane at last. All were satisfied, and I was delighted, 
with the success of the expedition. It is worth the long journey from 
England to Hungary, if only to pay a visit to Peszér in June, especially 
in the society of so many congenial companions and kindred spirits. 

Erebia medusa, 8. V.—Common, but worn, at Szaar in June. 

E. melas, Hbst.—The last fortnight in July and the first in August 
is the time to find melas on the Domoglet near Herkulesbad. I first 
saw it on the wing on July 21st, 1897, though Golopenza (my guide) 
had brought me in one male specimen of it amongst a quantity of ethiops 
a few days prior to that day. It was very common where it occurred, 
but the ground over which it flew at the top of the mountain was so 
thickly strewn with huge rocks and boulders that the chase was both 
arduous and difficult; the females, too, who were much rarer than the 
males, were also more difticult to catch. From time to time I would 
see one driven by the wind, fly some ten or twenty yards, and then 
alight on a rock, taking to flight again the moment I approached, no 
matter how cautiously, and (what was curious) they were often damaged, 
whereas the males were in excellent condition. A week or two later 
they seemed to come down to a lower altitude, and more than once lL 
observed male specimens as far down as the rocky pathway just below 
the Kreuz, but never lower. This year I left before melas was out, for , 
though I made many expeditions to Domoglet I did not observe so 
much as one example of the species. 

EE. aethiops, Ksp.—Extremely common in all the woods and forests 
round Herkulesbad in July. 

FE. ligea, L.—Occurring in the Domoglet and elsewhere; a fine, 
large form. I saw no ewryale in that neighbourhood at all. 

Satyrus hermione, L.—Common in July in most localities in 
Hungary. 

S. aleyone, 8S. V.—All the specimens I took at Baden and Médling 
near Vienna in August last year seemed distinctly to belong to this 
and not to the preceding species. 

S. circe, F.—Fairly distributed in Hungary and Austria. 

S. briseis, L.—This species seemed to be the commonest of the 
genus. Last year at Médling it was very common in August; and 
this year in that same month it occurred in great abundance in most 
of the localities in the neighbourhood of Buda-Pest, Farkas-Volgy 
particularly. 

S. semele, L.—Very common everywhere. 

S. arethusa, 8. V.—Very common in the neighbourhoods of Vienna 
and Buda-Pest in August. 

S. statilinus, Hufn.—When I left Hungary towards the middle of 
August statilinus had not yet appeared; but about a week or ten days 
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later Herr Térék very kindly sent me a good series (males only) in ex- 
cellent condition, which he had taken at Csepel-Sziget, near Buda-Pest. 

Pararge rowelana, Cr.—This rare and interesting butterfly occurs 
not uncommonly in the forests round Herkulesbad and Orsova. Last 
year I was too late to secure fresh specimens, more especially as I had 
been two weeks in the neighbourhood before I discovered it. In fact, 
it was already the 27th of July when I made a dash at a good-sized 
brown butterfly near the white ‘‘ Kreuz,’’ on my way down from the 
Domoglet, and found it to be a male specimen, much worn and 
broken, of roxvelana; and I afterwards found that it inhabited the 
forest below the Kreuz; but none of the males were fresh, and the 
females were so rare that I only succeeded in obtaining two examples, 
though both were in excellent condition. This year, however, I deter- 
mined to be in time for it; and on June 23rd, in a wood above Orsova, 
I secured four males, though I soon found that the Kreuz wood above 
Herkulesbad was far the best locality for it. It is a difficult butterfly 
to catch, as it has a habit of flying high and settling out of reach of the 
net. The best plan (suggested to me by Herr Bourdon) is to mount 
guard near an old oak tree which has the bark discoloured by a sort of 
dry resin on which this butterfly feeds with great avidity, and by this 
means many fine specimens may be secured. The afternoon is better 
than the morning, as then it seems more inclined to descend from the 
trees. 

P. clymeme, Esp.—If rovelana is difficult, clymene is ten times more 
so. It seems to occur only at a considerable elevation, though I did 
once take one specimen on the road going down to Herkulesbad 
Station, but this I think was only chance, for there was a strong wind 
blowing that day, and it must merely have been blown down from the 
mountains. Hxcept this one solitary exception, clymene, as far as I 
could discover, seemed to be confined to one locality, i.e. the forests 
in the immediate vicinity of the Domoglet. Last year I was too late 
for it on the 21st of July, though males were common enough in this 
spot ; they were nearly all damaged and worn ; and this year it occurred 
very much more sparingly; besides, I was unlucky in the weather on 
an expedition I made on July 6th; the clouds rolled up from the 

valleys, and there was no more sunshine after 9 a.m., so I had to be 
satisfied with only one fine specimen for that day. On July 11th I 
again visited this interesting mountain, and saw a magnificent female 
(the only female I did see), “but to my great sorrow she escaped me. 
Two days later I was there again, but the males were already getting 
worn, and were far from plentiful. I imagine they last but a very 
short time in good condition, probably owing to the fogs, and especially 
the winds which at so great an elevation are almost incessant. 

P. hiera, F.—In the woods near Médling in the beginning of May ; 
and at Hidée- Volgy, &c., near Buda-Pest, early in August. At Her- 
kulesbad I only observed mera. Megara and egeria Were also common 
in most places. 

P. achine, Sc.—A very fine form was abundant in the woods at Szép- 
Juhaszué, near Buda-Pest, in the middle of June, but they were all 
males. Herr Aigner said the female was always rare. 

Epinephele lycaon, Rott.—At Isaszegh in June; and again in J uly 
and August at Csepel-Sziget; also at Farkas-Volgy, where I took a 
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female with the left fore wing possessing the characteristics of the 
male. 

E.. tanira, L.—Common everywhere. 

E. tithonus, l.— Common on the Alionberg at Orsova, and at 
Kavaran-Szakul. I never saw it anywhere else. 

E. hyperanthus, L.—Last year in the Cserna Thal in July I took a 
male with the rings on the under side abnormally large and distinct ; 
and this year in June at the very same spot I took another male, in 
which this feature was even more strikingly developed. 

Cenonympha edipus, F.—Occurs in the neighbourhood of Buda-Pest, 
but I did not come across it. 

C. iphis, 8. V., and C. pamphilus, L.—Both common in Hungary 
and Austria. 

Spilothyrus lavatere, Eisp.—tLiterally swarms at Csepel and other 
places near Buda-Pest in July; but I was practically too late for it 
when I returned there this year, and I did not see or hear of it in the 
Mehadia district. 

Syrichthus carthami, Hiib., S. alveus, Hiib., and S. malve, L.—I do 
not think I am wrong in stating that these and other species of 
Syrichthus are all to be met with in Hungary and Austria. 

S. orbifer, Hiib.—Occurs in the neighbourhood of Buda-Pest in 
August. I never took one myself; but Herr Térék presented me with 
two males, in excellent condition, he caught one day when we were 
collecting together at Farkas-Volgy. 

Nisoniades tages, L.—Occurs commonly in both countries. 

Hesperia thaumas, Hufn., H. lineola, O., H. sylvanus, Esp., and H. 
comma, L.—All occurred commonly ; but I did not see or hear anything 
of H. acteon, Esp., or H. nostrodamus, F. 

Cyclopides morpheus, Pall— Was common in the marshy meadows 
on the borders of the Rohrwald in June and July; also at Weidling- 
bach near Vienna. I do not recollect observing it anywhere in Hungary, 
except in the celebrated woods near Peszér. 

Carterocephalus palemon, Pall.—-Occurring, but not at all commonly, 
in the Rohrwald in the beginning of May. 

Notr.—A fresh male specimen of Melitea didyma vay. occidentalis 
that I took in North Italy, in August last, has the typical red replaced 
by rich cream colour. 

It now only remains for me to add that the pleasure and 
success of my expeditions was so greatly enhanced by certain 
members of the Buda-Pest Entomological Society, that I hope 
anyone thinking of visiting that place will allow me to have 
the pleasure of introducing my countryman amongst them, when, 
I think, I am not wrong in assuring him that he will meet with a 
warm and hearty welcome. And I should also hike to take the 
opportunity of recommending anyone visiting the Mehadia district 
to solicit the services as guide of Marien Golopenza, of Pesinesca, 
a Roumanian peasant of intelligence, and some knowledge of the 
fauna of his neighbourhood; also able to speak German quite 
sufficiently well to make himself intelligible. 

7, Lansdown Place (East), Bath: November, 1898. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


SpH@rRIA LARvARUM, Westw.—I have just seen the interesting notes 
on Spheria larvarum, by Messrs. George Howes and W. W. Smith, in 
the ‘ Kntomologist’ of June last (ante, pp. 128-180). There appears 
to have been some question as to the liability of wood-boring larve to 
attack from the fungus. Ag bearing on this point I may mention that 
I have on several occasions found larve of our large wood-boring 
hepialid, Phassus purpurascens, destroyed by this or an allied fungus. 
In each case my attention was attracted by the appearance of the 
clavate extremity of the fungus at the opening of the gallery. The 
stalk extended some six to eight inches down the tunnel, and termi- 
nated in the head of the dead larva, whose body was completely filled 
and extended by the mycelium. To the best of my belief, the larve 
of Phassus never leave their tunnels in the tree, so the spores of the 
fungus must get washed down to them. Their galleries are usually 
vertical, running down the very centre of the stem, with a lateral 
aperture at the upper extremity, through which the frass is ejected. 
This frass does not fall to the ground, but is woven into a thick felt-like 
curtain, that screens the entrance to the tunnel. The Phassus larvee 
affect the following trees in this neighbourhood :—Trema orientalis, 
Cinchona robusta, Callicarpa lanata, and a species of Rubus.—H. Ernest 
Green; Hton, Pundaluoya, Ceylon, October 14th, 1898. 


AMPHIDASYS BETULARIA (Linn.) vaAR. DOUBLEDAYARIA (Mill.) rv Lonpon. 
—lIt is interesting to note of late how this variety has become spread 
over the London districts, and it seems by the notices that the captures 
have been mostly individual ones, so perhaps the following may be 
interesting. A. betularia has been very common here this season, and 
maintained its popularity to the end. But the first appearance of 
doubledayaria was not till June 28th, when I took a light melanic male. 
At first I thought it had been robbed of its pigment, but afterwards 
found I was mistaken. The next visit to light was July 2nd, when I 
found another specimen on the ground, losing one the same evening. 
The cold and windy nights made captures difficult except to the bats. 
It was not until August 4th or 5th that this variety again came to 
light, making a total of six specimens, including two found by a boy. 
I had reason when collecting to note that the majority of the speci- 
mens attracted by light were males, and also that this sex showed less 
tendency to vary than the females—H. W. Bruu-Marurey; Ravens- 
court Park, W., October 28th, 1898. 


Liycmna Ltycipas.—In reference to the note on Lycena lycidas (ante, 
p- 260), I should like to mention that I took this insect in the valley 
in which St. Nicholas lies as long ago as 1886, and it had also been 
taken there a year or two previously. In the same year I took two 
specimens of it high up on the Gemmi Pass, which Dr. Staudinger, to 
whom I showed them, pronounced to be an entirely new locality, but 
I have not heard of their occurrence there since.—R. 8. STaNDEN ; 
Thorpe Hall, Colchester, November 2nd, 1898. 
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Execrraic Licur versus Gas Licut (Incanpescent).—Considering 
what numbers of insects are attracted by the electric light in our 
streets, I have often wondered why the incandescent gas lights appear 
to be less attractive than the lamps with ordinary burners, although 
the former light is so much more brilliant. Since the installation of 
the electric light at Shepherd’s Bush, I have noticed moths gyrating 
around the lamps in scores, indeed, sometimes it has been almost 
bewildering to look up at the whirl of fascinated insects. I still find 
that the old gas-lamps attract a few specimens, but I rarely notice any 
tenants on the lamps with the mantle light. Iwas glad to note that 
Eugonia fuscantaria still occurs in the neighbourhood, as 1 picked up 
a fine female which had been smashed by a passing cyclist. I noticed 
that many moths rest on the roadway for a while, and often renew 
their giddy flight round the are-light, the attractive power of which 
appears to them irresistible. — Aurrep T. Mircuetn; 5, Clayton 
Terrace, Gunnersbury, W., October 21st, 1898. 


Tx: Puration or Smertmnraus tinim.—It has been a matter of 
speculation as to where the larve of certain insects, such as Smerinthus 
tilie, pupate when the base of the tree, generally an elm, the foliage 
of which forms its principal food, is wanting in those warm cosy 
angles clothed with grass. The ground surrounding these trees is 
often made so hard by cattle as to defy any larve penetrating it. 
Some time since, whilst examining one of these trees, my attention 
was attracted by a large quantity of loose bark which hung from the 
trunk like huge scales. On climbing up the tree some ten or twelve 
feet and loosening the bark, I was surprised to find two or three pup 
of S. tilig beneath it; the larvae had fastened themselves to the bark, 
which acted as a perfect shelter from wind and storm. During the 
past two months I have dug under some hundreds of elms, which grow 
to great perfection in the valley of the Tone, and it is singular that I 
have never met with more than one pupa of this insect beneath any 
one tree; perhaps this is accounted for by the foregoing remarks. In 
the case of Smerinthus populi, I have found as many as three beneath 
one poplar, the bark of which would not allow of the pupation of 
such large larve beneath it.——T. Bucxuanp; Hast Street, Taunton, 
November 8th, 1898. 


GrassHoppers at Sucar.—Mr. Lucas’s account of Thamnotrizon 
cinereus, Linn., being taken at sugar is of some interest (ante, p. 267). 
It is a well-known fact that these Decticide are fierce carnivorous 
insects, and equally well known that they are, partly at least, nocturnal 
in habits. It would be very interesting to observe whether 7’. cinereus 
comes to sugar for the sake of the insects which the sugar attracts, or 
to partake of the delicacy itself. Meconema varium, Fab., is not 
carnivorous, but I doubt whether 7’. cinereus would attack so large an 
insect. It usually prefers small flies, Musca, &c. As to its nocturnal 
propensities, I have often taken it in hedges, chirping away merrily, 
between ten and twelve at night in August and September, in the south 
of England.—Maxcorm Burr; New College, Oxford, October 29th, 1898. 
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CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 


CoLias EDUSA IN SussEx.—On Oct. 23rd, whilst walking on the marsh 
here, I saw a fine male C. edusa flying in front of me. It was the first I had 
noticed this season, and I captured it with my hat, after several attempts. 
—J.T. Dewey; 26, Willingdon Road, Eastbourne, Oct. 23rd, 1898. 


CoLias EDUSA AT CHICHESTER.—This species has straggled on here 
late into the season. A fine male was taken on Oct. 28th. It flew out of 
the box whilst I was chloroforming it, and was lost in the room. I searched 
for it everywhere for some time without success. It may have been 
accidental, but I am disposed to believe it an instance of the power 
of selection on the part of insects of protective coloration. Quite by chance 
I discovered the insect on a cloth, hanging from a table, of maroon ground 
with leaves of old-gold colour. On one of these leaves the butterfly was 
settled, with closed wings, showing the under sides, which harmonized 
exactly with the yellow of the leaf.—JosEpH ANDERSON; Chichester. 


XYLINA SEMIBRUNNEA AT CHIcHESTER.—I took a splendid specimen 
of X. semibrunnea at sugar on Oct. 10th.—JosspH AnpERsoN ; Chichester. 


CREAM-COLOURED PigRIS RAPH AT CHICHESTER.—A female P. rape, 
apparently freshly emerged, was taken at Apuldram on Oct. 10th. It is of 
a buff or cream-colour, quite as deep in shade as specimens in my cabinet 
from Scotland and Ireland.—JosErpH ANDERSON; Chichester. 


DEILEPHILA LIVORNICA IN SuRREY.—On Oct. 15th a specimen of 
D. livornica was taken by our servants here; it came into the house over- 
night and was captured in the morning. I suppose this is a rarity ?— 
(Rev.) C. D. Sneti; Duncroft, Kenley, Surrey, Oct. 31st, 1898. 


PLUSIA MONETA IN SuRREY.—We took a specimen of P. moneta here in 
the summer. Unfortunately it got into the gas and was much damaged. — 
(Rev.) C. D. Syerz; Duncroft, Kenley, Surrey, Nov. 3rd, 1898. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI, ACRONYCTA ALNI, &c., IN WoRCESTERSHIRE.—On 
Oct. 4th last a fine example of the former insect was brought to me; it was 
found on some palings at Moseley. Last spring I bred an example of alni 
from a pupa found among some wood of rotten palings at Hall Green. 
Near Knowle I found a pupa which turned out Amphidasys betularia var. 
doubledayaria (male), which, however, was malformed. I also met with, 
during the summer, for the first time near Moseley, Pterostoma palpina 


and Cucullia umbratica. — A. D. Imus; “ Linthurst,’ Oxford Road, 
Moseley, Worces. 


DEILEPHILA LIVORNICA, SPHINX CONVOLYULI, &c., AT PorTLAND, 1898. 
—Of my captures here this year the following are, doubtless, worth 
putting on record :—Deilephila livornica, one taken in my garden whilst 
hovering over Silene pendula compacta, about 9 p.m., on June 12th, in very 
good condition. Sphinw convolvuli, fifty-two taken between Aug. 4th and 
Oct. 3rd. On the evening of Sept. 17th at least a dozen, I believe, were 
hovering at one time over a bed of petunias, eight of which I secured. 
Macroglossa stellatarum, plentiful from Aug. 20th till the end of Septem- 
ber; about fifty taken. Heliophobus hispidus. one hundred and two 
taken between Aug. 25th and Sept. 27th, on grass and at light. Aporo- 
phyla australis, twenty-six taken at sugar and light during September. 
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Vanessa c-album, one taken at sugar in the daytime, on Sept. 17th. The 
whole of these were caught within fifty yards of my residence, and each 
species in a very limited area; for instance, the first nine specimens of 
S. convolvuli were captured in a space not exceeding a cubic yard, and 
H. hispidus occurred most plentifully in a portion of a bank measuring 
about twenty yards by two.—J. T. Hypu; The Grove, Portland. 


Coxias EDUSA IN SussEX.—On Tuesday, the Ist inst., a bright sunny 
day, I saw flying over a bank on the Sea Road, Bexhill, a specimen of the 
above species. It did not look at all battered, and it settled on the bank, 
where I had a good view of it—GwrnpaLINE Matuuw; Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Nov. 12th, 1898. 


XANTHIA GILVAGO, &., In Lonpon Disrrict.—I took three specimens 
of X. gilvago on the incandescent lamps at Roehampton in September. 
‘Two were in excellent condition, but the third was rather worn. Amongst 
the other things taken on the lamps was a moth very like X. yilvago, and 
which from Mr. Tutt’s description must be X. ocellaris.—G. K. GREGSON ; 
Ardkeen Lodge, Putney, Nov. 12th, 1898. 


PHLOGOPHORA METICULOSA IN NovemMBER.—Mr. &. Hill, of Kingston- 
on-Thames, and Mr. F. M. B. Carr, of Lee, each note the occurrence of a 
specimen of P. meticulosa about the middle of November last, and the latter 
asks, ‘‘Is not this rather a late date for this species?” It is perhaps un- 
usually but not exceptionally late, as a specimen was taken at Putney on 
December 26th, 1895 (Entom. xix. 65); and Mr. Armstrong tells me that 
he saw one on the last day of the year 1872, at Sandown Park.—RicHarD 
SoutH, 100, Ritherdon Road, Upper Tooting, 8.W. 


Uropreryx sAmpucarta IN NovemBer.—Is it not very unusual for 
U. sambucaria to appear in the perfect state in November? I bred some 
of the larve of this species (this summer) from eggs laid on the crack 
willow. Instead of hybernating as usual, two of the larve became pup in 
October, and from one of these an imago emerged on Nov. 8th.—ALBERT 
May; Chandos, Hayling Island, Hants, Nov. 18th, 1898. 

[In 1896 a specimen of U. sambucaria was taken at light on Oct. 2nd, 
and another example was captured in a garden on the 8th of the same 
month (vide Entom. xxix. 334 and 371).—Eb.] 


Aptecta prasina In Novemser.—On November 2nd an imago of 
A. prasina, F. (herbida, Hb.), emerged in one of my breeding-cages. 
This was the more striking as in neighbouring cages I have a large 
brood of larve of the same species reared from eggs laid in June, 
which are now half-grown and commencing to hybernate. The larva 
which has just resulted in an imago was found in the same locality as 
the moth which produced the eggs, but a couple of months later.— 
(Rev.) W. G. Wurrrinenam; South Wigston Vicarage, Leicester. 


ABERRATION OF EPINEPHELE TITHONUS.—I wish to record the capture, 
in August, on Portsdown Hill, South Hants, of a specimen of EH. tithonus 
in which the usual red-brown ground colour of the wings is replaced by 
pale yellow. I ought to say, perhaps, that this is not a faded or damaged 
‘ordinary ” specimen ; the outlines of the markings are particularly sharp 
and well-defined and the colouring quite decided, the latter giving the insect 
a rather striking appearance when on the wing. I should like to know if 
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this variation is a common one, since I captured a similar one last year in 
exactly the same spot.—G. M. Russei.; 14, Plough and Harrow Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

[Judging from our correspondent’s description, the variety of H. tithonus 
referred to appears to be somewhat similar in character to that figured and 
described in the ‘ Entomologist’ for 1897 (xxx. p. 253).—Eb | 


CaprurEs AT STREET-LAMPS. — Lepidoptera appear to have been 
unusually scarce this year in this district, and sugaring more or less of a 
failure. I made several expeditions to Crabbe Wood, but, with the 
exception of one night, my efforts met with such very indifferent success 
that I abandoned it and directed my attention to the street-lamps just out- 
side the town. I practically restricted myself to three lamps, though nine- 
tenths of my captures were made round one, which was in a most favour- 
able situation ; and these lamps I worked every night regularly, with very 
fair success considering the poorness of the season. Nor was I alone in my 
nightly rounds. Every night, with the most wonderful regularity, I found 
waiting for me, outside the gate, a sleek yellow-and-white cat, eagerly 
expectant, in anticipation of the fat juicy beetles which she knew would fall 
to her share! And if I failed to keep her supplied, which I sometimes 
forgot to do in the excitement of a capture, which in my eyes was far more 
important, she would remind me with a loud mew; neither did she give me 
any peace until I made amends for my shortcomings by throwing her down 
one of the cockchafers which were swarming round the lamp. She played 
with it for a few moments, and then it disappeared with an ominous crunch, 
and there was a clamour for more of the dainty morsels. Curiously 
enough, when I was at Oxford, there was a cat which used to follow me 
round in the same way; I wondet if any other ‘ lamp-workers ” have had a 
similar experience. But “revenons & nos moutons.” I was surprised to 
find so many Sphingidee coming to light, for, besides plenty of S. popult, I 
took single specimens of S. ligustri, S. convolvult, S. ocellatus, S. tilie, C. 
elpenor and C. porcellus. ‘The following i found in fair numbers :— 
N. saponaria, H. geniste, G. papilionaria, A. corticea, A. cinerea, P. baju- 
laria, H. thymiaria, A. imitata, T. amataria, E. venosata, M. galiata, A. 
rubidata, X. sublustris, D. conspersa, D. carpophaga, A. luctuosa, and N. 
senex. I also took A. ophiogramma (2), A. subsericeata, C. quadrifasciaria 
(2), L. viretata (2), M. furva (2), N. dromedarius (1), M. furuncula, H. 
chenopodiwt (1), L. straminea (2), Aventia flewula (1), E. sobrinata (1), E. 
satyrata (1), H. minutata (2). EL. constrictata (3), E. isogrammata, H. dipsa- 
ceus (1), C. furcula (1), D. cucubali (2), E'. lutulenta (2), A. suffusa (1), A. 
porphyrea (1), B. roboraria (1), N. mundana (1), C. miniata (2), L. aureola 
(2); besides many other commoner species. Quite the commonest insects 
seem to have been N. festiva, H. centaureata, O. pudibunda, G. trilinea 
(I found no less than seyenty-eight of the latter on one patch of sugar), R. 
tenebrosa, H. dentina, and E. jacobee (which simply swarmed). I took one 
lovely var. of the latter, in which the usual red marking on all the wings 
was replaced by a delicate cream, with the faintest suspicion of pink, while 
the usual dark area of the primaries was of a pale slate-colour ; it was in 
perfect condition, and appeared freshly emerged. I must not omit two 
tine H. fuscantaria, which I took early in October.—H. W. SHepHEarD- 
Watwyn; West Downs, Winchester. 


TREACLE IN SEPTEMBER AND OcrTopeERr, 1898.—My father and I paid 
seyeral visits to a wood in the neighbourhood of Bexley, Kent, for the first 
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time this year, and had some success at treacle. Sept. 14th was our first 
visit. Cymatophora diluta came to the treacle in great abundance and in 
fine condition. In addition to this insect, Phlogophora meticulosa, Catocala 
nupta, Amphipyra pyramidea, A. tragopogonis, Xanthia cerago, Anchocelis 
litura, Triphena pronuba, T. fimbria, Gonoptera libatrix, Noctua xantho- 
grapha, and Hadena proteus put in an appearance. Sept. 18th (our second 
visit), we had a most successful evening, taking two magnificent specimens 
of Xanthia aurago, and also one or more specimens each of X. cerago, X. 
ferruginea, Hadena proteus, Agrotis saucia, A. corticea, Noctua c-nigrum, 
Scopelosoma satellitia, and Thera juniperata. Phlogophora meticulosa, 
Anchocelis litura, and A. pistacina were swarming. Sept. 21st, we took. 
Xanthia cerago, Hadena proteus, Hydrecia micacea, Cerastis vaccinit, and 
Caradrina cubicularis, Phlogophora meticulosa and Anchocelis pistacina. 
We obtained a most varied series of the last-named insect, which was a 
perfect pest. Sept. 25th, Xanthia ferruginea, Hadena proteus, Agrotis 
suffusa, and A. pistacina ; the latter was abundant. The moon now begun 
to interfere with the sport. Oct. 2nd, Miselia oxyacanthe (1), Cerastis 
vaccinit (8), A. pistacina, and P. meticulosa, most abundant. Moon 
appeared about 6.45 p.m., and the treacle was almost immediately deserted, 
except for a few P. meticulosa. Oct. 9th, beat a rather worn Xanthia 
aurago trom an oak at Shoreham, Kent, and obtained two specimens of 
Miselia oxyacanthe. Oct. 16th, treacled on a sopping wet night in Birch- 
wood, Kent. We counted 125 Cerastis vaccinii on about twenty trees, and 
obtained one example each of Caradrina cubicularis, Anchocelis rujfina, and 
Scopelosoma satellitia, together with several Cerastis ligula = spadicea.— 
F. M. B. Carr; 46, Handen Road, Lee. 


CoLLEctING IN THE NEw Forest.—My father and I paid a short visit 
to the New Forest this year (July 16th to 27th). We had splendid weather, 
and very fair sport. We were very disappointed in the ‘ treacling,” which 
was an utter failure. During the time we were there we saw one example 
each of Acronycta rumicis, Aplecta nebulosa, and Calymnia trapezina only 
at the sweets ; whereas last year, besides about fifteen specimens of Cato- 
cala promissa and C. sponsa, and two examples of T’riphena subsequa, we 
took a number of other insects, and did not have one fruitless night. ‘The 
time of year was the same, and we treacled the same trees both years. From 
a local dealer we learnt that everyone in the forest was experienciug much 
the same luck as ourselves. However, we did fairly well with larve, taking 
Notodonta trepida (one full grown and two about three-quarters grown), 
N. chaonia, Lophopteryx (Notodonta) camelina, Acronycta leporina (one on 
alder), Demas coryli, Psilura (Liparis) monacha (full grown), Saturnia 
carpini, Dasychira (Orgyia) pudibunda (very small), Amphidasys prodro- 
maria, Anarta myrtilli (abundant, all sizes), dsphalia ridens, Panolis 
(Trachea) piniperda, several Corycia temerata, Fidonia piniaria, Thera 
obeliscata, Bombya rubi, and a number of geometers. 

The following insects came indoors to light :— Pseudoterpna cytisaria, 
Macaria notata, Hemithea thymiaria, Selenia bilunaria (illunaria), Cidaria 
dotata, Uropteryx sambucarta, Iodis vernaria (splendid condition, one only), 
Boarmia rhomboidaria, Cidaria fulvata, Arctia catia, Spilosoma menthastri, 
Bryophila perla, Leucania pallens, Noctua xanthographa, Agrotis porphyrea 
(most commonly), Caradrina alsines, Plusia gamma, Apamea oculea, Xylo- 
phasia polyodon, and Leucania conigera, 

Of the Rhopalocera, Argynnis paphia, though abundant, was not in such 
abundance as in 1897. We took two Valesina. Limenitis sibylla (very 
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abundant and in much better condition than at the same time last year), 
Thecla quercus (extremely scarce, in 1897 abundant), Gonopterya rhamni 
(appeared on July 24th), Argynnis adippe (fairly plentiful, and in fine con- 
dition), A. aglaia (not so plentiful or so good as the last), Satyrus semele 
(abundant), Pararge egeria (swarming in 1897; this year we did not see 
one), Melanargia galatea (found in one field only, but was fairly plentiful 
and in splendid condition there), Lyc@na e@gon (most abundant). 

Of the moths, Lithosia griseola, and especially the variety stramineola, 
was very plentiful. July 23rd we took a fine L. complana on some 
bracken, Calligenia miniata (very abundant), and we also took Lithosia 
helveola, L. mesomella, and L. quadra, Euthemonia russula (two, worn, 
were seen flying over heath), Heptalus hectus (abundant and in splendid 
condition, flying at dusk), Psilwra monacha (not nearly so plentiful as in 
1897). We took a fine female of Demas coryli, beaten from a beech tree. 
Also, Metrocampa margaritaria (abundant and fine), Hllopia fasciaria (a few 
worn specimens), Cleora glabraria (worn), and C. lichenaria (one only), 
Boarmia roboraria (a fine pair on a beech-trunk), Amphidas ys betularia (a 
fine female), Tephrosia crepuscularia (one), and 7’. extersaria (one, worn) 
Gnophos obscurata (very abundant indeed on some of the heaths, and 
obtained by tapping with a stick in furrows at the roots of the heather, 
when they flew out in great profusion), Pseudoterpna cytisaria (very fine), 
Phorodesma bajularia (good), Ephyra trilinearia (very abundant, by beating 
beeches), Hyria auroraria (flymg over heather in the sunshine), Asthena 
luteata, Kupisteria heparata, Acidalia scutulata, A. bisetata, A. trigeminata, 
A. incanaria, A. imitaria, and A. aversata, Macaria liturata (abundant in 
pine woods), Selidosema plumaria (by beating heaths, males only), Hidonia 
atomaria and Bupalus piniaria (a fine female), Ligdia adustata, Pachy- 
cnemia hippocastanarta, Larentia didymata, and L. pectinitarta (worn), 
Emmelesia decolorata, Hypsipetes elutata (very abundant), Melanthia rubi- 
ginata and M. albicillata, Melanippe unangulata, M. rivata, M. montanata 
and M. galiata, Coremia propugnata, Cidaria fulvata (very abundant on 
the wing at dusk), C. dotata, Hubolia mensuraria and E. palumbaria, 
Tanagra atrata (cherophyllata) (flying over bracken in the sun), Aplecta 
nebulosa (tree-trunks), Hylophila prasinana, Heliothis dipsacea (one, flying 
over heather im the sun, captured after a most exciting chase), Anarta 
myrtilt (plentiful and in fine condition), Agrotis porphyrea (very abundant), 
Phytometra enea, Acronycta psi (most abundant on pine-trunks), T’hyatira 
batis (one at heather, worn), Cerigo cytherea (one, fine), Apamea oculea, and 
many others.—F. M. B. Carr; 46, Handen Road, Lee, S.E. 


CapruRES DURING 1898 In THE GaLasHicLs Disrrict.—My first 
capture of the year occurred on the evening of Feb. 14th, when by the aid 
of a light I secured a few males and one female of Hybernia marginaria 
from a whitethorn hedge. On Feb. 20th, H. leucophearia and Anisopteryx 
escularia were taken at rest on palings. The sallows were out early in 
March; I worked them on eight different occasions from March 11th to 
April 23rd, but met with poor success. The following insects were taken : 
—Teniocampa gothica (the commonest), 7. incerta, T. stabilis, T. pulveru- 
lenta, and J’. rubricosa; hybernated specimens of Calocampa eaoleta, 
Scopelosoma satellitia, and Cerastis vaccinii also turned up in excellent 
condition. On the evening of March 11th Larentia multistrigaria was 
extremely abundant; large numbers of the insect came fluttering to the 
light I carried when working the sallows. I had no net with me, but 
managed to bottle a few which alighted on the clothing of a friend who 
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accompanied me. Next evening I proceeded to the same spot in possession 
of a net, as I wanted a few more specimens of the insect ; but, to my great 
disappointment, although the evening was milder if anything than the 
previous one, not a single insect was attracted by the light, nor did I again 
notice it on any other evening. The males of Diurnea fagella were 
abundant and very variable on oak-trunks during the beginning of April; 
the females were scarcer, only three or four being seen. On the evenings 
of April 21st and 23rd larvee of the following species were taken plentifully 
from a whitethorn hedge near the town :—Triphena ianthina, T. fimbria, 
T. orbona, Noctua triangulum, and N. bata; also a few Boarmia repandata. 
With the assistance of a lantern these larve are easily found after dark, 
climbing up the almost naked twigs of whitethorn to reach the opening bud. 
The larvee of Chelonia plantaginis were very scarce this season in the 
locality where they are usually plentiful enough ; although I searched the 
spot several times during April, I only picked up a very few. Sugaring 
was tried for the first time this season on May 10th, but resulted in a com- 
plete failure: not a single insect turned up. On May 15th—a lovely day— 
I paid my annual visit to a moor where larve of Orgyia fascelina occur, 
and found them in all stages of growth as usual, from about a quarter to 
nearly full-fed. Several males of Saturnia carpint were observed flying in 
the bright sunshine. From May 2lst to 31st I paid several visits to 
Ellwyn Hill, and collected larve of Scodonia belgiaria and Bombyx quercus. 
I also picked up several cocoons of Arctia fuliginosa, and took the following 
insects on the wing: Fidonia atomaria, Melanippe subtristata, and Phyto- 
metra enea. A very fine lot of Anarta myrtilli were also obtained at rest 
on the top of the heather, several being found in cop. I have tried for some 
time past to induce the female of this insect to deposit her ova in confine- 
ment, but have been completely disappointed every season. I should be 
very pleased to hear from any entomologist who has had success in this 
direction. A fine specimen of Hadena glauca was taken at rest on heather 
on June 4th ; also on the same day, Hadena dentina, Scodiona belgiaria, 
and Hypsipetes impluviata, the latter at rest on alder trees. A week later, 
when returning from a very unsuccessful day’s collecting on Ellwyn Hill, I 
observed the males of Bombyx rubi flying over the heath abundantly ; this 
was about 6 p.m. I noticed that when struck at with the net they ascended 
straight up into the air, sometimes so high as to be completely lost sight 
of. During the latter end of June, dusking along the rides of a wood pro- 
duced the following insects :—Rumia crategata, Metrocampa margaritata, 
Ellopia fasciaria, Odontopera bidentata, Boarmia repandata, Cabera pu- 
saria, Fidonia piniaria, Larentia pectinitaria, Thera simulata, T. variata, 
Hypsipetes tmpluviata, Melanthia ocellata, Melanippe tristata, M. rivata, 
M. subiristata, M. montanata, Camptogramma bilineata, Cidaria suffumata, 
C. silaceata, C. fulvata and C. pyraliata, Hubolia palumbaria, Hepialus 
lupulinus and H. humuli, Noctua plecta; and by other methods, Acronycta 
pst, Hecatera serena, Caradrina cubicularis, Rusina tenebrosa, and Arctia 
menthastri. On June 19th a very fine specimen of Acronycta menyanthidis 
was taken at rest on an ash-trunk. By July 2nd Lycena astrarche var. 
artaxerxes was well out, and in company with it were L. alexis, Cenonympha 
pamphilus, Satyrus ianira, and S. hyperanthes. On July 10th I took a 
good specimen of Amphidasys betularia at rest on the ground, and found 
the remains of another, which had evidently been attacked by a bird, near 
the same spot. On July 12th one specimen of Thyatira batis was taken 
flying at dusk, Sugaring was again tried on the night of July 13th, but 
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with poor result, the total take being three Agrotis exclamationis and two 
Acronycta ligustri. From July 153th to the end of August sugaring was 
tried at intervals of four nights—this was along the rides of a wood, com- 
posed of all sorts of trees and thick undergrowth ; but night after night had 
the same result—an empty bag. Getting quite exasperated at such profit- 
less work, my friend Mr. Tait, who always accompanies me on sugaring 
expeditions, suggested the idea of sugaring the posts of a wire-fence which 
crosses a piece of moorland near the town. - This was done several times 
during the month of August, and was very successful as regards the 
number of insects which turned up, although they were of the commonest 
types. The following species were taken :—Noctua wanthographa (in great 
variety), N. festiva (also in great variety), Leucania lithargyria, Xylophasia 
polyodon and var. infuscata, Agrotis porphyrea, Charaxes graminis, and 
Triphena pronuba. Larentia cesiata was taken on the wing at dusk. By 
Aug. lst Hrebia blandina was out in plenty in its usual haunts. I notice 
that the females are always a week behind the males in making their 
appearance. It was not till the beginning of September that sugaring 
began to yield well, and from then up till the time of writing the following 
insects have been taken plentifully by that means :—Tvriphena orbona, 
Amphipyra tragopogonis, Orthosia macilenta, Anchocelis litura, Cerastis 
vaccinit, Scopelsooma satellitia, Xanthia ferruginea, Cosmia trapezina, 
Polia chi, Epunda nigra (over fifty specimens were taken), Miselia oay- 
acanthe, Agriopis aprilina, Phlogophora meticulosa, Hadena proteus, Calo- 
campa exoleta; also the following: Hydrecia nictitans (two), Miana 
fasciuncula (a few), Agrotis suffusa (one), Noctua glareosa (three), Triphena 
Jimbria(a few), and Anchocelis lunosa (one); and by other means, Diloba 
caruleocephala (one), Oporabia dilutata, Cidaria miata, and Chestas sparti- 
ata —Jamrs C. Haceart; 29a, St. John’s Street, Galashiels, Nov. 1st. 


Notes FRoM THE CuHEstTeR District.—Butterflies have been compar- 
atively scarce this season, the only common ones being Pieris rape and P. 
napi. P. brassice was fairly represented, but local. Dragonflies have also 
been below the usual number—exceptionally so in the species Agrion 
puella and Aischna grandis. 

Moths such as Grammesia trilinea and Agrotis exclamationis, with an 
occasional Thyatira batis, came to sugar in June. At the end of the 
month this attraction fell off as the plants and grasses blossomed and a 
copious honeydew appeared. About the middle of August sugar was again 
worth trying, and fine varietis of the following species were taken :— 
Triphena pronuba ; from pale grey (primaries) to dark, unicolorous chest- 
nut (var. innuba). Apamea oculea: (1), furca, primaries dark brown, the 
lower half (or nearly so) pale grey, or, in other examples, coppery, with a 
broad waved band of the same shade parallel with the outer margin, 
beginning at the apex and continued to the inner margin; (2), “ 7ava, 
brown across centre, base aud hind margin paler ”; (3), “ i-niger, a distinct 
— -like mark below the stigmata”; (4), “‘ lewcostigma, black, with distinct 
white stigmata.” (Robson and Gardner’s List, p. 17). Xylophasia mono- 
glypha (polyodon): (1), grey, with black shades and wedge-like marks on 
primaries (an intermediate form); (2), “infuscata, black, or nearly so.” 
(Robson and Gardner). Other moths were Mania maura (local, but plenti- 
ful), M. typica, Noctua rubi, N. wanthographa, Amphipyra tragopogonis, T’. 
orbona, Xanthia cerago, Leucania litharyyria, Cidaria testata, aud Alucita 
hewadactyla. In September sugar drew X. ferruginea and Anchocelis litura, 
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But the captures at the city electric lamps were the great feature of the 
season. Moths were taken new as well as rare to the district. Foremost 
stands a fine female Sphinx ligustri, captured by Dr. Herbert Dobie on the 
night of July 15th—a new insect, although there is good authority for the 
occurrence of larvee some years ago at Upton, three miles away. It may 
be interesting, as showing the range of this insect, to say there is equally 
good authority for the occurrence of the larvee of this fine hawk-moth near 
Manchester, and at Grange, in North Lancashire. Dr. Dobie also captured 
a few specimens of Hupithecia centaureata, hitherto only recorded, as far as 
I know, for Wallasey and Bidstou. Mamestra persicarie appears in Mr. 
A. Q. Walker’s list as common in the larva state near Holywell, North 
Wales, on Pteris aquilina. This is the only district record I can find; but 
the moth appeared commonly enough here at the electric lamps, in July. 
Notodonta dictea (hitherto only recorded for the Wirral and Holywell) was 
so common that it was frequently left as not worth the taking. Several 
specimens of N. dicteoides were captured, although the species is marked 
“scarce,” and only at Bidston, about twenty miles away on the Cheshire 
side of the Mersey. I was from home during the greater part of July, but 
here is a list of a night’s captures, kindly supplied me by the Messrs. 
Thompson, which is fairly representative of our July moths at the electric 
lamps up to the appearance of N. dict@a and N. dicteoides on the 19th. 
Smerinthus ocellatus, S. popult, Euchelia jacobeae, Arctia caia, Spilosoma 
lubricipeda, S. menthastri, Porthesia similis (auriflua), Acronycta rumicis, 
X. monoglypha ( polyodon), Triphena pronuba, Phalera bucephala, Leucania 
pallens, Miana strigilis var. ethiops, Noctua rubi, Agrotis exclamationis, 
Hadena oleracea, Plusia chrysitis, P. festuce (first brood), P. iota, Amphi- 
dasys betularia var. doubledayaria (plentiful during the month, but all black 
forms), Uropteryx sambucata, Abraxas grossulariata, Timandra amataria, 
and Spilodes verticalis. 

My method of capture was not to take a net, but wait for the moths 
settling on the ground or stonework about, and then box them. On reaching 
home I lifted the lid of each box a little, inserted a narrow strip of paper 
previously dipped in chloroform, and then closed the box. After all the 
boxes had been so treated, I took out the insensible moths, and killed them 
by sticking a sharp pin, dipped in a solution of oxalic acid, carefully 
between the front legs. The moths were then perfectly relaxed and ready 
for setting, but I kept them over night, as a rule, in a closed jar three 
parts filled with damp sand, on which was a layer of cotton-wool. Twelve 
or fifteen drops of carbolic acid were well mixed with the sand to prevent 
the formation of mould. 

My captures for the next three months were the following :— 

August. — 4. caia, P. similis (abundant), X. polyodon, Bryophila 
perla, T. fimbria (hitherto a scarce moth), 7. ianthina, T. pronuba, T. 
orbona, L. cespitis, L. testacea (some with almost black markings, others 
almost unicolorous pale brown), Miana literosa, M. furuncula, A. oculea, 
N. rubi, L. conigera, L. lithargyria, Neuronia popularis, 8. populi ‘one 
only, a large freshly emerged female, taken Aug. 23rd—surely representing 
a second brood), P. gamma, Selenia illunaria var. bilunaria (the summer 
brood, smaller and paler than the March form), Crocallis elinguaria, 
Acidalia scutulata, Halia vauaria (wavaria), Ellopia fasciaria (one ; hitherto 
I have only taken it in Delamere Forest), Hugonia (Ennomos) fuscantaria 
(Entom. xxvi. 52), Hypsipetes elutata, C. truncata (russata), (with the variety 
comma-notata, “black,” but with the median area of the primaries russet), 
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Melanippe fluctuata, Eugonia alniaria (tiliaria), Platypteryx hamula (new 
to the district; one, Aug. 11th; another by Dr. H. Dobie about the same 
date), Scopula lutealis, Cataclysta lennata, Tortrix ribeana, Scoparia mer- 
curtalis, Tinea tapetzella. 

September.—The moths began to thin off. Amphipyra tragopogonis, 
Epunda lutulenta (two, a male and female; a rare insect here). The 
« heat-wave ” which had so marked the summer returned Sept. 5th, but the 
moths were only one each, on that date, of the following species :—Ancho- 
celis litura, A. tragopogonis, EH. lutulenta (one of the two referred to; the 
other I took Sept. 1st), and M. fluctuata. Continuing the list :—Hy- 
dracia micacea (one almost black), P. festuce (second brood), Tapinostola 
fulva, A. litura, Nonagria arundinis (typhe), X. ferruginea, A. pistacina 
with the following varieties: (1) ‘ lineola, ferruginous, nervures distinctly 
paler ”; (2) ‘ferrea, reddish, nearly unicolorous ” ; (3) “ serina, pale yellow 
ochreous, nearly unicolorous” (Robson and Gardner); N. c-nigrum, Miselia 
oxyacanthe (with very dark forms), Phlogophora meticulosa, M. fluctuata, 
E. fuscantaria, E. tiliaria, Thera variata, Depressaria ciliella. Earwigs, 
spiders, caddis-flies, with an occasional beetle, which had all along come to 
the lights, now began to get scarce. On Sept. 2nd a fine full-grown larva 
‘of Acronycta alni was brought to me for identification. It had been found 
feeding on sycamore. 

October.—A. pistacina, P. gamma (even to the end of the month), 
Diloba ceruieocephala, H. micacea, Dasypolia templi (one only, a fine fresh 
female, taken Oct. 8th; previous record, one specimen at Bidston Light- 
house), P. meticulosa, M. oayacanthe, N. c-nigrum, Tethea retusa (one, a fine 
fresh example, taken Oct. 24th; another was captured by Dr. H. Dobie. 
This species has not been previously recorded for the district, according to 
Mr. A. O. Walker’s list).—J. ARKLE ; Chester. 


SOCIETIES. 


Ewnromotocican Socrery or Lonpon.—November 2nd, 1898.—Mr. 
G. H. Verrall, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Ambrose Quail, of 
Palmerston North, New Zealand, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
Mr. Merrifield exhibited some Melitea aurinia from Touraine forced 
and cooled as pup, the latter being much the darker and more 
strongly marked; some Euchloé cardamines from Sussex, those cooled 
having the apices of the wings darker and the discal spots smaller 
than those which have been forced; and some Colias edusa from eggs 
laid by two normal females taken in Savoy, two out of the five reared 
being of the var. helice; the marginal border of one male, which had 
been forced, was very pale and much suffused with long yellow scales. 
He also showed four Papilio machaon; two of them, forced as pupe, 
had their dark parts very pale and their tails long and slender, the 
two which had been cooled having the dark parts much extended in 
area and darkened in hue, their tails being short and broad. These 
results, which were to be obtained with winter as well as summer 
pup, corresponded with those previously obtained by Dr. Standfuss. 
Mr. J. J. Walker exhibited two winter nests of Porthesia chrysorrhea 
from the Isle of Sheppey, where the species had lately become very 
common, Dr, Mason exhibited a Buprestid larva found among Baltic 
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timber at Burton-on-Trent. This had been among wood in a box 
since the beginning of July last, and there was scarcely a trace of 
frass. Marsham had recorded the escape of a larva of Buprestis 
splendens from the wood of a desk in the Guildhall, which had stood 
there for more than twenty years. It is probable that the growth is 
extraordinarily slow, and consequently that the larva can maintain life 
for very long periods in most unfavourable conditions. Mr. Blandford 
called attention to similar cases which he had brought before the 
Society. It appeared likely to him, from what was known about such 
nsects as Caillidium variabile, which was occasionally bred from dry 
wood at long intervals, that these species were not abnormally slow- 
growing under normal conditions, but become so in dry timber, in 
which they probably sustained life with difficulty, especially when the 
outside of the wood was varnished. Mr. Waterhouse exhibited, for 
Mr. G. W. Kirkaldy, living examples in various stages of a Cayoborus 
in nuts of Attalea funifera from Brazil. lditt had described the 
attacks of an allied species upon the seeds of Cassia fistula. Mr. Tutt 
exhibited, for Dr. Chapman a series of Zygena ewulans, from Finmark, 
and discussed the differences between them and the Scotch form. 
Papers were communicated by Mr. W. F. H. Blandford ‘‘On some 
Oriental Scolytids of economic importance, with Descriptions of 
five new Species”; and by Mr. van der Wulp (through Col. Yerbury) 
on ‘ Asilide from Aden and its neighbourhood.” 

November 16th.— Mr. R. Trimen, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Dr. A. L. Bennett, Mission Protestante, Libreville, French Congo ; 
Mr. J. G. McH. Gordon and Mr. R. 8. G. McH. Gordon, of Corsemalzie, 
Whauphill, Wigtonshire; Mr. J. A. Kershaw, of Morton Banks, 
Lewisham Road, Windsor, Melbourne, Victoria; Mr. A. G. Lethbridge, 
of Glynde Place, Lewes; Mr. W. J. Lucas, B.A., of Minerva Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames; Mr. R. H. Relton, c/o Perkins and Co., Ltd., 
Brisbane, Queensland; and Dr. A. J. Turner, of Wickham Terrace, 
Brisbane, Queensland, were elected Fellows of the Society. Mr. Tutt 
showed, for Mr. Herbert Williams, a series of specimens of Pararge 
egerta bred from eggs laid in July. A portion of the brood were forced, 
and the imagos, which emerged in November and December of the 
same year, showed marked darkening of the hind margin of the under 
side of the hind wings, and were of a greyer colour than those which 
appeared at the normal time. He also exhibited a batch of fifty 
specimens of Amphidasys betularia bred from ova deposited by a female 
captured in Essex. The progeny ranged from a colour rather lighter 
than the normal form to a blackish tint almost equal to that of var. 
doubledayaria; all intergrades were represented without a sign of dis- 
continuity. Mr. H. J. Elwes gave an account of a journey undertaken 
by him in June and July of the present year to the Russian portion of 
the Altai Mountains, partly for sport and partly to investigate the 
distribution of insects in that region, and the line of demarcation 
between the Eastern and Western Palearctic subregions. He exhibited 
examples of 141 species of butterflies taken by himself. Of these 
many had not been previously recorded from the region, of which the 
total number of species now stood at 184; his list showed that the 
lepidopterous fauna had a more European and Siberian character than 
previously supposed, or than Seebohm had found to exist in the 
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avifauna. The number of undescribed species taken was small, but 
several forms were previously known only from remote localities, such 
as Melitea iduna, hitherto recorded from the fells of Lapland. Few 
Heterocera were taken, but among them was the third recorded example 
of Arctia thulea, Dalm. Dr. A. G. Butler communicated a paper ‘‘ On 
some new species of African Pierine in the collection of the British 
Museum, with notes on seasonal forms of Belenois.’—W. F. H. 
Buanprorp, Hon. Sec. 


Sourn Lonpon Entomonoaicat anp Natura History Socrery.— 
October 18th.—Mr. J. W. Tutt, F.E.S., President, in the chair. Mr. 
Russell, The Limes, Southend, Catford, was elected a member. Mr. 
Drury, F.R.H.S., presented a large number of Tortrices and Tinee to 
the Society’s collections. Messrs. Ashdown and Lucas presented 
numerous specimens of Dragonflies. Mr. Moore exhibited a series of 
Polia chi from Yorkshire ; they were taken at rest on dark stone hedges, 
and were most conspicuous even from a distance. Mr. Fremlin, for 
Mr. Auld, eleven hybrids between Pygera curtula and P. anachoreta, 
bred by Dr. Knaggs in April, 1898, together with typical specimens of 
both species for comparison. It was noted that the markings for the 
most part followed the female parent P. curtula. He also showed 
various races of the Tephrosias, 7’. laricaria and T’. biundularia ; a fine 
bred series of Phorodesma bajularia from the New Forest; specimens 
of Zonosoma annulata var. obsoleta from Devon; unusually dark forms 
of Emydia cribrum; a few Hugonia autumnaria, bred from a female 
taken at Folkstone; and a bred series of Hemithea strigata (thymiaria). 
Mr. Turner, a bred specimen of Vanessa polychloros from Horsham, 
much darker and comparable to some of those produced in Mr. 
Merrifield’s temperature experiments. Mr. Kaye, a Syntomid moth, 
Macrocneme lades, from Venezuela, and a species of wasp which it 
mimicked. It had a remarkable development of the hairs on the long 
posterior legs. Mr. West, of Greenwich, specimens of the Hemipteron, 
Ploiaria vagabunda, from Reigate. Mr. Tutt read a paper entitled 
‘ Scientific Aspects of Entomology.” 

October 27th.—The President in the chair. Mr. Ashdown exhibited 
twenty species of British Longicorn Coleoptera, which he had brought 
to add to the Society's collections. Mr. Montgomery a specimen of the 
third brood of Cyaniris argiolus, bred Sept. 80th; specimens of three 
broods of Selenia bilunaria, of which the third brood followed the 
second; and bred specimens of a third brood of Coremia ferrugata. 
Mr. Mansbridge, two blue female examples and two underside vars. of 
Polyommatus bellargus. He remarked that the females of this species 
appeared to get more blue year by year. Mr. Dennis, pupa and 
cocoon of both Cherocampa elpenor and Sphina ligustri. Mr. Tutt, on 
behalf of Mr. Gordon, a considerable number of species taken in Wig- 
tonshire: including Saturnia pavonia, with much red on the hind wing ; 
a pale-fawn Smerinthus populi ; Phalera bucephala, with right fore wing 
dark; Canonympha typhon, chiefly var. rothliebit; strongly banded 
Pelurga comitata; and others. Mr. Adkin, variable series of Bryophila 
perla, B. muralis, and Botys flavalis, to illustrate his paper entitled 
‘«‘ Lazy Days by the Sea.” A discussion ensued. 

November 10th.—The President in the chair. The evening was 
devoted to a special exhibition of varieties, and was a most successful 
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gathering. Mr. Robinson exhibited, on behalf of Mr. A. H. Jones, of 
Eltham, specimens of the following species and varieties :—Lycena 
corydon, a light-brown female; Melanargia galatea, an unusually per- 
fect white band; Argynnis paphia var. valesina, with basal spots con- 
fluent; Xanthia aurago, nearly unicolorous; Hphyra pendularia, with 
red suffusion; Thais cerisyi, a melanic female from Armenia; and 
Argynnis pales, var. arsilache, from the Engadine. Mr. Robinson 
also exhibited gynandromorphous specimens of Cleora lichenaria 
and Crocallis elinguaria from the New Forest. Mr. Chittenden, 
Xanthia aurago, bred, yellow, pink, and dark forms; Anchocelis lunosa, 
a red form and a black form; black forms of Agrotis corticea and 
A. segetum; A. exclamationis, red form; and a pair of beautifully marked 
Teniocampa incerta. Mr. Williams, a long bred series of Pararge egeria, 
very brilliant in colour; and also a fine bred series of Amphidasys betu- 
laria, derived from ova of an ordinary female, and showing a strong 
melanic tendency, in some specimens almost reaching var. doubledayaria. 
Mr. Mansbridge, Cabera pusaria, var. rotundaria, bred, from Kent. Mr. 
Edwards, Abraxas grossulariata, in which the white areas were closely 
dusted with fine black dots, and having the orange markings very in- 
tense. Mr. Rose, a fine series of Xanthia aurago, rich uniform red, 
bright canary coloured, and banded forms of all shades, from Reading. 
Mr. Butler, of Reading, Stawropus fagi, ordinary, dark, pale, and in- 
termediate forms, together with specimens of a second brood ; also 
exceptionally dark forms from an August pairing; a very dwarf cap- 
tured Luperina testacea; Xanthia aurago, a series showing all the 
named forms, together with an undescribed pink form; and a greasy- 
looking form of Vanessa io. Mr. Tutt, specimens of a Zygana received 
from M. Oberthir, of Rennes, named by him Z. palustris, and appa- 
rently identical with the large form of Z. trifolii = Z. trifoltii major, 
also a marsh-frequenting form; two cabinet drawers of British 
Argynnids and Brenthids for comparison with Dr. Chapman’s exhibit 
of the same species; and a long series of Brenthis pales from various 
Continental localities. Mr. Pearce, a considerable series of Bryophila 
perla from Folkestone, among which were a good proportion of the 
leaden form. Mr. South, a bred series of thirty-five Spilosoma lubrict- 
peda, var. zatima, and seven males of the type, from the same batch of 
satima eggs ; Hubolia limitata, light golden-brown forms, and very dark 
specimens; Boarmia cinctaria, a light form, bred from Irish ova; 
and Hydrecia micacea, bred from larve found in potato stems; the 
latter were sent to him by Miss Ormerod. Dr. Chapman, very long 
series of Aglais urtice and several species of European Argynnids, and 
read notes on their modifications in the various localities he had visited 
in Kurope. Mr. Lucas, series of Libellula quadrimaculata and of Calopterya 
virgo from his own and Rev. J. EK. Tarbat’s collection, showing great 
variation ; the var. prenubila of the former species and three smoky 
males of the latter, from Surrey, were very noticeable. Mr. Nevinson, 
Cleora glabraria, very dark; Fidonia clathrata, almost unicolorous; 
Acidalia contiguaria, light and dark forms; Fidonia atomaria, male 
with female coloration ; Carpocapsa pomonella, unicolorous pale form, 
bred from a walnut. Mr. Adkin, local forms of Aplecta occulta, some 
magnificent dark specimens; Dianthwcia nana (conspersa), from all 
the chief British and Irish localities; and a drawer of Argynnids and 
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Brenthids. Mr. Moore, some grand under side forms of the leaf-but- 
terfly, Kallima inachis; and a series of Salamis antera. Mr. West, of 
Streatham, Vanessa atalanta, without spots in the red marginal band 
of the hind wings; and Catocala nupta, with unpigmented streaks on 
the hind wings.—Hy. J. Turner, Hon. Report. Sec. 


Brruincuam Entomonoaicat Socrety.—October 17th, 1898.-—-Mr. G. 
T. Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair. Mr. Wainwright exhibited 
a specimen of Periplaneta australasie from an orchid house at Forgan- 
denny in Perthshire, where it has been observed for three years now, 
and was causing a good deal of damage. Mr. Bradley showed Andrena 
humilis with its parasite Nomada ferruginata, from Sutton, where he 
had discovered a largish colony this year, the parasite being very 
numerous with its host. Mr. W. Harrison, insects from Witherslack, 
Acronycta menyanthidis, Lycena minima, &e.; also Callimorpha dominula 
from the Stroud district, and other insects. Mr. G. H. Kenrick, 
Lycena arion, from the Cornish locality, and other insects from the 
same place, including several fine examples of the var. conversaria of 
Boarmia repandata; Acronycta ligustri, Lobophora sexalisata, Macaria 
alternata, &. Mr. J. T. Fountain, a collection of Lepidoptera made 
in the valley of the Wye above Tintern during six days’ collecting last 
August bank holiday; it showed the locality to be rather rich, the 
insects including Apatura iris, Thecla w-album, T. quercus, Drepana 
unguicula, Cerigo matura, Ephyra trilinearia, Cleora glabraria, Melanippe 
unangulata, Larentia olivata, and many others. Mr. A. H. Martineau, 
a little lot of insects bred from bramble stems at Solihull, Pemphredon 
lethifer, Shuck., with its parasites, Hilampus auratus, L., and EF. eneus, 
Fab. Mr. G. 'T. Bethune-Baker, two drawers of palearctic Venesside. 
—Coupran J. Wainweieut, Hon. Sec. 


MancuesterR Microscorican Sociery.—October 20th, 1898.—In the 
Biological course in connection with the Mounting Section of this 
Society, the work mainly consists of demonstrations in comparative 
anatomy and histology. At the previous meetings the dissection of 
the larva and imago of the moth, and the preservation of lepidopterous 
larve, have been practically illustrated. This evening Mr. John 
Watson gave the first of a series of three demonstrations on the 
structure of the imago butterfly. Dealing with the general characters 
of a lepidopterous insect, he showed the distinction between them and 
those of the Coleoptera, Hymenoptera &e. ; then proceeded to describe 
the appearance of the antenne, palpi, and mouth parts, the legs and 
tarsal appendages, wings with reference to neuration, androconia and 
other secondary sexual characters, and the genitalia and anal tufts as 
found in so many of the eastern Pierids, pointing out the special 
features with regard to systematic classification. Reference was also 
made to the pouches of Parnassius; and the grandular structure 
from which the pouch-forming fluid is secreted by the males of 
Parnassius hardwickit and P. glacialis was exhibited by means of the 
microscope. The demonstration was illustrated by specimens from 
Mr. Watson’s collection, and a large number of microscopical pre- 
parations.—O. C. Stump, Hon. Sec. 
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2s.6d.tolls. Cement for replacing Antenne, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s.4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
Chloroform Bottle, 2s. 6d. Insect Lens, 1s. to 8s. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed 
Boxes from 1s. 4d. per dozen. Zine Killing Box, 9d., 1s. Pupa Digger, in leather 
sheath, 1s. 9d. Taxidermist’s Companion, containing most necessary implements 
for skinning, 10s.6d. Scalpels, 1s. 3d.; Scissors, 2s. per pair; Egg-drills, 2d., 3d., 1s.; 
Blowpipes, 4d., 6d.; Artificial Eyes for Birds and Animals; Label-lists of British 
Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 3d., 4d., 6d.; ditto of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, 2d.; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, &e. 

Now ready.—The EXCHANGE LIST and LABEL LIST. Compiled by 
Mr. Ep. Meyricr, B.A., F.L.8., F.E.S., according to his recent ‘Handbook of 
British Lepidoptera.’ Exchange Lists, 13d. each; 8d. per doz.; 4s. per 100. 
Label Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our new Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English 
names, ls. 6d. Our new Complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species 
numbered), 1s.; or on one side for labels, 2s. 

The ‘‘ Dixon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
climbing the lamp-posts), 2s. 6d. 


SHOW) ROO My POR niG Ass TNueaiiie 


Of every description for Insects, Birps’ Eaas, Corns, Microscopicat OsJrorts, 
Fossiis, &. Catalogue (66 pp.) sent on application, post free. 


A LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 
(BRITISH, EUROPEAN, AND EXOTIC). 


Birds, Mammals, éc., Preserved and Mounted by First-class Workmen. 


Only Address :— 
36 STRAND, W.C., LONDON (5 doors from Carine Cross). 


A. LVON Bb eG aie eee 
NATURAL-HISTORY AGENT, BARTON STREET, GLOUCESTER, 


S'UPPLIES Collectors with every kind of apparatus for the various branches of 
S Natural History: Cabinets, Store Boxes, Butterfly Nets, &c. 


BIRDS’ EGGS, SKINS, LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, &c., kept 
in stock in large quantities. 


The largest stock of Haas in England to select from, including many very rare 
species. List of clutches sent if desired. Large buyers liberally dealt with. 


Revised List of British LEPIDOPTERA, now ready, post free. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


TaxIDERMY. Birds skinned and prepared for Cabinets or mounted by skilled assistants. 
Full general Catalogue and Special List of Eaas and Sxins, post free. 


N.B.—No agents, and only one address as above. 
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GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. 


EDITED: Ba “RICHARD SOUTH, \F.E..S: 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


ROBERT ADKIN, F.E.S. | MARTIN JACOBY, F.E.S. 

T. R. BILLUPS, F.E.S. W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S. 

W. L. DISTANT, F.E.S., &c. J. H. LEECH, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S. 
EDWARD A. FITCH, F.L.S.,F.E.S. | Dr. D. SHARP, F.R.S., F.E.S., &c. 
F. W. FROHAWEK, F.E.S. G. H. VERRALL, F.E.S. 


W. WARREN, M.A., F.E.S. 


‘¢ By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries made.” 


LONDON: 
WEST, NEWMAN & CO., 54, HATTON GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limirep. 


Price Sixpence. 


WATKINS & DONCASTER, 


Naturalists and Manufactarers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 
Plain Ring Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1s. 3d., 28., 2s.6d. Folding Nets, 
3s. 6d., 4s. Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7s. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. Gd. 
Zinc Relaxing Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 28s. Nested Chip Boxes, 8d. per four dozen. 
Entomological Pins, assorted or mixed, 1s. 6d. peroz. Pocket Lanterns, 2s. 6d. to 
9s. 6d. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1s. 6d., 2s. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 
1s. 9d. per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 6s. Setting 
Boards, flat or oval, 1 in., 6d.; 1}in., 8d.; 2 in.,10d.; 2hin.,1s.; 3}in., 1s. 4d.; 
4 in., 1s. 6d.; 5 in., 1s. 10d.; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10s. 6d. Setting 
Houses, 9s. 6d., 11s. 6d.; corked back, 14s. Zine Larva Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Breeding Cage, 2s. 6d., 48., 5s., 78.6d. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 
Is. 6d., 1s.8d. Botanical Cases, japanned, double tin, 1s. 6d., 25.9d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
Botanical Paper, 1s. 1d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 9d., 2s. 2d., per quire. Insect Glazed Cases, 
2s.6d.to1lls. Cement for replacing Antenne, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s.4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
Chloroform Bottle, 2s. 6d. Insect Lens, 1s. to 8s. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed 
Boxes from 1s. 4d. per dozen. Zine Killing Box, 9d.,1s. Pupa Digger, in leather 
sheath, 1s. 9d. Taxidermist’s Companion, containing most necessary implements 
for skinning, 10s.6d. Scalpels, 1s. 3d.; Scissors, 2s. per pair; Egg-drills, 2d., 3d., 1s.; 
Blowpipes, 4d., 6d.; Artificial Eyes for Birds and Animals; Label-lists of British 
Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 3d., 4d., 6d.; ditto of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, 2d.; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, &c. 

Now ready.—The EXCHANGE LIST and LABEL LIST. Compiled by 
Mr. Ep. Meyricr, B.A., F.L.S., F.H.S., according to his recent ‘Handbook of 
British Lepidoptera.’ Exchange Lists, 13d. each; 8d. per doz.; 4s. per 100. 
Label Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our new Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English 
names, ls. 6d. Our new Complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species 
numbered), 1s.; or on one side for labels, 2s. 

The ‘‘ Dixon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
climbing the lamp-posts), 2s. 6d. 


SHOW: sR OOM. F.OR-=C AB Nes 


Of every description for Insects, Brrps’ Kaas, Corns, MicroscopicaL OBsrcts, 
Fossins, &. Catalogue (66 pp.) sent on application, post free. 


A LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 
(BRITISH, EUROPEAN, AND EXOTIC). 


Birds, Mammals, éc., Preserved and Mounted by First-class Workmen. 


Only Address :— 
386 STRAND, W.C., LONDON (5 doors from CHarina Cross). 


A. LIOUN¢E LL [ei A 
NATURAL-HISTORY AGENT, BARTON STREET, GLOUCESTER, 


C\UPPLIES Collectors with every kind of apparatus for the various branches of 
iJ Natural History: Cabinets, Store Boxes, Butterfly Nets, &e. 

BIRDS’ EGGS, SKINS, LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, &ec., kept 
in stock in large quantities. 

The largest stock of Eacs in England to select from, including many very rare 
species. List of clutches sent if desired. Large buyers liberally dealt with. 


Revised List of British LEPrporTERA, now ready, post free. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


TaxipERMY. Birds skinned and prepared for Cabinets or mounted by skilled assistants. 
Full general Catalogue and Special List of Eaas and Sxins, post free. 


N B.—No agents, and only one address as above. 
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Vol. XXXI] JUNE, 1898. [No. 421. 
et OO UGTO 
ENTOMOLOGIST 
Sllustrated Journal 


GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. 


EDITED BY RICHARD ‘SOUTH, F.E.S. 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


ROBERT ADKIN, F.E.S. | MARTIN JACOBY, F.E.S. 

T. R. BILLUPS, F.E.S. W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S. 

W. L. DISTANT, F.E.S., &c. J. H. LEECH, B.A., F.L.8., F.E.S. 
EDWARD A. FITCH, F.L.S., F.E.S. Dr. D. SHARP, F.R.S., F.E.S., &o. 
F. W. FROHAWE, F.E.S. | G. H. VERRALL, F.E.S. 


W. WARREN, M.A.,, F.E.S. 


‘* By mutual confidence and mutual aid | 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries made.” 


LONDON. 
WEST, NEWMAN & CO., 54, HATTON GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Livitep. 


Price Sixpence. 


WATKINS & DONCASTER, 


Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 
Plain Ring Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1s. 3d., 2s., 2s.6d. Folding Nets, 
3s. 6d., 4s. Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7s. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Zine Relaxing Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 28. Nested Chip Boxes, 8d. per four dozen. 
Entomological Pins, assorted or mixed, 1s. 6d. peroz. Pocket Lanterns, 2s. 6d. to 
9s. 6d. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1s. 6d., 2s. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 
1s. 9d. per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 6s. Setting 
Boards, flat or oval, lin., 6d.; 14in., 8d.; 2in.,10d.; 24in.,18.; 3}in., 1s. 4d.; 
4 in., 1s. 6d.; 5 in., 1s. 10d.; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10s. 6d. Setting 
Houses, 9s. 6d., 11s. 6d.; corked back, 14s. Zine Larva Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Breeding Cage, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 7s.6d. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 
1s. 6d., 1s.8d. Botanical Cases, japanned, double tin, 1s.6d., 2s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
Botanical Paper, 1s. 1d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 9d., 2s. 2d., per quire. Insect Glazed Cases, 
2s.6d.tolls. Cement for replacing Antenne, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s.4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
Chloroform Bottle, 2s. 6d. Insect Lens, 1s. to 8s. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed 
Boxes from 1s. 4d. per dozen. Zine Killing Box, 9d., 1s. Pupa Digger, in leather 
sheath, 1s.9d. Taxidermist’s Companion, containing most necessary implements 
for skinning, 10s.6d. Scalpels, 1s. 3d.; Scissors, 2s. per pair; Egg-drills, 2d., 3d., 1s. ; 
Blowpipes, 4d., 6d.; Artificial Eyes for Birds and Animals; Label-lists of British 
Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 3d., 4d., 6d.; ditto of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, 2d.; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, &c. 

Now ready.—The EXCHANGE LIST and LABEL LIST. Compiled by 
Mr. Ep. Meyrick, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S., according to his recent ‘Handbook of 
British Lepidoptera.’ Exchange Lists, 1d. each; 8d. per doz.; 4s. per 100. 
Label Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our new Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English 
names, Is. 6d. Our new Complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species 
numbered), 1s.; or on one side for labels, 2s. 

The ‘“ Drxon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
climbing the lamp-posts), 2s. 6d. 


SHOW: ROOM. FOR. SC AB Aes 


Of every description for Insscts, Birps’ Kaas, Coins, MicroscopicaL OBJKoTs, 
Fossits, &. Catalogue (66 pp.) sent on application, post free. 


A LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 
(BRITISH, EUROPEAN, AND EXOTIC). 


Birds, Mammals, déc., Preserved and Mounted by First-class Workmen. 


Only Address :— 
386 STRAND, W.C., LONDON (5 doors from Caarine Cross). 


A. LION BL SO hase 
NATURAL-HISTORY AGENT, BARTON STREET, GLOUCESTER, 


CI\UPPLIES Collectors with every kind of apparatus for the various branches of 
i) Natural History: Cabinets, Store Boxes, Butterfly Nets, &c. 


BIRDS’ EGGS, SKINS, LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, &c. kept 
in stock in large quantities. 

The largest stock of Eaas in England to select from, including many very rare 
species. List of clutches sent if desired. Large buyers liberally dealt with. 


Revised List of British LeprporTEra, now ready, post free. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


TaxrpERMY. Birds skinned and prepared for Cabinets or mounted by skilled assistants. 
Full general Catalogue and Special List of Eaas and Sxuns, post free. 


N B.—No agents, and only one address as above. 
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AN 
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OF 


GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. 


SOIIS5 


EDITED BY RICHARD SOUTH, P-E,5, 


ONIAN BEE 0 . 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


ROBERT ADKIN, F.E.S. MARTIN JACOBY, F.E.S. 
T. R. BILLUPS, F.E.S. | W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S. 
W. L. DISTANT, F.E.S., &o. J. H. LEECH, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S. 
EDWARD A. FITCH, F.L.S.,F.E.8. | Dr. D. SHARP, F.RB.S., F.E.S., &o. 
F. W. FROHAWE, F.E.S. G. H. VERRALL, F.E.S. 

W. WARREN, M.A., F.E.S. 


‘* By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries made.” 


LONDON: 
WEST, NEWMAN & CO., 54, HATTON GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LimirEp. 


Price Sixpence. 


WATKINS & DONCASTER,» 


Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 
Plain Ring Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1s. 3d., 2s., 2s.6d. Folding Nets, 
3s. 6d., 4s. Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7s. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Zine Relaxing Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. Nested Chip Boxes, 8d. per four dozen. 
Entomological Pins, assorted or mixed, 1s. 6d. peroz. Pocket Lanterns, 2s. 6d. to 
9s. 6d. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1s. 6d., 28. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 
ls. 9d. per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 6s. Setting 
Boards, flat or oval, 1 in., 6d.; 14in., 8d.; 2in.,10d.; 2hin.,1s.; 34in., 1s. 4d.; 
4 in., 1s. 6d.; 5in., 1s. 10d.; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10s. 6d. Setting 
Houses, 9s. 6d., 11s. 6d.; corked back, 14s. Zine Larva Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Breeding Cage, 2s. 6d., 4s., 58., 78.6d. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 
1s. 6d., 1s.8d. Botanical Cases, japanned, double tin, 1s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
Botanical Paper, 1s. 1d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 9d., 28. 2d., per quire. Insect Glazed Cases, 
28.6d.tolls. Cement for replacing Antenne, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s.4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
Chloroform Bottle, 2s. 6d. Insect Lens, 1s. to 8s. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed 
Boxes from 1s. 4d. per dozen. Zine Killing Box, 9d.,1s. Pupa Digger, in leather 
sheath, 1s. 9d. Taxidermist’s Companion, containing most necessary implements 
for skinning, 10s.6d. Sealpels, 1s. 3d.; Scissors, 2s. per pair; Egg-drills, 2d., 3d., 1s. 
Blowpipes, 4d., 6d.; Artificial Eyes for Birds and Animals; Label-lists of British 
Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 3d., 4d., 6d.; ditto of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, 2d.; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, &c. 

Now ready.—The EXCHANGE LIST and LABEL LIST. Compiled by 
Mr. Ep. Meyrick, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S., according to his recent ‘ Handbook of 
British Lepidoptera.’ Exchange Lists, 13d. each; 8d. per doz.; 4s. per 100. 
Label Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our new Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English 
names, 1s. 6d. Our new Complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species 
numbered), 1s.; or on one side for labels, 2s. 

The “Dixon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
climbing the lamp-posts), 2s. 6d. 


SHOW ROOM FOR »~CABINE tes 


Of every description for Insects, Brrps’ Eaas, Coins, MicroscopicaL OBJEOTS, 
Fossits, &e. Catalogue (66 pp.) sent on application, post free. 


A LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 
(BRITISH, EUROPEAN, AND EXOTIC). 


Birds, Mammals, éc., Preserved and Mounted by First-class Workmen. 


Only Address :— 
86 STRAND, W.C., LONDON (5 doors from Cuarina Cross). 


A. “LION EE SCL Aaa 


NATURAL-HISTORY AGENT, BARTON STREET, GLOUGESTER, 


Lee aR Collectors with every kind of apparatus for the various branches of 
Natural History: Cabinets, Store Boxes, Butterfly Nets, &c. 


BIRDS’ EGGS, SKINS, LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, &c. kept 
in stock in large quantities. 


The largest stock of Kaas in England to select from, including many very rare 
species. List of clutches sent if desired. Large buyers liberally dealt with. 


Revised List of British LEPIDOPTERA, now ready, post free. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


TaxIDERMY. Birds skinned and prepared for Cabinets or mounted by skilled assistants. 
Full general Catalogue and Special List of Eaas and Sxtns, post free. 


N B.—No agents, and only one address as above. 
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AN 
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OF 


GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. 


EDITED BY. RICHARD SOUTH, F.E.S. 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


ROBERT ADKIN, F.E.S. MARTIN JACOBY, F.E.S. 

T. R. BILLUPS, F.E.S. W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S. 

W. L. DISTANT, F.E.S., &c. J. H. LEECH, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S. 
EDWAED A. FITCH, F.L.S.,F.E.S. | Dr. D. SHARP, F.R.S., F.E.S., &o. 
F, W. FROHAWE, F.E.S. G. H. VERRALL, F.E.S. 


W. WARREN, M.A., F.E.S. 


‘‘ By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries made.” 


LONDON: 
WEST, NEWMAN & CO., 54, HATTON GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limirep. 


Price Sixpence. 


WATKINS & DONCASTER, 


Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 
Plain Ring Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1s. 3d., 2s., 2s.6d. Folding Nets, 
8s. 6d., 4s. Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7s. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Zine Relaxing Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 28. Nested Chip Boxes, 8d. per four dozen. 
Entomological Pins, assorted or mixed, 1s. 6d. per oz. Pocket Lanterns, 2s. 6d. to 
9s. 6d. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1s. 6d., 2s. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 
1s. 9d. per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 68. Settimg 
Boards, flat or oval, 1 in., 6d.; 14in., 8d.; 2in.,10d.; 24in.,1s.; 34in., 1s. 4d.;3 
4 in., 1s. 6d.; 5 in., 1s. 10d.; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10s. 6d. Setting 
Houses, 98. 6d., 11s. 6d.; corked back, 14s. Zine Larva Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Breeding Cage, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 78.6d. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 
1s. 6d., 1s.8d. Botanical Cases, japanned, double tin, 1s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
Botanical Paper, 1s. 1d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 9d., 2s. 2d., per quire. Insect Glazed Cases, 
2s.6d.to1l1s. Cement for replacing Antenne, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s.4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
Chloroform Bottle, 2s. 6d. Insect Lens, 1s. to 8s. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed 
Boxes from 1s. 4d. per dozen. Zine Killing Box, 9d., 1s. Pupa Digger, in leather 
sheath, 1s.9d. Taxidermist’s Companion, containing most necessary implements 
for skinning, 10s.6d. Scalpels, 1s. 3d.; Scissors, 2s. per pair; Egg-drills, 2d., 3d., 1s. 5 
Blowpipes, 4d., 6d.; Artificial Eyes for Birds and Animals; Label-lists of British 
Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 3d., 4d., 6d.; ditto of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, 2d.; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, &c. 

Now ready.—The EXCHANGE LIST and LABEL LIST. Compiled by 
Mr. Ep. Meyrick, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S., according to his recent ‘Handbook of 
British Lepidoptera.’ Exchange Lists, 13d. each; 8d. per doz.; 4s. per 100. 
Label Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our new Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English 
names, 1s. 6d. Our new Complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species 
numbered), 1s.; or on one side for labels, 2s. 

The ‘‘Drxon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
climbing the lamp-posts), 2s. 6d. 


SHOW-.ROOM SPOR |]CABIN Eee 


Of every description for InsEcts, Birps’ Eaes, Corns, Microscopical OsJEcrts, 
Fossius, &e. Catalogue (66 pp.) sent on application, post free. 


A LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 
(BRITISH, EUROPEAN, AND EXOTIC). 


Birds, Mammals, éc., Preserved and Mounted by First-class Workmen. 


Only Address :— 
36 STRAND, W.C., LONDON (5 doors from Cuarina Cross). 


A. LIONEL GLAS 
NATURAL-HISTORY AGENT, BARTON STREET, GLOUCESTER, 


UPPLIES Collectors with every kind of apparatus for the various branches of 
Natural History: Cabinets, Store Boxes, Butterfly Nets, &c. 
BIRDS’ EGGS, SKINS, LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, &c. kept 
in stock in large quantities. 
The largest stock of Eaas in England to select from, including many very rare 
species. List of clutches sent if desired. Large buyers liberally dealt with. 


Revised List of British LeprportEra, now ready, post free. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


TaxipEeRMY. Birds skinned and prepared for Cabinets or mounted by skilled assistants. 
Full general Catalogue and Special List of Eeas and Sxrns, post free, 


N B.—No agents, and only one address as above. 
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OF 


GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY. 
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LONDON: 
WEST, NEWMAN & CO., 54, HATTON GARDEN; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limirep. 


Price Sixpence. 


WATKINS & DONCASTER, 


Naturalists and Manufacturers of Entomological Apparatus and Cabinets. 
Plain Ring Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1s. 3d., 2s., 28.6d. Folding Nets, 
3s. 6d., 4s. Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7s. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Zine Relaxing Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. Nested Chip Boxes, 8d. per four dozen. 
Entomological Pins, assorted or mixed, 1s. 6d. peroz. Pocket Lanterns, 2s. 6d. to 
9s. 6d. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1s. 6d., 2s. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 
ls. 9d. per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 6s. Setting 
Boards, flat or oval, 1 in., 6d.; 14 in., 8d.; 2 in.,10d.; 24in.,1s.; 34in., 1s. 4d.5 
4 in., 1s. 6d.; 5 in., 1s. 10d.; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10s. 6d. Setting 
Houses, 9s. 6d., 11s. 6d.; corked back, 14s. Zinc Larva Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Breeding Cage, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 78.6d. Ooleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 
1s. 6d., 1s.8d. Botanical Cases, japanned, double tin, 1s.6d., 2s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
Botanical Paper, 1s. 1d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 9d., 28. 2d., per quire. Insect Glazed Cases, 
2s.6d.tolls. Cement for replacing Antenns, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s.4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
Chloroform Bottle, 2s. 6d. Insect Lens, 1s. to 8s. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed 
Boxes from 1s. 4d. per dozen. Zine Killing Box, 9d.,1s. Pupa Digger, in leather 
sheath, 1s. 9d. Taxidermist’s Companion, containing most necessary implements 
for skinning, 10s.6d. Scalpels, 1s. 8d.; Scissors, 2s. per pair; Egg-drills, 2d., 3d., 1s. 
Blowpipes, 4d., 6d.; Artificial Eyes for Birds and Animals; Label-lists of British 
Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 3d., 4d., 6d.; ditto of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, 2d.; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, &c. 

Now ready.—The EXCHANGE LIST and LABEL LIST. Compiled by 
Mr. Ep. Meyrick, B.A., F.L.S., F.E.S., according to his recent ‘Handbook of 
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Label Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our new Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English 
names, 1s. 6d. Our new Complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species 
numbered), 1s.; or on one side for labels, 2s. 

The “ Drxon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
climbing the lamp-posts), 2s. 6d. 
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Of every description for Insects, Brrps’ Eaa@s, Corns, MicroscopioaL Osszors, 
Fossiis, &c. Oatalogue (66 pp.) sent on application, post free. 


A LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 
(BRITISH, EUROPEAN, AND EXOTIC). 


Birds, Mammals, éc., Preserved and Mounted by First-class Workmen. 


Only Address :— 
36 STRAND, W.C., LONDON (5 doors from Cuarina Cross). 


A LIONEL Geto 
NATURAL-HISTORY AGENT, BARTON STREET, GLOUCESTER, 


UPPLIES Collectors with every kind of apparatus for the various branches of 
) Natural History: Cabinets, Store Boxes, Butterfly Nets, &c. 

BIRDS’ EGGS, SKINS, LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, &c. kept 
in stock in large quantities. 

The largest stock of Kaas in England to select from, including many very rare 
species. List of clutches sent if desired. Large buyers liberally dealt with. 


Revised List of British LEpPIpoPTERA, now ready, post free. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


TaxipERMY. Birds skinned and prepared for Cabinets or mounted by skilled assistants. 
Full general Catalogue and Special List of Eeas and Sxins, post free. 


N B.—No agents, and only one address as above. 
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9s. 6d. Sugaring Tin, with brush, 1s. 6d., 2s. Sugaring Mixture, ready for use, 
1s. 9d. per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 6s. Setting 
Boards, flat or oval, 1 in., 6d.; 14in., 8d.; 2in.,10d.; 2hin.,1s8.; 34in., 1s. 4d.; 
4 in., 1s. 6d.; 5 in., 1s. 10d.; Complete Set of fourteen Boards, 10s. 6d. Setting 
Houses, 9s. 6d., 11s. 6d.; corked back, 14s. Zine Larva Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Breeding Cage, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 78.6d. Coleopterist’s Collecting Bottle, with tube, 
1s. 6d., 1s.8d. Botanical Cases, japanned, double tin, 1s.6d., 28. 9d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
Botanical Paper, 1s. 1d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 9d., 28. 2d., per quire. Insect Glazed Cases, 
2s.6d.to1ls. Cement for replacing Antenne, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s. 4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
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The ‘‘Drxon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
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TaxipERMY. Birds skinned and prepared for Cabinets or mounted by skilled assistants. 
Full general Catalogue and Special List of Eaes and Sxrns, post free. 


N B.—No agents, and only one address as above. 
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A Large Assortment always on hand. Send for Price List to 


H. W. HEAD, Entomologist, SCARBOROUGH. 
The Largest Breeder of LEPIDOPTERA in the British Isles. 
Full List of LEPIDOPTERA, Apparatus, CABINETS, &c., sent on application. 


Established 18851. 


BIRE BEECH BAN EX 


SouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Invested Funds... ... ..... £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
a mcd 85 CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
ow £1 " 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACKE, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
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Plain Ring Nets, wire or cane, including Stick, 1s. 3d., 2s., 28.6d. Folding Nets 
8s. 6d., 4s. Umbrella Nets (self-acting), 7s. Pocket Boxes, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
Zine Relaxing Boxes, 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 28. Nested Chip Boxes, 8d. per four dozen. 
Entomological Pins, assorted or mixed, 1s. 6d. peroz. Pocket Lanterns, 2s. 6d. to 
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1s. 9d. per tin. Store Boxes, with camphor cells, 2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 68. Setting 
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2s.6d.tolls. Cement for replacing Antenne, 4d. per bottle. Steel Forceps, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per pair. Cabinet Cork, 7 by 34, best quality, 1s.4d. per dozen sheets. Brass 
Chloroform Bottle, 28. 6d. Insect Lens, 1s. to 8s. Glass-top and Glass-bottomed 
Boxes from 1s. 4d. per dozen. Zine Killing Box, 9d., 1s. Pupa Digger, in leather 
sheath, 1s. 9d. Taxidermist’s Companion, containing most necessary implements 
for skinning, 10s.6d. Scalpels, 1s. 3d.; Scissors, 2s. per pair; Hgg-drills, 2d., 3d., 1s. 
Blowpipes, 4d., 6d.; Artificial Eyes for Birds and Animals; Label-lists of British 
Butterflies, 2d.; ditto of Birds’ Eggs, 3d., 4d., 6d.; ditto of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, 2d.; Useful Books on Insects, Eggs, &c. 

Now ready.—The EXCHANGE LIST and LABEL LIST. Compiled by 
Mr. Ep. Meyricr, B.A., F.L.8., F.E.S., according to his recent ‘Handbook of 
British Lepidoptera.’ Exchange Lists, 13d. each; 8d. per doz.; 4s. per 100. 
Label Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our new Label-list of British Macro-Lepidoptera, with Latin and English 
names, Is. 6d. Our new Complete Catalogue of British Lepidoptera (every species 
numbered), 1s.; or on one side for labels, 2s. 

The ‘‘ Drxon” Lamp-net (invaluable for taking moths off street-lamps without 
climbing the lamp-posts), 2s. 6d. 


SHO We (RR. O-O ME FOR; CAB’ LNBs 
Of every description for Insncts, Birps’ Kaas, Coins, Microscopical OBJEoTs, 
Fossins, &. Catalogue (66 pp.) sent on application, post free. 

A LARGE STOCK OF INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 
(BRITISH, EUROPEAN, AND EXOTIC). 

Birds, Mammals, éc., Preserved and Mounted by First-class Workmen. 


Only Address :— 
36 STRAND, W.C., LONDON (5 doors from Cuarine Cross). 


O NCAS LARA AES Nae edit 


A Large Assortment always on hand. Send for Price List to 


H. W. HEAD, Entomologist, SCARBOROUGH. 
The Largest Breeder of LEPIDOPTERA in the British Isles. 
Full List of LEPIDOPTERA, Apparatus, CaBINETs, &c., sent on application. 


Established 1851. 
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Sovu1HaMPTON BuILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LonpDoN, W.C. 


Invested). Funds. \... Ui...) | £10 000/000: 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 4 
ae ees 6 CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 

elow £100. | 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
yf & & Pes FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. a <r 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” * 
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